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«¢ I am not of opinion that the race of men, 
and the common-wealths they create, 
like the bodies of individuals, grow effete 
and languid and bloodless, and ossify by 
the necessities of their own conformation, 
and the fatal operation of longevity and 
time. These analogies between bodies 
natural and politic are but too often used 
to find apologies for the despair of lazi- 
ness and pusillanimity ; and to excuse the 
want of al] manly efforts, when the exi- 
gencies of the country call for them the 
more loudly. How cften has public cala- 
mity been arrested, on the very brink of 
ruin, by the seasonable energy of a single 
man! Have we no such man amongst 
us?———-The times are critical. New 
things ina new world! Isee no hopes in 
the common tracks.” ? 

EDMUND BURKE. 
T is not without reason, that an 
unusual degree of anxiety seems 
manifested, as to those characters who 
appear destined to act a conspicuous 
part on the political theatre of the uni- 
verse. ‘The times are eminently criti- 
cal. Of the few illustrious men in 
whom the people have been accustom- 
ed to confide, and to whose exertions 
they have hitherto looked for happiness 
and glory, some have suddenly and for 
ever disappeared,. while of others it is 
not naturally to be expected that they 
will much had. be continued to the 
wishes or the prayers of their country. 
If such be the situation of public affairs, 
and the representation is far from being 
exaggerated, if it bé not only to new 
measures, but also to new men, that 
we must eventually, and at no very 
distant time, resort, for the direction of 
national concerns, it is of more than 
ordinary importance to investigate the 
qualifications of those who are likely to 
Vou. V. 
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offer themselves candidates for the emo- 
luments and honors of the state. 

The noble subject of the present 
memoir has not entered on the arduous 
career of politics without some preten- 
sions to public regard. Honourably 
descended*, and early introduced to the 
notice of eminent compatriots, he has 
already displayed no unsatisfactory 





* The late celebrated Marquis of 
Lansdowne, father of Lord Henry Petty, 
died at Lansdowne House, in Berkeley 
Square, on the 7th of May, 1805 ; and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, John 
Henry, who took the oaths, and his 
seat, early in the present session of 


_parliament. Of the genealogy of this 


noble family, the following is given as 
a correct statement,—The Marquis of 
Lansdowne is descended from Walter 
Fitzother, Constable af the Castle, and 
Steward of the county of Pembroke, in 
Waies; whose two grandsons, Maurice 
and William, went over to Ireland with 
Richard Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, 
and there founded the two noble fami- 
lies of Fitzgerald, Duke of Leinster, 
and Fitzmaurice, Earl of Kerry. The 
adopted name of Petty, with the prince- 
ly estate in Ireland, is derived from his 
maternal great uncle, Henry, Earl of 
Shelburne, a son of the Sir William 
Petty, who commemorated himself by 
his ‘* Survey of Ireland,” and by other 
literary works. In May, 1760, George 
I]. created the first Marquis (then Vis- 
count. Fitzmaurice) an English Peer, 
by the title of Baron Wycombe. Early 
in Mr. Pitt's udminisuation, the late 
Marquis (till then Earl of Shelburne) 
was created Marquis of Lansdowne, 
which title he chose afler the beautiful 
seat, called Lansdowne Hill, at Bath, 
a portion of the Granville estates, ac- 
cruing to him by his first marriage 
(1705) with Lady Sephia Carteret, 
daughter and heiress of the Jaie Earl of 
Granville, and mother to the present 
Marquis of Lansdowne. 
aC 
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proofs of thé talents for which he was 
atcredited; and whieh promise one day 
to reflect the consideration that he az 
present derives from the lustre of his 
fathers yeputation. leyated’ sifua- 
tions, if they attract and fix the attention 
of mankind on the persons who aspire 
to. occupy-them, supply, at the same 
time, powerful incentives to illustrioys 
views and achievements... The 
responsibility is likewise one of distinc- 
tion. ‘To an exalted mind, what can 
preserit a higher stimulus to ction, than 
that the imterests of society demand 
exertion, and that a grateful country 
anxiously expects the services which it 
is prepared to reward? 

Ford Henry Petty, the youngest son 
‘of the last Marquis of Lansdowne, by 
his second lady, Louisa Fitzpatrick, 
sister to the existing Earl of Upper 
Ossory, and:to the late Dowager Lady 
Holland (mother of the present Lord 
Holland), was born in July, 1780. At 
nine years. old, Lord Henry was de- 
prived of the affection ‘of his accom- 
plished mother, Lady Louisa, who died 
August 2, 1789. ! 

The superintendance of the instruc- 
tion of Lord Henry having now devoly- 
ed ‘exclusively on the Marquis of Lans- 
downé, that nobleman entered, with 
redoubled ardor, on the ‘* delightful 
task.” With hnn, as with the great 
Lord Holland, in the-education of the 
present Mr. Fox, and as with the great 
Earl of Chatham, in the education of 
the late Mr. Pitt, the formation of the 
mind of his youngest son appears ‘to 
have constituted his primary gratifica- 
tion. All these noble statesmen, each 


of them honourably remembered for 


their talents and measures, are remarka- 
ble for the attention bestowed by them 
on their younger sons, and the anticipa- 
tions they entertained as to the future 
eminence of .their favorite offspring. 
Between the fortunes of Lord Henry 
Petty and the late William Pitt, there 
exists, indeed, as far as it can be carried, 
a striking parallel. Both were the 
youngest sons of statesmen, celebrated 
for patriotism and abilities, who evinced 
equal saps in the tuition of their 
respective children, with similar pre- 
sentiments of success. Like the late 
Mr. Pitt, Lord Henry early distinguish- 
ed himself as a parliamentary advocate 
for the liberties of the country: if at 
the age of 24 years Mr. Pitt became 


ost of 








Lord Henry: Petty. 


Chan¢eltor of the Exchequer, Lord 
Henry ills the same: office before the 
completion of his 26th year: both of 
these ministers finished their studies at 
the tiniversity of Cambridge} and Lord 
Henry Petty succeeds Mr. Pitt, not only 
as chancellor of the Exchequer, but also 
as representative for the University, of 
Cambridge. It was socalled 
something in favour of Mr. Pitt, at the 
dawning of his political day, that be 
was the cherished son.of the great Earl 
of Chatham ; it is nota little to the 
credit of Lord Henry Petty, at a similar 
time, that he is known as a son of 
whom the great Marquis of Lansdowne 
formed considerable expectations. 

Theage is not ascertained at whichLord 
Henry became a pupil at Westminster 
school, whence he was sent to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, under the care of 
the Rev. Mr. Debarry, who had been 
his preceptor during the time he was 
placed at Westminster. His lordship 
gave early promise of talents; and his 
oration before the University, exhibited 
such a display of excellence as to con- 
firm the favorable opinion at first enter- 
tained of his abilities. 

A nobler theatre was soon presented 
for his Jordship’s exertions, on his be- 
ing returned a member ef Parliament 
for Calne, in Wiltshire, at the general 
election for 1802, and about the twen- 
ty-second year of his age. Previously 
to this event, and immediately after the 
a treaty of Amiens, Lord 

fenry Petty, accompanied by M. Dn- 
mont, a gentleman high in political esti- 
mation, and a native of Switzerland, 
visited that onee happy and admired 
country, going first to Paris, and ‘then 
to Geneva, - 

The first subjéct that  particalarly 
excited his lordship’s attention, after 
becoming a member of the national re- 
presentation, was the Irish Bank-Re- 
striction Bill, on the discussion of which 
measure (February 13th, 1804) he 
delivered his ** maiden speech.” He 
was followed by the celebrated Mr. 
Foster, who expressed great deference 
for the remarks made by his lordship. 
During this session of parliament, Lord 
Henry voted in favour of an Inquiry 
into the Conduct of the Irish Govern- 
ment pending the Rebellion in thatcoun- 
try; he also divided with Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Pitt, on the motion respecting the 
inefficacy of our naval force, and on 
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only in consideration of Mr. Pitt's ill- 
eT eae himself, notwithstanding, 
U 


that against the Irish militia-augmenta- 
tion bill: his lordship afterwards voted" 


(June 8th) against Mr. Pitt’s (then 
ihinister) additional force bill; and, on 
the 22d of the sane month, he gave his 
«* hearty assent” to the motion against 
the lord advocate of Scotland. 

Nothing ofsenatorial importance again 
occurred ull the motion for eriminating 
Lord Melville, as treasurer of the navy, 
which was agitated in the House of 
Commons on the night of April the 
Sth, 1805. It was en this oecasion, 
that Lord Henry Petty distinguished 
himself in such a manner as afterwards 
entitled him (Feb. 12, 1806,) to be 
added to the committee for managing 
the impeachment of Lord Melville. ** J 
recollect, (said My. Fox, taking this op- 

ortunity of calling the attention of the 

ouse to the brilliant efforts of his 
lordship) when Mr. Pitt made his first 
essay in this House, I recollect the 
just pride which we all felt to see him, 
much at the same age then that the 
Noble Lord (Petty) now is, distinguish- 
ing himself in hunting down corruption, 
in unmasking abuses in the public ex- 
penditure, in proposing and enforcing 
reforms of various kinds!” Perhaps it 
is worth remark, that on this occasion 
Lord Henry Petty rose immediately af- 
ter Mr. Pitt, whom he has immediately 
succeeded in office, had sat down. 

The death of that eminent minister, 
however, who has been _panegyrized 
and abused and lamented by his adver- 
saries, soon afterwards terminated the 
splendid career of opposition politicians, 
Jord Henry's last proceeding, as a par- 
liamentary antagonist of administration, 
took place on January the 2Jst, 1806, 
when he proposed an amendinent to the 
customary address *, which he waved 





* The following was the amendment, 
as proposed to theAddress to the Throne, 
Ly Lord Henry Petty :— ‘* That this 
house feels the deepest concern at the 
series of disasters which have attended 
the arms of your Majesty's allies on the 
continent, and will, without delay, pro- 
¢eed to inguire into the eause of such 
disasters, as far as they may be connect- 
ed with the conduct of your Majesty’s 
ministers. This house is perfectly sen- 
sible, that the alarming and unexampled 
yiate of public affairs renders the most 

igorous exertions necessary for the pre- 
Sexvation of the empire ; and we feel it 


to a future discussion of the subjects 
comprised in his amendment. This in- 
quiry, it is almost needless to obsetve, 
has not been prosecuted. 

After rsuch and various consultation, 
the new ministerial arrangements, ren- 
dered necessary by the death of Mr. 
Pitt, were finalty settted at Buckingham 
house, on Sunday, Feb. 2, 1806. Qn 
the 5th of February, a new \writ was 
moved for Calne, in the room of -Lerd 
Henry Petty by Mr, Fox, his: lordship 
haying accepted the offices-of chaneel- 
lor and under-treasurer of his. Majesty's 
exchequer; and on the 12th of the 
same month, he was sworn, and took 
his seat, on his election to represent the 
university of Cambridge, in the room of 
Mr. Pitt. 

Lord H. Petty took no part (Jan. 27) 
in the debate on awarding funeral ho- 
nours to the merits of Mr. Pitt; nordid 
he take any concern (Feb..3) in the 
motion for the payment of Mr. Pitt’s 
debts. His lordship was, perhaps, at 
this time, actively engaged in eanyass- 
ing for his university election. is 
first official notice (Feb. 174). was, that 
the House should adjourn for a week ; 
and announcing his resolution, at the 





our peculiarduty, when we call for these 
extraordinary efforts, to provide that the 
resources we furnish, and the powers 
we confer, may not in future’be so em- 
ployed as to increase the perils they were 
Intended to ayert; and to aggrandéze 
that power to whieh it is the common 
interest of all Europe, as well as of 
Great Britain, to set proper limits.” 

* William Pitt died, as our readers 
may remember, on the morning of Ja- 
nuary the 23d, 1800, scarcely two days 
after the meeting of Parliament. He 
was on his dying bed even at the mo- 
ment when the senate was convened. 
Those who then questioned the reality 
of ‘his sufferings, and went so far as to 
represent them feigned by him, in order 
to defer the investigation of his conduct, 
surely felt themselves a little humiliated, 
as men, when his death was. an- 
nounced ! 

+ ‘This day the right hon. C. J. Fox, 
as secretary of state, and on his re-clec- 
tion for Westminster, was introduced to 
the Jiouse of Commons by Lord Henre 
Petty and Mr. Whitbread. 
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expiration! of theotime thus specifieda+ 
to;meove'for the revival of the committee 
for investigating the joint account be- 
tween Great Bntain and Ireland. 
During the debate on Lard Ellenbo- 
rough’s seat in the cabinet. (March:3) 
the new-chancellor of the exchequer 
rose to rectify Mr, Canning, as to a 
sjatement..on the authority of the 
liamentary reports, respecting the late 
Marquis . of Lansdowne, for whase re- 
putation he evinced a laudable and filial 
solicitude,, Mr. Canning had stated, in 
support.of his resistance to the practice 
of. admitting the chief justice of the 
King’s Bench toa seat in the cabinet 
council, that ** Lord Mansfield’s hav- 
ing sat in the cabinet, while lord chief 
justice, was thirteen years afterwards 
imputed to him as a charge, by the 
father of a noble lord opposite to him 
(Petty) and the question directly put to 
him, whether or not the thing was 
true?" This was contested by Lord 


Henry, who observed, with peculiar 
effect, that the correctness of the publi- 
cation quoted by Mr, Canning, might, 
for various reasons, be disputed, parti- 
eularly in giving an account of senti- 
ments, where, in order to do justice to 


them, it was necessary to preserve the 
very words.—** It was impossible,” his 
lordship added, that ‘‘ his noble and 
revered relation could be ignorant that 
Lord Mansfield had been a member of 
the cabinet, because, in point of fact, 
his noble relation had, in the year 1763, 
when in the board of trade, been fre- 
quently summoned to cabinet councils, 
at which Lord Mansfield sat. That 
could be no discovery in the year 1775; 
and, if he knew it, he could not have 
considered it unconstitutional, without, 
at the same time, expressing that opi- 
pion, which Lord Chatham and others, 
bad they thought so, would Lbke- 
wise. in all probability have done.” 
—He concluded with defending the ad- 
missibility of Lord Ellenborough into 
the cabinet. 

“< Jt will be my lot,” said Lord 
Henry Peity, in supporting the motion 
{March 20, 1806) tor impeaching Lord 

«Melville in Westminster Hall, ** and 
arduous will the lot be, to propose, in a 
few days, a large angmentation of the 
public burdens. If | may be allowed 
to feel, more than any other man, the 
importance of convincing the public 
their money is rightly applied, and.that 


Lorl: Henry ‘Petty: 


their burdens:should not be unnecessas’ 
rily. increased, it must be: my anxious 
wish-that every species of:inquiry should: 
take place, that they shall see their m- 
terests are upheld.”-—This principle will 
be found to have pervaded the: principal 
measures. submitted by his. lordship to 
the house, since he came into autho- 
rity. | To these sentiments the country 
is indebted for his» variéus plans for 
regulating and controuling the treasurers 
of the public purse, for the investigas 
tion-he has already made as 'to the state 
of the national accountants, ‘and: for the 
determination he has manifested to re: 
medy the mismanagement thet ‘may 
formerly have attended the application 
of our financial resources. So far, n= 
deed, the new ministers are entitled-ta 
the thanks of all disinterested men. In 
proportion to the difficulty of augment- 
ing our supplies, on which they so fe- 
peatedly ond taclide insist, ought tobe 
the vigilance exercised by them over the’ 
persons to whom the expenditure of 
government is entrusted. 
On the 28th of March, the present 
chancellor of the exchequer opened ‘his 
first budget, in the committee of ways 
and means. While stating the nature 
and extent of the burdens already sus- 
tained by the eountry, the calls to be 
made for further support, and describing 
the sources whence it was proposed to be 
derived, he entered freely into the dis- 
cussion of political facts, and, from a 
view of existing circumstances, forcibly 
inferred the necessity of the measures 
which he recommended to the represen- 
tatives of the people. ‘The princi. 
pal,” affirmed -his lordship, ** and the 
only great feature in the statt of the 
finance of the-country, is the amount 
of ‘its burden, or annual debt, funded 
and unfunded ; and the next considéra- 
tion is, thé: means the cotumtry is in 
possession of to: meet that debt, with a 
view to. discharging the interest, and 
also that- which: J trust the honse will 
never lose sight of, nainely, its final and 
ultimate extinction.”—He relied for the 
extinction of’ the debt on the sinking 
fund, of which ‘his lordship spoke in 
terms of particular commendation. Of 
the property tax he declared, compara- 
tivelyat Jeast, and notwithstanding 
certain objections againstit, that it-was 
an equitable tax; to which the lrouse 
were. justified in. resorting. “The pre- 
posed duty on pic won,. which. pis 





Lord °Henry-Petty:. 


lordship -at - this~ ‘time’-subshitted to* 
the house,. has beem since- exchanged 
fora tax on: private breweries.—** I 
haye,”: added ‘the: minister, “ to ex-' 
press. my ~sinceré wish that I could 
fellow up this statement by adding, 
that the burdens which I have now felt 
itmy duty to proposé are light; but, as 
I dene think avd will pan sO repre- 
sentthem. At the same time I should 
think ill of myself by thinking meanly 
of my country, if 1 could entertain a 
doubt that they will be supported with 
that constancy and fortitude which are 
the most distinguished features in the 
characterof any country, but which, I 
may venture to say, are prominent in 
this. I feel myself justified in stating, 
that if the people of this country would 
have borne those burdens with cheer- 
fulness formerly, they have now addi- 
tional motives to do so—now that we 
are plated in a crisis of our affairs— 
now, that by the failure of our hopes 
trom the co-operation of allies on the 
continent, we are left to our own re- 
sources, and to.our own exertions. In 
such a moment, the. people of this 
country will call forth all their energy, 
and shew themselves equal to any diffi- 


culties with which they may have to con- 
tend. As they feel, too, that they will 
be called upon to bear those burdens 
only so long as the war is necessary, So 
they must know that if it is necessary, 
the contest involves in it every thing 
they hold dear as individuals and as a 


nation. They will bear these burdens 
the more cheerfully, too, feeling a con- 
fidence, that what they contribute will 
be strietly applied, and economically 
administered, to the purposes for which 
itisgiven. ‘They know, that if any set 
- of men ever were pledged to economical 
government, it is the present ministers, 
and, if they swerve from that pledge, 
they must retire from vffice carrying 
with thein their own eondemnation and 
disgrace. ‘The public, however, feel 
this confidence, beth from the character 


of the present ministers, and from the. : 
benefits lately derived from inquiry, par-, 


ticularly from the labours of the naval: 
commissioners. - These things infuse 
eontidence into the people, and they 
will support ministers in the economy 
they wish to practise. In the office I 
have the honour to fill, J] have already 
experienced those advantages, 2nd from 
the commission of military inguiry, 


se 
emolating *the conduct “of the: ‘other 
commission; [ trast that farther benefits’ 
will be obtained.- Confident} amcthat: 
ministers will be desirous: to ‘followup: 
the plans and improvements: whic 
these inquiries may suggest.» Inthe: 
mean time I’ am happy ‘to >say,. that? 
steps are takingto. recover the sums lost: 
to the public by:maltersations: in the: 
West Indies, and measures‘are:ad 
tovput a er to those seehes: of : fraud, 
perjury, and peculation, which: have ‘too 
ong prevailed. Ministers are doingy 
and will do their duty, with that firm 
ness by which alone the ‘evils meant to 
be corrected can be met: arid: subdued + 
and seeing this, the people will be stilt 
farther disposed to bear their “burdeny 
with cheerfulness, andito exert’ that ford 
titude and courage they have so often 
displayed. Lf there be‘any thing itv the 
statements I have’ anadey “ino which T 
feel nride, it is that there is no conevals 
ment in them. > The» nototiety and 
publicity of our public acoounts-and 
financia) transactions is one’ preat’ 
cause of the public’ credit): “That 
publicity it shall be my* endeavour, 
as far as my humble efforts can yo; to 
promote, — It’ is recorded of: ani ‘old 
Seneae moralist; that he tvished te 
build his-house in sach’ a manner that 
it should be open te the view ofall; and 
that his conduct might be liable to the 
inspection and censure of his fellow- 
citizens.» The principle of this wish’ I 
ami ‘desirous to ‘see acted wpofi, in ovr 
system of finance ; and to extend ‘the 
familiar acquaintan ceof the publié with 
subjects’ of that -sort;' shall be one of the 
points f shall’keep most steadily in vite, 
‘corivineed that this publicity ts the éir- 
cumtétance most calcitlated‘ to remedy 
that constitutional evil whiely had ‘been 
thought most jneident to ‘the ‘increase 
of our public butdens, — FT will né‘longe: 
trespass upon the indulgence’ of ‘the 
committee; brit shall- conclude? ‘with 
moving the first resdlution®.2 510! stn 


Ait 





* The following amusing detail of 
some: circumstances ‘attending the” pro- 
mulgation of: Lotd Henry: Petty’ ‘first 
budget, appear to. have’ bcen writterby 
a speetator of wirat then passed :—** Phe 
Jatter part of the scene, at tive debate 
upon the report, was too. cwrious! ‘not 
to notice. Mr. Francis had entered tipoa 
the discussion ‘in 2 true’ parliamentary 
way. The snbjéct was ‘of \vast°im- 
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This speech is-iafportant, as elucida- 
ting and exhibiting the principles, opi- 
pions, and views of the present chan- 
cellor of the exchequer; and as. it is 
acknowledged to have advanced him in 
the estimation of those who augured- 
most favourably of his abilities. _1t will 
hereaiter be referred to for information, 
and adduced as authority in political 
discussions. 

It remains for Lord Henry Petty 





portance; yet, not one independent 
member of the house took any part ib 
it. Those who attended at first, soon 
went away, and, long before the close, 
Lord. Henry Petty was left without a 
sou} to assist him, Mr. Vansittart ex- 
cepted ; and there they were well baited 
by a bevy of quondam clerks of the 
treasury, who, had it not been for their 
respect for and coniidence in (respect 
and confidence not sparingly expressed) 
Lord Grenville, oni have divided the 
heuse, and would have: out-voted the 
chancellor of the exchequer! Mr. 
Huskison, as if: inspired by his change 
of place, and by the deplorable state of 
the treasury beach, made a speech of: 
an hour and a half long, though those 
rogues of reporters, like the gazetteer in 
the case of Captain bluff, took little or 
no notice of his feats. Mr. Sturges 
cracked. jokes upon Mr. Fox (whom he 
was sorry not to seein his place), and 
was glad to find that the right hon. 
geatleman’s former opposition to the 
meome tax, which he had characterized 
as worthy of the tnguisition, arose 
merely itom the circumstance of its 
not having been doubled in amount. Mr, 
George Johnstone, in a manner the 
most friendly, gave the chancellor seme 
very good advice, cautioning him, above 
all dungs, not to be too sanguine in his 
expectations as to the correctness of his 
estimates, Even Mr.: Long became 
eloquent indetence of the system of his 
right hon. friend, ** now unhappily no 
mote,” and earnestly besoughtthe young 
ciancellorof the exchequer to go on, as 


he had begun, walking i the steps.of 


that pattern of politicul wisdon: and pu- 
* rity. Butit would have. done the peader’s 
heart good (and ‘so. it must Mr. £o2"s; 
if he had not been gone-away), to. hear 
old Mr. fese chaunting the praises 
of Lord: Grenville?” rae 
Cobbett’s ** Weekly Political Ree 
ester,” Sat. April 5, 1806. 


‘the spice trees. 


On the Betel Nut. 


steadily to persist in.the career on which: 
he has entered. He possesses a mind 
capable of rendering, at this mo- 
meatous crisis, essential services to his 
country. He has considerable informa- 
tion ; he has a clear.and unforced elo- 
cation ;, and he has wgilance, penetra- 
tion, application, rectitude. He has a 
reputation unimpeached; he has powers 
vigorous and unimpaired, He wants 
nothing but what. time, must confer. 
Selected for the important situation in 
which he now stands, by the decision 
of some of the ablest statesmen of this 
age, and continued in it under the 
sanction of their approbation, he will 
be emulous to confirm those expecta- 
tions to which he was originally indebted 
fer his elevation. 


ON THE BETEL NUT. 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag, 


SIR, te 

I HAVE observed in your. Miscel- 
lany, adescription of the areka, or betel- 
nut, by Mr. Hutchinson, who seems to 
have enlarged and dwelt considerably on 
most of the properties of this vegetable; 
yet it appears singular, that he has omit 
ted to give the nature of pauns, which I 
shall here describe, Mr. H. -has besides 
made a most palpable error in regard to 
the betel leaf, which, he observes, .is.s0- 
orific, and from the intoxicating qua- 
Eee it possesses, renders it-a fayourite 
with the natives. How. Mr.H. could 
have fell into such a. manifest error, I 
cannot determine, since he seems. to 
have travelled over great part of India: 
he likewise ascribes a wonderful odori- 
ferousness to the areka, instead of the 
betel, beyond eyen thé fragrance from 
7 As to its dentifrical 
qualities, 1 do nat combat; but, on the 
contrary, most willingly subseribe to 
every encomium that can be ailedged on 
its behalf; simee 1 have botin witnessed 
and experienced several facts of the very 
efiicacious powers of this nut, in pres 
serving and improving the teeth; and I 
readily believe there is nothing that caa 
any ways equal, much less surpass, the 
inestimable qualities of the areka. The 
very delightful fragrance of the betel is 
mest grateful to the sense, but it is nei- 
ther intoxicating or soporific, In the 
pains, the lower class use tobacco, 
opium, &c.‘ from which. cwcumstance 
it may not be improbalig Mr, H. might 
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have considered the betel as causing 
drowsiness, ‘a mistake not unfrequently 
made; the areka, when gathered, is 
folded in two or three of the betel or 
patn, with the chunam or lime, made 
trom calcined sheels, and formed into a 
paste, the areka being cut into small 
pieces by an instrument on purpose, and 
mixed with several aromatic ingredicnts, 
comprises a real Sureta pawn, suchas is 
nsed by the higher classes, so greatly 
estimated in Indestan. ~The natives 
appropriate garderis on purpose for the 
growth of the betel, and attend their 
calture with the utmost care, guarding 
them from the heat of the sun, which 
at times is excessive. The medicinal 
virtties of eating pauns is to correct aci- 
dity and promote digestion, for which 
they are considerably inferior to our own 
remedies, and consequently can be of 
no use, could the ingredients be culti- 
vated here. The mode.they- pursue in 
China and Indostan with the areka is to 
calcine it gradually till it becomes black 
im the centre, and afterwards itis reduc- 
ed into a fire powder and is unquestions 
ably the best Nentifride that can be used, 
at all events if is the most safe and in- 
nocent, ; get 

The areka will afford a very perma- 
nent ink, when fresh by. par-boiing it, 
and alum will secure it from being 
evanescent, 

I shall transmit you a sketch’of this 
plant when I obtain it with notes, 

I am, Sir, 
Your's, &c. j 
RicHarp WINSTANLEY. 

Portugal st. March 15, 1800. 
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Apam’semployment, had hemaintain- 
ed his primitive integrity, must have con- 
sisted principally in intellectual enjoy- 
ments, as he was under no necessity to 
cultivate the arts which now so essen- 
tially contribute to the comfort of life. 
There could not, therefore, arise a 
greater impediment to the progress of 
knowledge, than the consequent labour 
imposed “by the fall, whith diverted 
the attention of mankind from the a 
erobjects of thought and contempla- 
tion, 

“© It hath happened,” says Stilling- 
fleet, ‘* with most nations, that: what 
was first among themselves, they 

“Seni ; , ; i 
thought to be the first ia the world.” 


% 
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Solomon, notwithstanding, one of the 
wisest of men,’ and+monarch of the 
best-informed le then existing, 
pronounced that ** there was nothing 
new under the sun!” Every thing is 
certainly new on its first occurrence: 
and this is one reason, among others, 
why those who haye fived to see and 
experience much in the ‘world, grow 
weary of observation, and, as in old 
age, often seem disgusted with huinan 
occupations .and enjoyments. Exult- 
ing in modern discoveries and improve- 
ments, men are apt to forget. that, ‘as 
Plato. observed, “ all our knowl 
may be but* remembrance;” ‘or; ta 
plainer words, the beneficial restoration 
‘of that which had been unfortunately 
buried in the oblivion of ages, or d& 
stroyed by. the révelutions o empire. 
Much has been said,. much written, 
on the advantages of poverty. As this 
situation, however, is ‘not exempted 
from:many of the: evils incident to af- 
fluence, without any of its consolations, 
I must persist in preferring the miseries 
of greatness above the afflictions of lit» 
tleness, “There is some satisfaction, in 
being eminently unfortunate, none in 
being contemptibly so! I object, there~ 
fore, to common-place encomiums on 
the blessedness of’ poverty. .Divines 
may do -well, when they pourtray to 
poor men the infelicities of the rich, 
and admonish rich men_of the suffer 
ings of the poor, But when such sen- 
timerits come from persons themselves 
in elevated stations im society, they are 
pronounced either through consummate 
ignorance as to the real condition of 
their inferiors, or, what is'as probable, 
in order to assuage the silehisieds of 


‘those who might otherwise become 


competitors in the general struggle for 
emolument and distinction. 3. 
Veni! vidi! vict! was the triumph. 


‘ing message of Julius Cesar, when 
‘he announced his successes to the Ra- 
“mans. 


With singular propriety might 
Napoleon Buonaparte hove are rte 
his late dispatches to the Parisians. 

«* It is,” according to Bishop Hall, 
*¢ the fear to die, rather than fear of 
what may happen after death, that is 
in most minds, under imminent cireum- 
stances, the preventive of self-murder.”’ 
Now, as to infidels who assert the doc- 
trine of annibilation, who declare their 
belief that the human soul does ndt 
exist beyond the grave to which they 
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are hastening, the case must be other- 
wise. Since ¢hey can have no appre- 
hensions as to what may ‘‘ happen after 
death,” it must, after all, be dread of 
annihilation only that deters them from 
quitting this world, when they are sick 
of its vexations and calamitics. What 
a coward is the mereatheist! His prac- 
tice denies his belief, and his belief 
cannot encourage him to act up to the 
principles of which it is formed. 
One main cause of the proficiency of 
the ages before the Flood, aud of those 
immediately subsequent to it, was. the 
universal agreement in language, which 
prevailed ull the building of Babel, 
when, it is probable, the original lan- 
uage of men, whatever that might have 
— became entirely degenerated, if 
not obliterated. ‘This confusion of 
tongues must greatly have impeded the 
progress of all knowledge. Indeed the 
attention of learned men, ever since, has 
been oftener occupied about words, than 
things. 
From the opinion as to the transmi- 
gration of souls, in which we perceive 
the philosophical of the 


pare 

heathens, and the acknowledged purga- 
tory of the romanists, it appears how 
much has been wished by mankind on 


the subject of what is now called Uni- 
versal Restoration. With the papists, 
however, this doctrine must have re- 
sulted from the necessity of their eter- 
nally saving the souls of such as died, 
within the pale of their church: the 
could devise no other means by whieh 
to reconcile their sacrament of absolu- 
tion, with scriptural representations of 
divine justice. It is awful to reflect, 
how much they have incorporated, as 
it were, the abolished ceremonies of 
Judaism, and the idolatrous notions of 
Heathenism, with pure and simple 
Christianity. 

I have often admired the following 
passage, in ae Hall's dedication of 
uis work, entitled Holy Observations. 
** This advantage a scholar hath above 
others, that he cannot be idle, and that 
he can work without instruments. For 
the mind, inured'to contemplation, will 
set itself to work when other occasions 
fail; and hath no more power not to 
study, than the eye which is open hath 
not to see something, in which business 
it carries about its own library, neither 
can complain to want books while it 
enjoyeth itself.” 
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Granting religion to-be a necessary 
political engine, by which alone the 
wickedness of men can be effectually 
subjected to the government of law,— 
what an eulogium does this constitute 
on its real excellence ; and how conso- 
nant must it be to the feelings of the 
human mind, that by such authofity 
only we permit ourselves to be restrict- 
ed within the bounds of reason and 
morality ! Is it not also more noble, 
and more agreeable to the supposed 
freedom of the soul, to be awed by 
internal convictions, than by an exter- 
nal or arbitrary force? See, on this sub- 
ject, the writings of Lord Bacon, and 
of Edmund Burke. ‘* If there be any 
such thing in the world,” says Stilling- 
fleet, “* asa true height and magnani- 
mity of spirit, if there be any solid rea- 
son and depth of judgment, they are 
not only consistent with, but also at- 
tainable by a true generous spirit of reli- 
gion.” 

As man was created in the image, or 
likeness, of God, which from the ap- 
pearance of our Saviour, even after his 
resurrection, seems not to have been 
altered or lost by the fall of Adam, 
there is reason to conclude—that the 
same outward or bodily similitude, 
though then incorruptible, and free 
from the passions by which it is agi- 
tated and deformed in this stage of exis- 
tence, will be continued in the world to 
come, The angels, who on different 
occasions have visited our earth, are 
uniformly represented in the likeness of 
man. There will, therefore, be no 
difficuity, on this hypothesis, as to our 
recognizing each other in a future 
state, 

Is it not strange, that things which 
failed to gratify us when present, should 
yet charm us in the remembrance? While 
young, we imagine no days can be so 

appy as those which are to come: 
when advanced in years, we feel that 
none are so grateful as those. which 
have passed. Anticipating future fe- 
licity, we slight present benefits; and 
then, disappointed in our expectations, 
we solace ourselves with the recollec- 
tion of what we once enjoyed, or, 
to on more justly, of what we once 
might have enjoyed! 


May, 1806. 


Birrows. 
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ANSWERS. TO THE, HISTORICAL 
, |RBILOSOPHICAL QUESTIONS, 

(Continued from page 228.) 


QUEST. 1.—Wuar are. the chief 
occurrences between . the famous 
plague at Athens, and the. eclipse, 
which occasioned the destruction of 
the Athenian army under Nicias. 

Ans.—This peried .of seventeen 
years is chiefly filled up with the af- 
tairs sof. Greece, ‘which, furnishing. 
good.writers, has raised the petty ac- 
tions of a few small. districts. to an 
importance not to be. disputed with 
her by the greatest empires. Athens 
and Sparta were to the civilized world 
of. those:days, what France and Eng- 
land are at this moment. Rivals for 
power, they sought for glory in deeds 
of arms, ‘and increased the evils of 
humanit bs pecpetua! conflicts. They 
were as little acquainted with the real 
nature of man, as the contending na- 


- tions at present, and knew not that 


there were. nobler objects of ambition 
than the.cutting of each other’s.throats 
for..paltry deminion, and that the 
eatth: was placed under the, command 
of man, that \its gifts might be im- 
proved to the utmost, not perverted 
toaidle and wicked purposes. 

-One. of the infamous acts attending 
the Peloponnesian war was, the send- 
ingof ambassadors to Persia, by the 
Lacedzemonians; to .tequest the as- 
sistance of the despot to conquer the 
Athenians. This happened” in_ the 
year 430 B.C. the very year of the 
plague. . Thus animosities, arising 
from private disputes, stirred up a de- 
site to bring into the country a power, 
which it was the interest of all parties 
to prevent from interfering in the 
conflict; 

Platea was taken by the Lacedemoni- 
ans ‘in ‘the year 426 B.C. and the fate of 
that town shews the savage principles 
of those times, to be. compared only 
With the conduct of Suwarrow, and 
the brutal: Russians under his com- 
mand,.at Warsaw and Ishmael. The 
place was rased to the ground; the 
mates put to death, and the women 
sold for slaves. fare 

In,.420.B.C. after a vast quantity 
of bloodshed on both sides, a peace 
was concluded between the Athenians 
and Lacedzemonians for fitty years; a 
term of years as easily inserted as that 

OL. 
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, f ‘ann. of an hindred’ of ‘a thousarid’ years; 


but ‘equally unlikely of “concluding” 
without néw wars, anda total change 
in the aspett of-both parties. . 
‘In 413 B.C. the .Herme, ‘or sta- 
tues of Mercury, with which Athens 
abounded, weré broken down or de- 
faced’ in-one night, but the authors of 
this sacrilegious act, as it was called, 
were never <liscovered. Alcibiades, a 
pupil of Socrates, was supposed. to 
ave been concerned. in this affair; 
and hence it is probable, that the’ su- 
perstitious and bigotted attached no 
smal] degree of blame to the mister. - 
Quest. L7.—To what reflections do 
the above occurrences give rise ? 
Ans.—The passions are véry ‘bad 
counselors. To destroy an enemy 
seems so flattering an object to human 
pride, that no means are left untried 
to accomplish it. Yet common sense, 
one would think, might keep persons 
from ‘employing instruments which 
would turn to their own destruction: 
History, however, produces repeated 


_instancés of this folly, and the Quix 


otic coalition of Mr. Pitt was formed 
under a similar species of insanity, 
The destruction of France was -to 
have been accomplished by hordes of 
barbarians: but if these barbarians 
had blotted it out from the map of 
Europe, the evils to civilization would 


have been much greater than it now 


experiences. ‘ 
he horrors of wai are sufficiently 
Freat in themselves; and, though the 
Russians have distinguished them. 
selves by: their atrocious barbarities, 
yet the events of the late war on the 
continent prove, that a better systera 
preyails, than was known to the clas- 
sical ages of Greece. No town has’ 
been rased to the ground Jike Platea ; 
the capital of an empire. was, for a 
considerable (ime, in possession of its 
enemy, yet it suffered no deface. 
ments: bloody conflicts took place, 
yet murder confined its ravages to the 
military, andthe women are no longer 
sold into slavery. This improvement 
in manners we may hail as a presage 
of still better times in futurity; and, 
as the horrors of war abate, reason 
may gradually gain ground, prevent 
their frequent recurrence, and 
their folly and absurdity. 
Nothing can be more ridiculous 
than the language used on the subject 
~ 
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of peace during the last war, and at 
its conclusion. A durable peace was 
continually in the mouths of our po- 
liticians, as if the events in the history 
of man justified such language. The 
neace between the Athenians and 
acedaeemonians, made for fifty years, 
was only an armed truce; and, if 
peace were made this moment be- 
tween France and England, for the 
same term of years, it would be only 
an armed truce, and no one could Ta- 
tionally insure its continuance for five 
years. Real peace will take place 
between two nations, when each re- 
spects the other, and both have learn- 
ed very different sentiments from 
those which now rule the cabinets of 
princes. Nations have yet to learn, 
that the earth presents a vast field for 
exertion, far more extensive, than 
they can imagine; and France and 
England, by pursuing their real inte- 
resis, would be a benefit to each other 
and to mankind. 
The destruction of the statues of 
nercury presents a wide field for dis- 
cussion. We know, that nothing can 
be more contemptible than the falling 
down before an image, whether it 1s 
the image of Mercury or the image 
of the Virgin Mary. But are persons 
above such superstition justified in 
shocking the prejudices of the unen- 
lightened, by what will be termed 
by them an outrage? We have in- 
stances where it is justified, namely, 
in the Holy Land, in the destruction 
of images worshipped by the apostate 
Jews. The destroyers, in this case, 
were completely justified, as they act- 
ed in compliance with the divine 
command, and with the constitutional 
laws of the country. At Athens no 
such command could be pleaded, and 
the law of the country prohibited it. 
The act proves only the rashness of 
the perpetrators of this illegality, and 
their impolicy, if they wished to form 
their countrymen to better principles. 
The English conduct themselves bet- 
ter in India; and, without breaking 
the idols of the natives, they wi 
gradually withdraw them from their 
abominable superstition. Enlightened 
by the Christian religion, we are to 
use no arms but those of reason, and 
our opposers will gradually be ashamed 
of their conduct. ‘Thus the persons 
who instigated the mob te burn down 
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the meeting-houses at Birmingham, 
and the house of Dr. Priestley, must 
be brought, by this time, to a sense 
of their misdeeds, by the universal 
indignation excited at such atrocious 
conduct. 

Quest. III. — What are the chief 
occurrences, not yet mentioned, be- 
tween the destruction of the old Eng- 
lish constitution, by septennial parlia- 
ments, and the rebellion in 1745 ? 

Ans.—The events in the reign of 
George the Second deserve particular 
attention, as they prepare us for the 
extraordinary scenes, which have sur- 
prised all Europe, in the reign of his 
successor. Tlie act for septennial 
parliaments had not, at that time, 
consolidated the oligarchy: the par- 
ties in the country were divided, no- 
minally, into two heads, the whigs 
and the tories, or the court and coun- 
try parties ; but more properly speak- 
ing, the ministerial and anti-ministerial 
parties. ‘The whigs professed very 
great attachment to the people, but 
supported every measure against its 
true interests, such as the septennial 
bill, the excise bill, the standing-ar- 
my bill; whilst the tories, who were 
supposed to be too zealous for the 
prerogative of the crown, were, in 
fact, the great advocates for the rights 
of the people. So different are theory 
and practice, so inconsistent are, very 
frequently, principles and _profes- 
sions. 

It is absurd now to talk of whigs 
or tories, or to ascribe either name to 
any party in this country. The true 
distinction is between those who are 
for an oligarchy, and those who are 
for that really-excellent constitution, 
which assigns to king, lords, and 
commons their due rights, and which 
cannot be properly preserved, but by 
each party paying a proper regard to 
the rights of the other two bodies.— 
Both king and people are sufferers by 
the prevalence of the oligarchy, and 
the due weight of both in the consti- 
tution eannot be preserved, but by 
shortening the duration of parlia- 
ments, and giving to each borough, 
and town, and county, a numerous 
body of constituents. 

We find, in the year 1727, by the 
way, the year in which died that great 
honour of our country, Sir Isaac 


Newton, several occurrences, which 
2 
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to be wanting a regular transmission 
of the state of wer prison to proper 


demand our attention. Among them 
the establishment of a committee of 
the house of commons, to inquire 
into the state of prisons, which was 
occasioned by some abuses in the 
Fleet prison ; but the committee died 
away, without prosecuting, as became 
them, their inquiries into the state of 
the gaols throughout the kingdom. 
In 1728, a violent debate was occa- 
sioned by the proposal to grant to the 
king an hundred and fifteen thousand 
pounds to supply the deficiencies of 
the civil list, but the opposition to 
this measure met with the same suc- 
cess as attends in general an opposi- 
tion to the demands of the crown ; 
and we, who have lived to see such 
immense arrears on the civil list, are 
surprised only at the smallness of the 
sum demanded upon this occasion.— 
In 1729, the charter to the East-In- 
dia company was renewed, and pro- 
longed to the year 1766, on payment 
of certain sums to the government. 
This charter was not allowed without 
many animadversions on its supposed 
impropriety. The billsto prevent pen- 
sioners sitting in parliament, and to 
leave off the latin language in civil 
processes, do great honour to those 
times. Both, however, were not 
passed without opposition; and, in 
the year 1731, the house of commons 
signalized itself by its inquiry into the 
conduct of the charitable corporation, 
which had increased their capital to 
six hundred thousand pounds, on the 
principle of benefiting the poor, by 
conducting, on such an immense 
scale, the business of a pawnbroker. 
The cashicr and warehouse-keeper 
disappeared at the same time, and left 
no account for upwards of five hun- 
dred thousand pounds of this money, 
thus destroying this portentous and 
ill-directed society. 

Quest. IV.—To what reflections do 
the above occurrences give rise ? 

Ans.—The state of the prisons in 
every country is an object of great 
importance. Howard has immortal- 
ized himself by his benevolent plans, 
and his travels to ascertain it. Yet it 
does not appear, that, either in our 
own or any other country, any plan 
has been established for such conti- 
nual visiting, as shall prevent the 
abuses which are likely to occur con- 
tinually in these places. There seems 


authority, and such visits by proper 

ersons, as shall be a check on every 

ind of misconduct. No _ prison 
ought, in our opinicn, to be one 
week without an inspector, and this 
inspector a justice of the peace. He 
ought not to give any information of 
the day of his coming, but vary his 
time in such a manner, that the 
keeper of the jail should not be pre~- 
pared for the visit. He ought to en- 
ter into every apartment, examine the 
provisions, order the removal of nui- 
sances, and hear complaints. This would 
not take up much time, and it would 
not come to the turn of eacli justice 
so often as to make this office trou- 
blesome to any. Till this is done, and 
the report of each prison is made public 
through the press, we despair of a 
thorough reform of abuses im pri- 
sons. 

The granting of money to a sove- 
reign for arrears is a bad motion. He 
ought to have an income suitable to 
his dignity, but it is his business to 
shew the example of economy to his 
ep coon Economy is, however, scarce- 

considered to be a royal virtue, 
though it is most worthy of the throne; 
and in this, in fact, we ought to mea- 
sure the morality of a king. If he 
spends what does not belong to him, 
let the object be what it will, he is 
highly deserving of censure; and a 

ace rajsed on the distress of others, 
1s a monument only of a king's dis- 
grace. 

The charter to the East-India com- 
pany is a subject of much controver- 
sy. Isit oris it not useful to allow 
such a monopoly, and thus to prevent 
the exertions of Englishmen in near] 
one-half of the globe. We very much 
doubt its propriety. Yet, in the pre- 
sent state of the case, the subject is 
attended with difficulties on every 
side, In a few years the Americans 
will, probably, itterfere very much 
with us in this trade, and the Euro- 
pean markets may possibly be sup- 
plied by them with Indian commodi- 
ties. If the East-India company does 
not keep its engagements with the 
public, there can be little reason for 
allowing it any privileges. 

We may be surprised equally at the 
use of latin in an English court of 

3D2 
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J ustice, and the opposition to the re- 
moval of such a pernicious custom. 
~ The use of Jatin arose from the great 
influence of priests in this country, 
and these priésts belonging to the see 
of Rome. Latin in that court is still 
the language of all its proceedings, as 
it is of its religious services; and they 
who can be so absurd as to make peo- 
pile pray in a language which they do 
not understand, will naturally keep the 
pees as much as possible out of the 
nowledge of their own personal af- 
fairs. We want no arguments now 
to shew us the absurdity of these 
practices, yet the arguments against 
the disuse of Jatin in the courts, shew 
how tenacious men are of any old 
custom, however contradictory it may 
be to common sense. It was said, 
that many of our records were in la- 
tin, and the disuse of the latin would 
make them uncertain: to which the 
true answer might be made :—Let 
them then be translated ; or, if not, 
on account of the occasional necessity 
of consulting these papers, we are 
not to keep up, in our land, a bar- 
barous custom, full of absurdity. 
The charitable corporation was a 
scheme on a smaller scale, but on 


similar principles, with the South-sea 


bubble ; and these are schemes b 

which the English nation is perpetual- 
jy duped. We have seen, jn our own 
times, the Sierra Leone company, the 
bread-baking society, the society for 
the suppression of vice, amd there is 
now a cheap brewing society, A 
fine spurious name carries away many. 
Thus the term charitable corporation 
acted upon the feelings, in the same 
manner as the civilizing of Africa, 
and the ameliorating of the condition 
of the blacks: by the former, five 
hundred thousand pounds were thrown 
away ; by the latter, about half that 
sum; and the directors of the latter, 
with the utmost perseverance, kept 
their places from the beginning of 
their scheme till its destruction. The 
cheap-baking corporation was a bub- 
ble of the same kind ; aud men, who 
were making fortunes in every way, 
entered into a conspiracy agzinst a 
trade, in which it is very extraordi- 
nary to hear cf an instance of a man’s 
making a fortune. The conspiracy, 
like those of greater power, fell of 
itself to the ground: for it was found, 
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in due time, that the public were bet. 
ter served by individuals, pursuing 
their own interest separately, than by 
a combination of men, having a va- 
riety of other things to do, and leav- 
ing the concerns of the. society to 
be managed by a committee, like 
themselves, of their clerks. The so- 
ciety for the suppression of vice is a 
similar bubble ; and individuals, en- 
dued with benevolent and virtuous 
principles, should, in their endea- 
vours to establish them, be careful 
lest, with the best intentions, they 
produce much greater evils than those 
they attempt to discountenance. 

ory Does London afford a 
greater number of proofs in favour of 
civilization, or the want of it ? 

Ans. Abdollah had seen too much 
of the world to form his opinion of 
the manners of a nation by the out- 
ward religion it professed, or the sen- 
timents avowed by its teachers. He 
knew, that where the prevailing re- 
ligion was intolerant and persecuting, 
the greater number would look upon 
it with horror; and, however they 
might repeat the forms of their teach. 
ers, they would give themselves no 
trouble about their meaning in their 
hearts; aud, if the prevailing reli- 
gion was milder in its nature, but had 
great rewards to bestow, on those 
who protessed it, there would never 
be wanted a supply of fit and able 
men to defend any absurdity. It af- 
forded him, however, much food for 
reflection, to be in a country, where 
there were so many sects; where 
three grand divisions, two of which 
were upheld by large revenues, di- 
vided among themselves more than 
half of the kingdom, and the remain. 
der were divided into sects, whose 
names even it was difficult to recol- 
lect.. Dr. C. he found was a mem- 
ber of the established church of En- 
gland, but whether of the true church 
or the false church, he could not de- 
termine, as he was of that arty 
which pretended to understand and 
believe its articles in the true sense, 
whilst the majority of his brethren, 
the clergy, were supposed to Jabour, 
in this respect, under the yoke of in- 
vincible error. Hence, Dr. C. wha 
possessed very valuable preferments, 
was, when he came to town, hand 
and glove with the rich sectaries, half 
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churchmen and half dissenters, who 
were forming a great interest in the 
kingdom ; and, though he had as yet 
never ventured to preach in a meet- 
ing, he did not scruple to praise high- 
ly the discipline of those who did, 
and to rejoice at the conversion of 
every one to his opinions, whether 
he embraced them at the steeple 
house, or the house without a steeple. 

The attempt, however, to convert 
and instruct Abdollah, was attended 
with strange and unforeseen eftects. 
Its failure, in the first instance, was 
kept a secret from the merchant's 
wife; but this could not be long, for 
she met the doctor in the evening, 
and, in her anxiety after his fame and 
his pupil's welfare, she inquired with 
ardour, what progress had been made 
in the morning, and what might in 
future be expected. The doctor red- 
dened like a turkey-cock ; he doubt- 
ed, whether she spoke in jest or in 
earnest ; he could hardly imagine that 
she knew nothing of the matter. 
However, he determined within 
himself not to give her any informa- 
tion, if she was not im the secret, and 
very coldly replied, that little could 
be known at the first lecture, and 
that it was a work of great diificulty 
to polish a rude uk uncultivated 
mind, and a devenerated and corrupt- 
ed heart. The lady was struck equal- 
ly with the colour in his face, and his 
manner of expression, but the ap- 
proach of a third person, prevented 
any farther conversation on the sub- 
She determined, however, to 
earn farther particulars the next 


morning, when the doctor came to 
give his second lecture. 

The doctor did not of course make 
his appearance the next morning, and 
this was attributed * the lady to 

e 


some accident, and her conjecture 
was confirmed by a note from him, 
with excuses for not being able to 
wait upon her at dinner, according 
toa previous invitation, as he was 
unexpectedly summoned out of town, 
to console a sick friend, and to pre- 
pare his family for his exit. This ac- 
counted for his absence for the follow- 
jug two or three days; but she was 
one of his hearers on the next Sun- 
day, and of course expected that on 
Monday she should see him again 
entering upon the important task of 
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instructing Abdollah. The Monday 
came, but no doctor made his appear- 
ance: the lady wondered, and began 
now to think, that something Bad 
gone wrong. Her suspicions were 
confirmed in the evening, as she was 
in a party, where the doctor also was, 
and instead of making up to her, as 
usual, -he was distant and reserved, 
and evidently avoided her conversa- 
tion. This brought on an explanation 
next morning at breaktast, when she 
heard from her husband and the Afri- 
can, the whole secret of the doctor’s 
absence. 

Nothing ceuld equal the surprise 
of the poor lady, at the intellizere2 
communicated respecting her oracie. 
The doctor, to whom she was accus- 
tomed to look up to as on the pinnacle 
of wisdom and learning, suddenly felt 
down nearly ninety per cent. in her 
opinion. She entertained no doubt 
in her mind, till that very moment, 

hat he had Greek and [Hebrew at his 

fingers’ ends, and that’ he could read 
with greater ease the bible in those 
languages, than she could in her own. 
Besides, she said, he was educated at 
the University of Cambridge, was 
known to be a capital scholar, and a 
great preacher, and how could he be 
all this, if he had not studied the 
scriptures. What am I to depend 
upon hereafter? Here have I been 
pinning my faith upon the sleeve of 
this doctor, and perhaps after al! he 
does not Know more of the matter 
than myself. By and by you will 
persuade me, that none of the dear 
good men, who are to dine with us 
to-day, are a bit wiser than the doc- 
tor, andthen to whomam I to go for 
salvation. Why did you not tell me 
this before, or why did you tell me 
at all? ‘Allthe hope of comfort of my 
life is gone for ever. I shall nowsus- 
pect every man in black, and have no 
confidence in one single word he 
utters. 

The merchant and the African did 
not venture to put in a word, till the 
poor lady had vented her sorrows on 
this melancholy occasion, and a flood 
of tears had relieved, her feelings. 
They then observed, that the doctor’s 
case wasnot a singular one; and, if 
she was pleased with his preaching, it 
mattered not to her, whether he read 


his bible in Hebrew or English. This 
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did not satisfy the lady: she insisted 
Upon it now with as much earnest- 
ness as the African had done, that he 
could not teach others properly, un- 
less he had taken first due pains to in- 
struct himself. What, said she, shall 
I think of a man, who gives me a 
Spitalfields silk handkerchief for an 
Indian one? and makes me pay double 
price for it; or English lace for lace 
of Brussels or Valenciennes ? Would 
it be enough for such tradesmen to 
Say : meas: ke madam, I never saw to 
my knowledge, a piece of Indian silk 
or Brussels lace in my life ? 7% 
did he sell me his stuff then ? 
maintain, that such a tradesman is an 
impostor, and 1 think, our friend 
Abdollah in the right, fer using that 
expression in his note for the doctor, 
indeed. Doctor, indeed! hea doc- 
tor. I can’t bear the name of the 
tellow ; why, my husband has more 
Tight to the name of doctor than this 
fellow ; for my husband at least can 
read the bible in Hebrew, whether 
he understands what he reads or not, 
and I begin now to suspect, that he 
knows as much of the matter as these 
doctors, after whom I have been gad- 
ding, God knows how long. 


The company, consisting of the 
merchant, the African, and the two 
daughters, smiled at this explosion, 
and the merchant thanked the lady 
for the compliment she had paid him. 
But, my dear, sayshe, I cannot pre- 
sume to place myself upon a par with 


these gentlemen. 1 keep at a hum- 
bie distance trom even their footstools. 
I have not, like them, a guide ready 
at hand to solve every difficulty. 
When I read my bible, which you 
know I do very frequently, and I 
esteem it above every other book, I 
ain obliged to toil with great labour at 
some passages, to consult a variety 
ot authors, and pursue my researches 
in various languages. All this labour 
is saved to these gentlemen, as they 
have been at the University, and have 
received the Holy Ghost from the 
hands of the bishop. Holy fiddle- 
stick ! exclaimed the good lady: if 
thev have really got the Holy Ghost 
in their noddles, by the bishop's hands 
being placed on their heads, how 
comes it to pass, that the Holy Ghost 
has not taught them Hebrew! That 
would be just as easy as to teach them 
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to talk by the hour together upon a 
quantity of hard names, which we are 
to believe, because they order us to 
do so. My dear lady, here interposed 
the African, I can, I think, answer 
your question. The Holy Ghost of 
these gentlemen is an English Holy 
Ghost, and not a Hebrew Holy Ghost. 
Of course you must not expect it to 
teach more than it knows itself. This 
sally excited a universal smile, and 
the lady’s indignation began to subs 
side. 

A pause ensued, and one of the 
young ladies diverted the conversation 
to another subject, by a paragraph in 
the newspaper, which had caught her 
attention. Just as they were on the 
point of separating, a sudden thought, 
says the merchant, has struck me; 
and, if we all join in it, we may, 
nerhaps, be less inclined to severity 
im our censures on the poor doctor. 
As we are to havea party to-day of 
his friends, and they are all eminent 
preachers, let us sound them, and see, 
whether we should take all for gospel 
that they preach from the pulpit. An 
opportunity will, I have no doubt, 
otter itself, and our friend’s theologi- 
cal books being just at hand, will 
easily consulted. Nothing, however, 
must transpire of what has passed 
this morning ; and you, my dear, ad- 
dressing his wife, must be particu 
larly on your guard, and take care 
not to let any expression escape, that 
may intimate the slightest degree of 
disrespect for the doctor. Here he 
communicated his plan, which was 
received with general approbation ; 
the wife promised her assistance, and 
her daughters rejoiced to think that 
their mother was, as they said, restored 
to her senses. : 

In the afternoon, the divines, eight 
of them, the chiefs of the evangelical 
persuasion, came, agreeably to ap- 
pointment, some accompanied by their 
wives, and they sat down, about a 
score, to a well furnished table. No- 
thing was wanting to complete the 
feast, but the presence of Dr. C. and 
his absence excited many regrets. 
His praises were, however, sung in 
full chorus, and encomiums were la- 
vished without measure on his last 
sermon. ‘The merchant was at no 
time a niggard at his table, and on the 
present eccasion called for the best 
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‘wines and.the best fare that could be 
produced. We may judge of the ef- 
fect of his endeavours, by one of the 
divines, after due homage paid to the 
dishes, shewing both his approbation 
of thé feast and his learning, by the 
éxclamation 
ude Ts Ovpcos sdéveTo SaiTos tensity 

Which in plain English is, we have 
dined odes as well as my lord 
mayor. 

With the table-cloth disappeared 
the barsac, bucctllos, xeres, cham- 
pagne wines, and the liqueurs, that 

ad been plentifully handed round 
during the interval of the courses, 
and on the setting on of the water- 
glasses. With the desert came on 
madeira, that had been to the East 
Indies, port fourteen years old, hock 
from twenty to thirty years of age, 
burgundy not inferior to that of the 
prince of Conti, and champagne from 
a choice corner in the vineyards of 
Sillery. Hermitage contested for the 

alm of victory, with the wines de 
a cote, and some Spanish and Sicilian 
wines were placed upon table, more 
from their quality of strangers, than 
ftom any merit in themselves to be 
introduced into such good company. 
Wine makes glad the heart of man, 
and not to have been cheerful would 
have argued the unworthiness of the 
company to partake of such good 
cheer. 

When the ladies retired, the con- 
versation and the circulation of the 
glass became of course more steady, 
and a general disposition prevailed to 
obey the first summions of the ladies 
to tea. This was over-ruled, howe- 
ver, by the merchant, who could not 
permit any one to move, till he had 
given his opinion on a specimen of 
wines from Hock Heimar.and Johan- 
nis Berg, which the merchant had 
jose ot into his cellars. The former 
iad been secured by the butler of the 


archbishop of Mentz, in a particular 
nook of the castle, just before the 


French took possession of it, and 
which escaped their researches ; the 
latter was conveyed away by 4 pru- 
dent canon of Fulda, who foresaw 
the storm impending over his monas- 
tery. The former was of the vintage 
1726, the latter of 1739. The con- 
test between the two wines was not 
easily settled; but let me recommend 
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to the reader not to be at all discon- 
certed, if they should palm upon him 
Johannis Berg wine instead of old 
hock, for I am much inelined to be- 
lieve, that nine-tenths of the wine 
sold for old hock in England, was 
never within sound of the bells of 
i Heimar 

e company went, as we may say, 
well at sr | to thie ladies, and beng 
the wine is in, the wit, if there isany, 
will out. From the discussion of the 
merit of wines, the conversation now 
turned to the merit of sermons, and 
the last discourse of Dr. C. came upon 
the carpet. It was a death-blow, it 
was unanimously declared, to the So- 
cinians ; and the doctor’s credit was 
established for ever. But, said the 
merchant, are there not some doubts 
about the verse which he took as his 
text. Ihave been told that some emi- 
nent people declare, that it was not 
in the original bible. Here he was 
struck down at once by the united 
voice of the divines, and not without 
some symptoms of contempt at the 
ignorance, which could have con- 
ceived such a speech. Oh! said they 
all, this is the last shift of men, that 
are beat ; when they can’t get over a 
difficulty, they immediately cry out, 
the verse is not to be found, or it is 
wrong translated. Yet, said the mer- 
chant, Sir Isaac Newton does not 
seem to be a man of this kind, and he 
rejected the verse. Sir I. Newton, 
it was replied, was a good philosopher 
and mathematician, but no one could 
place much confidence in him as a 
divine. The merchant then menti- 
oned some other names, and by de- 

ees got from each of the divines, a 

ull confession that he had never read 

one word that Sir Isaac Newton, 
Emlyn, Marsh, Griesback or Por- 
son had said upon the subject of this 
verse, though it is well known that 
the controversy has led to the display 
of sagacity and learning, which, in- 
dependent of the subject itself, was 
calculated to excite the curiosity of 
any person that made pretensions to 
literature. 

The merchant now expressed his 
wonder that this verse, if it had be- 
longed to the scriptures, should ever 
have been left out of them, and this 
excited a surprise on the part of the 
divines, as none of them had seen a 
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testament in which it was left out.— 
Here the African offered his assist- 
ance, and brought the first edition of 
luuther’s bible, and the first and se- 
cond edition of Erasmus’s testament, 
with some old editions of English 
bibles. These were opened at the 
first epistle of John; chapter fifth, 
verse the seventh ; and, lo! the verse 
in King James’s bible, which runs 
thus, There are three that bear re- 
cord in Heaven, the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Ghost, was not 
to be found in the German and 
Greek ; and in the English bibles, it 
was either placed in italics in the 
body of the text, or in the margin. 
This discovery produced no effect 
upon the divines; they all agreed 
that it was in the common English 
bibles, and that was enough for their 

urpose. The merchants wife was 
here on the point of making a sally, 
but a glance from her husband brought 
her into order. 

The complimenis paid to Abdollah 
on his books, naturally induced him 
to bring out more of his treasures, 
and among them his Kennicott’s He- 
brew bible, by which the merchant 
contrived to convince his wife, that 
not one of the divines, whom she so 
highly prized, knew more of the mat- 
ter than Dr. C She heard, 
however, this subsequent conversation 
in a very different manner from her 
usual custom. The contempt they 
expressed of book-learning, and the 
superiority of vital Christianity, made 
a deep impression on her mind. She 
examined, with more attention, their 
reasonings upon this subject ; and, as 
she was not now inclined to take eve- 
ry thing they uttered for granted, she 
began to perceive how much easier it 
was to enter into a rhapsody of com- 
mon-place notions on grace and pre- 
destination, and the trinity, and vital 
christianity, than to enter into a calm 
discussion on a passage of scripture, 
** You have given me a grand lesson, 
(says she to her husband; when the 
company had retired.) I will now 
read my bible with my own eyes. If 
I err, I cannot do worse than when I 
placed implicit confidence in such 
teachers. But what a pity it is that 
the people should be so deceived.” — 
** It is indeed (replied the merchant,) 
but it is notin our power to hinder 
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it. When the blind lead the blind, 
the consequence is obvious. Our di- 
vines will probably all preach upon 
this spurious verse next Sunday ; yet, 
when access is open to every one to 
the words of Him who taught, as no 
man ever before or. after him has 
taught, they who will not read for 
themselves, must bear the blame. 

Quest. VI—Which is the most 
dangerous institution, the inquisition, 
or the society for the suppression of 
vice ? 

Ans.—Among the various delusions 
with which mankind are at times car- 
ried away, none appear so strange, 
as that men of superior learning and 
attainments, and who profess a more 
than ordinary attachment to the holy 
scriptures, should be so far removed 
from the spirit of them, as to throw 
aside every feeling of humanity, and 
delight in the cries of their fellow 
creatures. A striking instance of this 


‘ kind presents itself in the life of Cal- 


vin, the head of a numerous sect, and 
into whose principles the society for 
the suppression of vice, is, to say the 
least, im danger of falling. Calvin 
had a friend, whose name was Ser- 
vetus, a very amiable physician, and 
supposed to be the first person who 
discovered the circulation of the blood. 
The reformation had opened his eyes, 
and he bent his thoughts most studi- 
ously to the scriptures, and following 
the example set him of free inquiry, 
he thought himself justified in preach- 
ing. his tenets, though they might 
differ from those of Luther and Cai- 
vin, since these two heroes used. to 
the full extent this liberty, though 
their opinions militated with the esta- 
blished doctrines, those of the Roman 
church. 

But christian love is a very tender 
plant, and Calvin’s heart was not 
suited to its growth. He could rave 
and rail at the impieties and follies of 
the papists, and as long as any person 
did the same, not pretending to know 
more than this new teacher, he might 
do it with impunity : but woe be to 
him, if he pretended to go a step far- 
ther, Mr. Calvin had gone far 
enough, and no one was to go beyond 
him : he was the pope of his party, 
and his religion was another name for 
popery; popery stripped of all its 
magnificence and splendor, and pre- 
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senting itself to the view in all the 
sullenness of pharisaical hypocrisy. 
Servetus, a Spaniard, whose nation 
had not yet been tamed into a com- 
plete acquiescence with the dictates 
of the holy, or more properly speak- 
ing, the accursed inquisition, was not 
inclined to submit to any shackles in 
epee the scriptures: he stu- 
died them for himself, and, when he 
had discovered what he thought to be 
an important truth, he hasted to make 
it known to his friend Calvin. Cal- 
vin lived at that time in Geneva ; and, 
it is to be remarked, would have been 
burned in many parts of the catholic 
world. Servetus, therefore, could 
have no idea that his friend believed 
fire and faggot to be the proper means 
of arguing with any one of his fellow 
christians. 

There is nothing, which the unfor- 
tunate men in this country, called 
calvinists, dislike so much, as to hear 
the relation of this conduct and mode 
of arguing of their great teacher. It 
isa blemish, they say, in his history, 
when they are hardly pressed, but 
they cannot, on that account, give him 
up as theirhead and teacher. Strange 
itis, that when the apostles refused 
to lend their names to any sect, that 
any party of christians should be so 
attached to names, as to take to them- 
selves a name which had acted so un- 
worthily of christianity. But so it is; 
there are men who pride themselves 
on this unhallowed name, this Cal- 
vin, or as his real name was, this 
Monsieur le Chauve; and they are 
not satisfied with their attachment to 
this Monsieur le Chauve, but they 
are very angry with those, who do 
not entertain the same affection for 
his memory. Hence, the church of 
England is now divided into two sects, 
one of which pretends, that its articles 
are to be interpreted according to 
the sentiments of this Monsieur le 
Chauve; the others denying it. The 
controversy is too ridiculous for any 
man to trouble his head about, and 
both parties would be better employ- 
ed in examining, how far the articles 
of this church agree or disagree with 
the word of God. 

, The society for the suppression of 
Vice, professes to be of the church of 
England, and will admit no one as a 
member, who is not of that church. 
This is = important point; for it 
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clears a very decided majority of 
the kingdom from being concerned 
in its practices. The question is, whe- 
ther it belongs to the party of this 
Monsieur le Chauve or not? Mr. le 
Chauve’s party delights in the name 
of serious christians, evangelical 
preachers, gospel teachers, the reli- 
gious world; and they look Rx ag 
others as led away by carnal morality, 
and scarcely endued with any spirit 
of religion. Vice is so odious to them, 
that they must grope into every hole 
or corner for it, and a cheerful face 
on a Sunday, is a sure indication of an 
evil heart. From this we might na- 
turally conclude, that the society for 
the suppression of vice, one of whose 
main points is, to make a sour-faced 
Sunday, ranges itself under the ban- 
ners of this Monsieur le Chauve. But 
there is another point, which strength- 
ens the suspicion, and brings us back 
to Monsieur le Chauve’s treatment o 
his friend Servetus. : 
Monsieur le Chauve wrote many 
books and letters upon religious sub- 
jects ; he flew out against the adora- 
tion of images and pictures of saints, 
and. of the mother of God, but he 
worshipped the same God as the pa- 
pists did, and he who had struck out 
of the lists of adoration, so many ob- 
jects of worship, could not permit, 
that his scanty list should be at all di- 
minished. He worshipped three per- 
sons as God ; each of them he swore 
was God, and every one who denied 
it was a nebulo, arabula, a rascal and 
a scoundrel. Servetus, looking over 
the scriptures attentively upon this 
head, searched in vain for one of these 
pos for what Monsieur le 
hauve called a person, Servetus 
found to be always denoted by a name 
in Greek of the neuter gender, and 
which always means a quality. He 
was as unfortunate in the other part 
of his search; for another of these 
three persons he found to be the most 
amiable and virtuous of the human 
race, marked by the peculiar favours 
of his creator, but ascribiug all the 
glory of his actions to his . These 
iscoveries Servetus made known to 
Monsieur le Chauve, who burst into 
a violent passion ; and Servetus main- 
taining the same opinions at Geneva 
by word of mouth, was condemned 
to expiate his supposed guilt in the 
flames. 
3E 
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It might be supposed, that, when 
things came to an. extremity, some 
compassion might be excitec by the 
sufferings of a fellow creature ; but a 
persecuting spirit will avail itself of 
every circumstance to strengthen it- 
self in iniquity. Servetus was, as he 
well might be, shocked at this cruel 
sentence. At the moment that it was 
passed, he cried out for mercy : mi- 
sericordia, misericordia, he repeated 
over and over again: he adjured all 
in the bowels of Christ to Lows pity 
upon him. But no! their hearts were 
hardened ; the terror of his mind at 
the severity of his sentence, was in- 
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absurd and impudent opinions. Tha #. 
is not quite so certain ; for certain it 
is, that this society for the suppres- 
sion of vice had the impudence to 
insert, in the programma of the vices 
it proscribed, the clause in the act of 

arliament, passed in the reign of 

Villiam II. which condemned to 
many terrible penalties, the persons 
who maintained the opinions, for 
which Servetus was burned at Geneva. 
This act has been a dead letter on our 
statute-book ; the attempt to revive 
it by the society for the suppression of 
vice, points them out as true disciples 
of Monsieur le Chauve ; but whether 


terpreted into a proper judgment of they maintain any other jacobinical 


God for his blasphemy. Human na- 
ture felt very sensibly in him; but 
his mind remained firm to the ut- 
most; he persisted in declaring the 
truth, that only one God was to be 
worshipped; the scriptures preach 
only one God, who is called in the 
old testament the God of Israel, and 
in the new testament the God of Jesus 
Christ. 

From the prison to the stake he 
was hurried in a most indecent man- 
ner, crying all the way for pity, for 
misericordia; but the word pity was 
not known in the vocabulary of these 
wretched calvinists. Monsicur le 
Chauve enjoyed the sight, and the 
screams of his friend, in a letter to a 
correspondent, he relates with satis- 
faction, that Servetus roared like a 
town-bull, when he was dragged to 
the stake ; and that, til] the flames 
had taken away his senses, he did not 
cease to roar out for pity, for mise- 
ricordia. A common friend, Mr. 
Schwartzarde, or black earth, who 
had turned his name into Greek, and 
called himself Melancthon, applaud- 
ed this-murder, yet he was called the 
mild: Melancthon ;_ but his heart 
grieved only at the sufferings of his 
own sect, and had no compassion on 
those who presumed to take the same 
liberty as himself, in interpreting the 
scriptures. 

But what has all this to do with the 


society for the suppression of vice. If 


they are disciples of the barbarian M. 
le Chauve, it is not to be presumed 


that they would take a pleasure in 
hearing the roarings of a fellow. crea- 
ture, who was carried to be burnt at 
Smithfield, for not believing all his 


opinions, we will leave to a farther 
discussion. 

Questions to be answered 
month. 

Quest. I. What are the chief occur- 
rences between the eclipse, which oc- 
casioned the destruction of the Athe- 
nian army under Nicias, and the death 
of Socrates ? 

Quest. II. To what reflections do 
they give rise ? 

Quest. I11. What are the chief oc- 
currences not yet mentioned, between 
the destruction of the old English con- 
stitution by septennial parliaments, and 
the rebellion in 1745? 

Quest. 1V. To what reflections do 
they give rise? 

Quest. V. Does London afford to an 
inquisitive mind a greater number of 
proofs in favour of civilization or the 
want of it? 

Quest. VI. Which is the most dan- 
gerous institution, the inquisition, or 
the society for the suppression of vice ? 


next 





ESSAYS, AFTER THE MANNER OF DR. 
FRANKLIN, FIRST PUBLISHED IN 
AMERICA BY NOAH WEBSTER. 

THE BELLOWS. 

THE bellows is a very useless piece 
of houshold furniture. The black- 
smith and the silversmith must have 
a pair of bellows, but in a family 
there is no need of them. Dr. Frank- 
lin has said, “‘ Time is’ money; I 
say, “Common Sense is money.” If 
wood be so laid upon the Kenrth, that 
it will not burn as well without blow- 
ing as. with it, the man who lays it is 
not the wiser for experience, nor has 
he improved by facts within his daily 
observation, 
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My friend, Jack Lounger, puts his 
coals and brands on the hearth, and 
piles the wood above ; he then goes 
to work with the bellows ; he blows 
till the room is full of smoke, and 
makes a blaze; he stops, and the 
blaze subsides ; he then plies the bel- 
lows, till he is quite vexed; the fire 
will take its own time; nature will 
not be hurried. 

Billy Trim, with the same advan- 
tages for improvement, has attended 
more to the principles of nature. He 
lays a few chips near the log, but not 
quite close to it; he places the brands 
of fire and large coals on the top, 
leaving small openings of half an inch, 
or an inch, and then lays wood loose- 
ly over the coals. The ashes below 
are removed; acurrent of air ascends ; 
the fire brightens, and soon kindles 
into aflame. Billy Trim calls this 
“« Nature’s Bellows ;” every person 
can make it; it costs nothing; Com- 
inon Sense is money. 


EVERY ONE TO HIS NOTION, 

MOST certainly. If a man is a 
little odd in his way, as we ey 
phrase it, or what the French call 
outre, his friends say. he is a notional 
creature, or full of notions. And 
where is the man or woman living, 
that is not full of notions? Even the 
Congress have their notions. (ne of 
the most distinguished spouters in that 
honourable body will insist upon it 
that the speaker of the house of re- 
presentatives is next in rank to the 
president. This man is certainly a 
notional creature; but every one to 
his notion. Others have contended 
warmly that their residence ought to 
be fixed in the woods about Conego- 
cheague ; but it is best to remove thi- 
ther, by little and little. Is not this 
a notion ? 

The legislature of Massachusets, 
some years ago, took it into their 
heads to kill the profession of law by 
aqueer act; but the attempt failed. 
People would still go to lawyers, and 
lawyers would live, while people 
would employ them. But the gene- 
ral court was full of notions. Let 
lawyers multiply till a famine of bu- 
siness comes upon them, and then 
they will die like Egyptian frogs. 

A neighbour of mine, who is a full- 
grown man, asserts, that the surface 


of the ocean is higher than the Jand> 
and that by a constant miraculous re- 
straint of the Almighty, the water is 
kept from overflowing the earth. 
His opinion is founded on those words 
of scripture, “ the bounds are set.” 
This man is full of notions. Do not 
laugh at my neighbour, gentle reader, 
tor [ will bet ten to one, that in some 
other particulars, thou art just as no- 
tional thyself. 

Love is the most notional passion ; 
not excepting ambition and supersti- 
tion. Ionce knew a woman, who 
had a very amiable daughter, declare 
it was monstrous indelicate fora young 
lady to love a man. She might love 
an elegant house, a carriage, and 
even money; but to love a man’s 
person was shocking. But every one 
to her notion. 

When I was a young man, I knew 
an attorney who was attaehed to what 
1s Called fumily ; that is, whose famil 
by good Juck had stripped off their 
woollen shirts and checked aprons, 
just one generation before, and kept 
them off, til] their companions who 
had associated with them in their 
woollen dress, were mostly dead. 
The attorney had not wore linen shirts 
so long by ten years as this family ; 
and yet had the assurance to fall in 
love with one of the daughters. The 
man however did not meet with cold 
looks from the daughter; but the pa- 
rents walked a tip-toe at the affront 
ottered their female family. The 
daughter was notional as well as the 
parents ; they intended to have their 
notion, but he had her’s; and a verv 
good notion it was, for a more happy 
couple does not exist. 

But the strangest of all notions is, 
that parents will not permit their 
daughters or sons to Jove for them- 
selves. I know a widow with a fa- 
mily of likely daughters, who insists 


-upon it that her daughters do not 


know how to love for themselves ; 
she therefore means to love for them. 
She is an odd woman, and a notional 
creature ; but every one to his notion. 





ANY OTHER TIME WILL DO. 


NATURE never says this. She 
jogs on without delay, and always 
does her work in season. 

The parson puts off preparation for 
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Sunday, from Monday to Tuesday, 
and from Tuesday to Wednesday, and 
so on to Saturday. He can write a 
sermon at any time. The first of the 
week slides away in visits; in busi- 
ness ; in amusements ; the last of the 
week is to be devoted to study; but 
company, a sick parishioner, and 
twenty unexpected avocations break 
in upon the reserved part of the week ; 
no preparation is made for the duties 
of | var until Saturday evening ; 
a genius may yet be tolerably well 
prepared in afew hours; but how 
few are the preachers of such genius ! 
Yet even the dull have a resource; 
an old sermon with a new text is just 
as good as a fresh-made sermon: 
‘True, for how few would know whe- 
ther they had heard a sermon once 
or a dozen times. Happy dullness! 
Like people, like priest ! 

The doctor has a patient in a dan- 

gerous situation ; he hurries to his re- 

‘Tief; he makes no delay. But sup- 
pose his patient has a lingering disor- 
der; why, says the doctor, | can vi- 
sit himat any time. He has assigned 
an hour indeed when he will see his 
patient; but any other time will do 
as well. The patient waits till the 
hour is past ; then he becomes’ impa- 
tient ; if his disorder is not violent, 
most probably he is cross and irrita- 
ble ; * frets at the doctor; and ten 
to one the doctor loses his custom. 
Then the doctor believes, that no 
time will do so well as the right 
time. 

The lawyer has several causes in 
court; he can prepare them for trial 
at any time. Several causes stand as- 
signed for trial before his; he can 
finish the pleadings at any time; by 
some unforeseen accident, business 
takes a new turn; the court urge for- 
ward to complete it; his causes are 
called, and they are not ready; a non- 
suit ; adelay; or some other expen- 
sive alternative is the consequence. 

The farmer’s fence is down, and 
his fields exposed to his neighbour’s 
cattle; but he has a little job to do 
first ; he can repair his fences at any 
time; before his any time comes, fift 

or a hundred sheep get into his field, 
and eat, and trample down his wheat: 
for want of an hour’s work, he loses 
ten, fifteen, or twenty bushels of 
wheat. His apple-trees want prun- 


ing; but he must dress his flax before 
he can do it; warm weather ap- 
proaches ; he will certainly prune his 
trees ina day ortwo; but he will 
finish a little job first; before he has 
done, the season is past ; it is too late 
to prune his trees ; they must go ano- 
ther year ; and half his fruit is lost. 

The lounging house-wife rises in 
the morning in haste; for lazy folks 
are ever in a hurry. She has not 
time to put on her cloaths properly ; 
but she can do it at any time. She 
draws on her gown, but leaves it half 
pinned ; her handkerchief is thrown 
awry across her neck; her shoes 
down at her heels ; she bustles about 
with her hair over her eyes; she runs 
from room toroom slip-shod, resolved 
to do up the work and dress _ herself; 
but folks who are slip-shod about the 
feet, are usually slip-shod all over the 
house and all day; they begin every 
thing, and finish nothing. In the 
midst of the poor woman's hurry, 
somebody comes in; she is in a flutter ; 
runs into the next room; pins up her 
gown and handkerchief; hurries back 
with her heels thumping the floor ; 
** O dear, you have catched us all in 
the suds; I intended to have cleaned 
up before any body came in; but I 
have had every thing ‘o do this morn- 
ing;” in the mean time, she catches 
hold of the broom, and begins to 
sweep ; the dust rises, and stifles 
every soul present. This is ill man- 
ners indeed to brush the dust into a 
neighbour's face; but the woman is 
very sorry it — ens so, 

Many a neighbour has thus been 
entertained with apologies and dust 
at a friend’s house, and wherever this 
takes place, depend on it, the mis- 
tress puts off to any time, that is, to 
no time, what ought to be done at the 
present time. 





ON THE MANAGEMENT OF THE AF- 
FAIRS OF THE POOR. 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 


SIR, 

AMONG the various interesting 
topics presented to the notice of the 
public, by means of your useful mis- 
cellany, T observe that the considera- 
tion of our Poor Laws has a very con- 
spicuous place. After securing our 
political independence, no subject can 
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be more important, and posterity will 
be under.a considerable obligation to 
you, for occasionally admitting such 
reflections, as may be connected with 
it. 

Few persons can have paid much 
attention to the conditica of our poor, 
without having had occasion to ob- 
serve, that scarcely any body is per- 
fectly satisfied with our present mode 
of providing for and managing them. 
The number of philanthropists who, 
during the last century have publicly 
recorded their disapprobation, and 
proposed the reform of this system, 
is incredible ; and the mind is at a 
loss to imagine how it has happened, 
that of all the amendments suggested, 
no one has received a sufficient de- 
gree of support to effect the removal 
of its evils. To account for it upon 
the poy that as every one has 
been equally interested in those im- 
provements, no one has chosen to 
incur the necessary trouble and incon- 
venience for the sake of others, would 
be to libel the public spirit and _patri- 
otism of our countrymen ; for many 
judicious persons have taken great 
pains to get their plans adopted, and 
the present unsuitable system re- 
moved. Nor should we be much 
nearer to the truth, if we were to at- 
tribute it to the imperfection of the 
plans themselves, since the respective 
theorists must have been perfectly sa- 
tisfied with their own speculations, 
and might, as in many other cases, 
have commenced their systems, upon 
expectations of demonstrating their 
practical advantages to the country. 

A solution of this difficulty is, ne- 
vertheless, highly important to us in 
our present circumstances ; for if we 
could come any thing near to the 
truth, we might, perhaps, avoid some 
fundamental error of their’s, and ac- 
complish the great desideratum. One 
opinion seems to have influenced all 
persons of every rank, who have at- 
tempted the melioration of the pre- 
sent system, which must have go- 
weal all their measures, and should 
this se to be a mistake, by simply 


avoiding it, we may be able to obtain 


ourend. ‘This opinion is, that what- 
ever new mode might be divined for 
making a better provision for the 
poor, it must be commenced by the 
authority of government ; and it is so 


rfectly natural, that it might have 

en considered a sort of civil atheism 
to question its truth, had not the le- 
gislature invariably refused its assist- 
ance toany of the new establishments 
et gee Such refusals cannot have 

een given upon light grounds, and 
it is worth while to inquire whether 
some very weighty reasons may not 
justify a repetition of the same refusal, 
as often as the legislature may be 
called upon to abolish the present 
method, in favour of any untried 
scheme. 

A system, by which every moral 
sentiment, every human action, and 
every article of property within the 
kingdom of England is infinenced, 
must not be suddenly overthrown, 
whatever may be its immediate dis- 
advantages. The civil code for the 
provision and management of the 
poor, has entered very intimately in- 
to the composition of our national 
character, as well as into the value of 
all our property, and hence, every at- 
tempt to remove that system, should 
be gradual in its operation. But if- 
the legislature were hastily to declare 
in favour of any new scheme, it might 

roduce a convulsion in the country, 
ittle short of arevolution. Is there 
not much reason then to conclude, 
that whatever system may succeed, 
must have been submitted to a suffi- 
cient trial, before the legislature can 
be expected to abolish the present in 
its favour. 

This suggestion is entitled to the 
more attention, when it is considered 
that by a report lately laid before par- 
liament, it appears that nearly one- 
eighth of the whole people are de- 
pendent upon charity, an evil of such 
a mischievous extent, that it could 
have obtained no credit, had it been 
stated upon private authority. 

A decheation supported by such a 
sanction, must convince every indi- 
vidual that the danger it threatens, 
will by no means admit of the apathy 
that has hitherto been indulged upon 
this subject. The remcdy must be 
immediately sought, or the disease 
may become incurable. What the 
proper remedy may be, must become 
matter of patient investigation ;_ but 
the inquiry will occupy so much time, 
that it will not afford a moment to be 
lost before its commencement. 
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The various attempts that have 
been made to make the best of the 
present system, may be taken as a 
pledge of the zeal by which any eftec- 
tual measure would be seconded, if 
by a fortunate conclusion that zeal 
were to be properly directed. Mr. 
Colquhoun, in his treatise on the police 
of the metropolis, proves that the 
sums dispersed by voluntary charity, 
greatly exceed those raised for the 
poor by compulsory assessments, and 
this fact at once shews, that the num- 
ber of the poor would be far more 
than one-eighth of the people, if there 
were no other resources than the pa- 
rish assessments under the present 
system ; and also, that the affluent do 
not require any legislative authority 
to force them to support any new 
mode of relief that may be rationally 
contrived. 

Although to decide which is the 
best course to pursue in making a suit- 
able provision for age and distress, is 
one of the most difficult problems 
that the political economist has ever 
had to solve, yet there are a few sim- 
oe which may be consi- 
dered as the elements of which all our 
proceedings for the accomplishment 
of the end, ought to be compounded. 
Charity, for example, should never 
be supported by means that must oc- 
casion poverty. It should never be 
so dispensed, as to be a reward for 
idleness. Care should be taken that 
the expences of its distribution should 
not be encreased by a complicated 
mode, and that its provision should 
furnish an ample reward to industry 
under misfortune. 

Little argument is necessary to 

rove that these rules have been most- 
y overlooked in ali our charitable ar- 
rangements until this time. We seem 
to have acted, as if we were so fond of 
being complimented on account of 
our charity, that if we could but ob- 
tain the encomiums, we were quite 
indifferent what became of the sums 
they cost us. It is only upon this 
principle that one can account for the 
ditterent forms that have been given 
to charity, without any attempt to 
produce a general effect. Pure and 


genuine benevolence is never satisfied 
while any good remains to be done; 
but, were we to take cognizance of 
all the misery that is left untouched, 





notwithstanding all the sums that are 
expended in the name of charity, we 
should be very apt to conclude, that 
those sums are rather squandered than 
appropriated. 

enevolence, wisely directed, will 
not be satisfied with providing mere 
temporary relief in extreme Cases, it 
will endeavour to operate real and 
substantial improvements, in the con- 
ditions of the people: but whoever 
will take the trouble of examining the 
writers who have treated upon this 
subject, will be convinced that the 
state of our poor has not undergone 
the least improvement during the last 
century. 

De Foe considered it a very serious 
evil in his days that the people be- 
stowed charity without discriminati- 
on; the consequence of which, he 
says, was, that great numbers of the 
lower classes spent the greatest part 
of their money in ale-houses, and 
lived a great part of their time upon 
alms. This imprudence has main- 
tained its ground unimpaired, to the 
present time, so that the labourer has 
no inducement to prefer virtue to vice. 
No description of persons would 
chuse such a state of things after a 
single hour’s reflection, because it is 
the means of undermining the tran- 

uillity of thousands, without giving 
the smallest advantage in exchange, 
and its impolicy will be very obvious 
if it be considered that scarcely any 
ge exists, however poor they may 

, who have not, at some periods of 
their lives, been in a condition to 
spare something towards making a 

rovision against want. Now, if it 

e considered, what an eftect the pos- 
session of property has upon the mind, 
however, let the amount be never so 
smiall, there can be nodoubt as to the 
advantages that would result from 
any opportunity that might be given 
to the people, to make provision in 
their early days, against a period of 
decrepitude and want. 

It is extremely probable that an ill- 
advised reliance upon the premature 
interference of the legislature, may 
have been the only reason why some 
measure of this sort has not long since 
been adopted, for the practicability of 
it has been very clearly proved by Dr. 
Price, and he instances the houses of 
retreat in Holland, A great advan 
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ty shillings a year for his club, he is 
obliged to exhaust his stock to find 
fifteen shillings to pay the rates, and 
thus hurried on toward that poverty 
which a judicious arrangement would 


tage of such houses is, that though 
they do not reject the benevolence of 
the liberal, they confer no disgrace 
upon those who partake of its bene- 
fits, and there cannot be two opinions 
upon the duty of relieving distress 
in the least offensive way. 

Such an institution might be esta- 
blished without any act of parliament, 
with as much ease as a common dis- 
pensary, and might be rendered ade- 
quate to most of the purposes of all 
our other benevolent institutions, if 
the liberal of every class could be pre- 
vailed upon to unite all their efforts in 
one pursuit, and bestow their gifts 
upon those only who may have done 
their best to provide for themselves. 

The unwillingness of the poor to 
provide for themselves, cannot be 
a as an objection to the scheme, 

ecause their numerous attempts to 
make such provision by means of 
those ill-digested projects— benefit- 
clubs, prove that they only want the 
opportunity, and not the inclination. 
No more can it be objected that the 
description of persons so providing, 
are above the class that may fairly be 
denominated poor; for many persons 
come tothe parish who, during their 
lives, have nin superior circum- 
stances to many members of benefit- 
clubs ; and many members of those 
homely communities do themselves 
come to the work-house, and when 
there, find the trifling allowances from 
clubs, a considerable relief. Great part 
of the sums expended at those clubs, 
is wasted in liquors, and a still great- 
er part in the trouble oceasioned by 
that system of espionage which they 
are under the necessity of adopting to 
avoid imposition. That any persons 
making those exertions against want, 
should be abandoned to the half- 
starved comforts of a parish work- 
house, is highly disgraceful to a state 
of civilized society, and shew that we 
are entitled to = 9 less credit for our 
judgment, than for our generosity. 
’ yg Bs boy and cums atthe tradin 
towns, there are many workmen, an 
small shopkeepers who belong to 
friendly societies, and yet are obliged 
to pay the poors’ rate, notwithstand- 
ing the preamble of Mr. Rose’s bill 
professes to afford encouragement and 
relief to those institutions. After the 
man has exerted his skill te saye thir- 


enable him toavoid. Some persons 
have thought that the bill alluded to 
would have answered the purpose 
much better if it had relieved persons 
belonging to friendly societies, from 
the pari rates. Be that as it may, 
there can be no doubt, but if an in- 
stitution were formed which would 
enable them to make a provision suf- 
ficient to secure them against the pos- 
sible chance of coming to the parish, 
that then the country would have 
every motive for exempting them 
from such assessments. No argu- 
ment ean be necessary to convince the 
opulent that such a commutation 
would be greatly in favour of the pub- 
lic burthens, the principal ditficulty is 
how to commence such an establish- 
ment. With our old prejudices and 
ema pe and our childish appre- 
1ension against innovations, very little 
is to be expected ; but if we can mus- 
ter courage to traverse a road, of 
which no chart has been traced by 
the researches of our ancestors, we 
shall find that the only difficulties are 
in our own imaginations. The means 
are perfectly simple, and the expences 
of trying the experiment, little more 
than an annual dispensary feast. 

Let a hundred pounds be raised to 
form a fund to reward those who will 
subscribe towards an annuity for them- 
selves in old aye, and let it be distri- 
buted in proportion to their own con- 
tributions. Leave the subscription 
open, so that it may be sufficiently 
large to operate as a powerful induce- 
ment, in case the number of contrilu- 
tors should become great ; and to de- 
stroy the invidious distinctions, with 
which all existing institutions mark 
poverty, let every one who chuses, 
contribute for annuities. Many an 
old man is to be found in a work- 
house, who, if he could have provided 
against poverty, without being sus- 
pected of being poor, would, in the 
vigour of life have guarded against 
the misfortunes of age; but, unbap- 
pily for our people, we have no means 

y which they can provide against 
misfortune, unless they be nearly in 
a condition to bid it defiance. 
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So many very respectable authori- 
ties have entered the lines of discus- 
sion of late years, to point. out the 
advantages of relieving the aged at 
their own homes, instead of impri- 
soning them in parish houses, that 
little fear need be entertained of that 
part of the present system being per- 
tinaceously adhered to; and, when it 
is considered that most of those per- 
sons could live for less at their own 
disposal, than they do while shut up 
in the parish buildings, it will appear 
evident, that it would be more econo- 
mical to provide small annuities for 
them, than to continue the present 
plan, even if no contribution of their 
own was to come in aid of the fund. 

By the returns made to parliament 
it — that every person in a 
workhouse cost 12/. 3s. 63d. a year to 
the parish, upon an average, through- 
out the kingdom ; and, when it is 
considered how small a sum, contri- 
buted by trifling payments, and put 
out to compound interest, from twen- 
ty years of age until the time that 

ersons are obliged to go into a work- 

ouse, would be sufficient, the diffi- 
culty of prevailing upon the people to 
make at least as good a provision as 
this for themselves, cannot be regard- 
ed as serious. Every person should 
be at liberty to subscribe for annuities 
as large as he might think proper, in 
order that, if he should find it neces- 
sary to relax as he should advance in 
life, he might be enabled so to do.— 
One great advantage of such a mode 
would b be, that nearly the whole of the 
sums raised for the purpose of bene- 
volénce, would be expended in the 
actual wants of the poor ; whereas by 
the present, a vety great proportion 
of them are spent in watching over 
the distribution of the remainder. 
Instead of leaving the poor to take 
the trouble of laying out their own 
ee the present scheme has to 
pay the expense of a numerous bat- 
talion of gaolers, and scourges, and 
councils, in every town, to decide 
when they shall eat roast meat, when 
they shall eat boiled meat, and when 
they shall eat no meat at all. The 
expences and the trouble of parish 
legislation are a very serious burthen, 
as also are the buildings in which the 
poor are locked up. 

It is not, however, pretended that 
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any kind of contrivance would en- 
tirely supersede the necessity of a re- 
treat for the aged and feeble, in all 
cases. Experience has proved, that 
many cases will occur, in which it 
would not be indulgence, but cruelty, 
to leave the drooping and decayed to 
shift for themselves, in the midst of 
a bustling world. The want of health, 
and the want of friends, will, upon 
Many occasions, expose the aged to 
the necessity of throwing themselves 
upon the bosom of society, where, if 
they could not find attention and re- 
pose, they must perish through ne- 
glect ; but those cases bear so small 
a proportion to the number of peo- 
ple shut up in the workhouses, that 
one house in a county would be suffi-- 
cient to supply the place for them all ; 
like the houses of retreat in Holland, 
alluded to by Dr. Price, or that in 
France, mentioned by Mr. Yorke, 
and described so largely in the first 
number of your magazine, they should 
be rendered places of desirable re- 
tirement, and various motives, which 
are at present unknown, would then 
operate to induce persons to contri- 
bute to such an institution. 

A singular species of torper, occa- 
sioned by a bad education, seems to 
have influenced all polite nations, 
which has never suffered them to 
think of curing that disease of civil 
society—poverty ; although there is 
no other disease inflicted by the hand 
of heaven, but what they have at- 
tempted to eradicate. Yet is this dis- 
éase one of the greatest enemies to 
human happiness, and the most pro- 
lific source of disorder and of crime. 
Numerous bodies of learned men find 
no objection to forming councils, and 
devising means, to extirpate a physi- 
cal malady, of which even the causes 
are unknown, and yet they suffer a 
species of mauvaise honte to deter 

em from attacking this civico-moral 
malady, every mystery of which may 
be explored by the eastest means of re- 
pate The simple axiom, that the 
misery of no individual arises so much 
out of a deprivation of wealth, as out 
of an inability to apply his talents, 
would serve as a guide to lead through 
all the windings of this labyrinth ; for 
it proves the infallible cathollicon to 
be included in the short precept— 
Find employment for the people ; 
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and restricts all our charity to the pur- 
chase of materials for that purpose. 
No measure connected with this sub- 
ject is supposed to have more difficul- 
ties attending it, than that of employ- 
ing the poor. It has afforded matter 
for discussion and controversy, both 
in and cut of parliament, for near two 
centuries ; and, if our opinion were 
to be formed by the effects that are to 
be seen, it might be concluded, that 
the wisest councils have not always 
been attended to. The difficulty does 
not arise out of the nature of the 
thing, but out of the false notions 
that we have attached to poverty, and 
which have led us to adopt any mea- 
sures but the right. 

I feel that I have already trespassed 
too Jong upon nad pages to warrant 
my entering at large into this question 
at present ; but I must beg leave to 
observe, that this measure also might 
be tried at an expense comparatively 
trifling, if it were taken up by a few 
individuals, without embarrassing it 
by legislative interference. 

Suppose one hundred beggars con- 
stantly addressing themselves to the 
feelings of the inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis, and a hundred persons not 
of that character, who have neither 


incomes nor employments, but who 
contrive to live, either by borrowing 
small sums, or gettin small credits 
for the necessaries of life, they will 
cost the public, one way or the other, 


10,000]. per annum, for which they 
do not return the least service. This 
sum is not brought to any account, 
cither in the compulsory assessments, 
or in the voluntary subscriptions raised 
for the purposes of charity (and which, 
according to a statement of Mr. Col- 
guhoun, amount to $50,000/. per ann. 
in the metropolis alone), and it is 
expended upon persons of whom one 
half would work if they could get 
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ble of labour could be formed into a 
community, they would be competent 
to employ, and sufficient to maintain, 
one another. 

Employment may thus be found 
for all the necessitous in the country, 
let their number be what it may, and 
the principal effort required is to get 
them introduced to each other. Such 
a house as that of Mons. Duchailla, 
at Chaillot*, might be made to answer 
this purpose ; and though a mere ne- 
gative exertion would not be sufficient 
to set the machinery in motion, yet a 
firm resolution to discontinue means 
of their present inactivity, would 
operate as a powerful motive for their 
embracing such an opportunity, when 
it might be offered tothem. ‘Suppos- 
ing the above persons to be collected 
together, the shoemaker could not 
work without leather, the cabinet- 
maker till he were possessed of wood, 
nor the taylor till Ee were furnished 
with cloth: they might all of them 
be in want of tools; and, if supplied 
with all these, they would still be in- 
capable of exchanging their services, 
unless they possessed a circulating 
medium amongst them, so that, 
whatever advantages their joint la- 
bours might be capable of producing, 
if properly brought into action, it ne- 
ver could be brought into action with- 
out the application of an external 
power—in fact, without money, of 
which they are not in possession. 
The question that the public would 
have then to consider, if things were 
so far arianged, is, which would bé 
most to its interest, to bear the ex- 
pense of keeping this number of per- 
sons in idleness, or to advance thé 
sums necessary to call forth their la- 
bour, 

In support of the former opinion, it 
will be contended, that, by employ- 
ing one another, they would reduce 


employment, and the other half if the labour of many persons now em- 
they could not live without it. Of ployed by them, and thus throw an 


those two hundred persons, there 
would not be more than ten who are 
not already acquainted with, or capa- 
ble of being instructed in, some trade 
or calling, at which, with one hun- 
dred customers, they could live as 
well as they do by their present un- 
certain gains, and with two hundred 
twice as well: consequently, if the 
one hundred and ninety persons capa- 
Vou. V. 


equal number of persons upon the 
liberality of the public; and in favour 
of the latter it will be answered, that 
they would avail themselves of ser- 
vices by this commutation, of which 
they could not otherwise get the ad- 
vantage, and therefore that, though 
their comfort would be greatly in- 


® r) Mag. N.S. Vol.I. p. 10. 
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creased, the labour rejected by them 
would not bear any proportion to it. 

To form some sort of judgment 
upon this point, it may be proper to 
consider, that the consumption of the 
description of people in question con- 
sists ratherof materials than of labour. 
Out of 5,000/e which one hundred 
beggars will spend ee annum, not 
more than 50/. will be given in ex- 
change for labour, the remainder will 
be expended upon mere stock, which 
they will consume without contribut- 
ing the smallest effort for replacing it. 
The other hundred persons will con- 
sume something more of articles of 
appearance, and consequently will 
employ more labour: but, as the 
debts they contract deprives the ma- 
nufacturer of his materials, as well as 
Jabour, it does not seem likely that he 
would suffer much by the deprivation 
of such customers. 

Both those descriptions of people 
will consume the same quantity of 
articles of the first necessity—if they 
remain idle, as if they were employ- 
ed; the only loss, therefore, to the 
common stock would be in the addi- 
tional articles of comfort that they 
might be able to procure, and in the 
50/. which the beggars are obliged to 
spend for Jabour amongst the working 
poor. The value of those articles 
will be the precise amount of the 
raw material, as it comes fram the 
bark or the field, their own labour 
being supposed an equivalent for 
the whole of the manufacturing pro- 
cess that it goes through. Supposing 
them, therefore, to continue in their 
own circle for ever after they were 
established, without succeeding in 
one single effort to increase their pro- 
perty, the value of the raw materials 
consumed by them would be the ex- 
act amount of the burthen that they 
would be of to the public. ‘This sup- 
position would leave the burthen to 
the public nearly the same, though it 
would greatly better the condition of 
the two hundred persons. It is, how- 
ever, imagining an extreme case, and 
one hardly within the sphere of pos- 
sibility, not only because the nature 
of industry is to increase property, 
but because the public itself would 
take care that its means should be so 
appropriated, as to enable some of the 
persons to devote their labour fo the 
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production of articles of barter. In- 
stead, therefore, of expending an an- 
nual sum to buy corn, beef, vegeta- 
bles, &c. for them, it would at once 
purchase Jand for them to cultivate, 
and still Jeave a sufficient number of 
them to supply all the articles of con- 
venience and dress. 

The public has too much good 
sense to require further enlargement 
upon this subject : I need not, there- 
fore, trouble you with a long string 
of directions for carrying such a mea- 
sure into effect.’ The principal agent 
in the affair is money, and if that ge- 
nerous and well-intentioned people, 
who, according to Mr. Colquhoun, 
annually contribute 850,000/. for the 
comfort of their fellow-creatures, 
would but order ten per cent. of that 
sum to be appropriated to such an in- 
stitution, they would soon be con- 
vinced that giving charity is the most 
uncharitable act of which they are 
capable, and that the only way to 
make the people virtuous, is to make 
them independent. 

Iam, &e. 

April 10, 1806. Noposvs. 

LETTERS OF DR. FRANKLIN. 

THE following letters of the cele- 
brated Benjamin Franklin, appeared 
in a periodical work of such respecta- 
bility, as to preclude any doubts of 
their authenticity. It is, therefore, 
with peculiar satisfaction, that we 
take an opportunity of introducin 
them to the readers of the Univ fool 
Magazine. 


LETTER I. 

TO GEORGE WHATLEY, ESa*. 
Treasurer of the Foundling Hospital, 
London. 

(By Mr. Franklin, jun.) 





rs 
_* Mr. Whatley, the friend of Dr. 
Franklin, had engaged in mercantile 
pursuits, and was for some time a Bri- 


tish consul in the Mediterranean.— 
During the latter years of his life hé 
devoted his time to various objects of 
public utility, for which he was well 
qualified, and particularly attached 
himself to the interests of the Foundling 
Hospital, of which he was the trea- 
surer. He died in 1791, aged 82, 
having survived his correspondent not 
guite a year, 
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Passy*, near Paris, 
Aug. 21, 1784. 
My dear old Friend, 

T Received your kind letter of May 
3, 1783. Iam ashamed that it has 
been so long unanswered. The in- 
dolence of old age, frequent indispo- 
sition, and too much business, are 
my only excuses. I had great plea- 
sure in readingit, as it informed me 
of your welfare. 

our excellent little work, “* The 
Principles of Trade,” is too little 
known. 1 wish you would send me 
a copy of it by the bearer, my grand- 
‘son and secretary, whom I beg leave 
to recommend to your civilities. I 
would get it translated and printed 
here, and if your bookseller has any 
quantity of them left, I should be 
glad he would send them to America. 
The ideas of our people there, though 
rather better than those that prevail 
in Europe, are not so good as they 
should be; and that piece might be 
of service among them. 

Since and soon atter the date of 
your letter, we lost unaccountably as 
well as unfortunately, that worthy, 
valuable young man you mention, 
your namesake Maddeson. He was 
infinitely regretted by all that knew 
him. 

Iam sorry your favourite charity 
does not go on as you could wish it. 
It is shrunk indeed by your admitting 
only sixty children in a year. What 
you have told your brethren respect- 
ing America is true. If you find it 
ditticult to dispose of your children in 
England, it looks as if you had too 
many people. And yet you are afraid 
of emigration. A subscription is lately 
set on toot here to encourage and as- 
sist mothers in nursing their infants 
themselves at home ;_ the practice of 
sending them to the Enfans Trouvést, 
having risen here to a monstrous ex- 
cess, as by the annual bill it appears 
they amount to near one third of the 
children born in Paris. This sub- 





* A village on the Seine, where Dr. 
F. now resided as embassador to the 
court of France, from the United States. 


¢ Under the old government of 
France the exposed children found in 
Paris, were brought up in hospitals, 
distinguished by their different dresses 
as ‘* Enfans bleus, Enfans roquges,” 
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scription is likely to succeed, and may 
do a great deal of good, though it 


cannot answer all the purposes of a 


foundling hospital. 

, Your eyes must continue very good, 
since you are able to write so small a 
hand without spectacles. I cannot 
distinguish a letter even of large'print, 
but am happy in the invention of 
double spectacles, which serving for 
distant objects as well as near ones, 
make my eyes as useful to me as ever 
they were. If all the other defects 
and infirmities of old age could be as 
easily and cheaply remedied, it would 
be worth while, my friend, tolive a 

ood deal longer. But I look upon 
death to be as necessary to our con- 
stitutions as sleep. We shall rise re- 
freshed inthe morning.—Adieu and 
believe me ever, 

Your's most affectionately, 
B. FRankiin. 


LETTER II. 
Passy, May 23, 1785. 


Dear old Friend, 

I sent you a few lines the other 
day, with the medallion, when I 
should have written more, but was 
prevented by the coming in of a 
Bavard, who worried me till even- 
ing. I bore with him, and now you 
are to bear with me, for I shall pro- 
bably bavarder in answering your 
letter. 

I am not acquainted with the say- 
ing of Alphonsus, which you allude 
to as a sanctification of your rigidity 
in refusing to allow me the plea of 
old age as an excuse for my want of 
exactitude in correspondence. What 
was that saying? You do not, it 
seems, feel any occasion for such an 
excuse, though you are as you say 
rising 75, but I am rising (perhaps 
more properly falling) e@—and I 
leave the excuse with you till you ar- 
rive at that age; perhaps you may 
then be more sensible of its validity 
and see fit to use it for yourself. 





&c. and supported by a tax laid on the 
city for that purpose. In the provinces 
the Noblesse were obliged to provide 
for the exposed children, found within 
their jurisdiction. See Dict. de Tre- 
voux, Fol. 1771.—Articles—Enfans, 
Trouvés and Trouve. 
3F2 
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I must agree with you that the gout 
is bad, and that the stone. is worse, 
I am happy in not haying them both 
together, and I join in, your. prayer 
that you may live till you die without 
either. But I doubt theauthor of the 
epitaph you sent me is.a little mis- 
taken when speaking of the world, 
he says that 

He ne'er car'd a pin 
What they said or may say of the mor- 
tal within. 

It is so natural to wish to be well 
spoken of whether alive or dead, that 
I imagine he could not be quite ex- 
empt from that desire, and that at 
least he wished to be thought a wit, 
or he would not have given himself 
the trouble of writing so good an 
epitaph to leave behind him. Was it 
not worthy of his care, that the world 
should say he was an honest and a 
good man? I like better the con- 
cluding sentiment in the old song 
called ‘* the old man’s wish*,” where- 
in after wishing for a warm house in 
a country town, an easy horse, some 
good old authors, ingenious and cheer- 
tul companions, pudding on Sundays, 
with stout ale and a bottle of Bur- 
gundy, &c. &c, in separate stanzas, 
each ending with this burden : 


May I govern my passions with abso- 
lute sway, 

And grow wiser and better as strength 
Wears away, 

Without gout or stone by a gentle de- 
cay. 

He adds for the last stanza: 

With courage undaunted may I face my 
last day, 

And when I am gone may the better 
sort say, 

In the morning when sober, in the 
evening when mellow, 

He's gone—and not left behind him his 
fellow— 

For he ge ern’d his passions, &c. 

What signifies our wishing ? Things 

happen after all as they will happen. 

I have sung that wishing song a thou. 

sand times when I was young, and 

now find at fourscore that the three 

contraries have befallen me, being 

subject to.the gout, and the stone, 

and not being yet master of all my 





* By Dr. Pope, printed in Nichol’s 
Collection. 


passions. Like the proud girl in 

not country, whe wished and resaived 
to marry a parson, nor a presbyterian, 
nor an Irishman, and at length found 
herself married to an Irish presbyte- 


‘rian parson! You see I have some 


reason to wish that in a future state I 
may not only be as well as I was, but 
a little better. And I hope it: for I 
too, with your poet, trust in God. 
And when I observe that there is 
great frugality as well as wisdom in 

is works, sinee he has been evident- 
ly sparing both of labour and mate- 
rials; for by the various wonderful 
inventions of propagaticn he has pro- 
vided for the continual peopling his 
world with plants and animals, with- 
out being at the trouble of repeated 
new creations; and by the natural 
reduction of compound substances to 
their original elements, capable of 
being employed in new compositions, 
he has prevented the necessity of 
creating new matter; for that the 
earth, water, air, and perhaps fire, 
which being compounded, form 
wood, do when the wood is dissolved, 
return and again become air, earth, 
fire and water; Isay, that when I 
see nothing annihilated, and not even 
a drop of water wasted, I cannot sus- 

ect the annihilation of souls, or 

lieve that he will suffer the daily 
waste of millions of minds ready made 
that now exist, and put himself to 
the continual trouble of making new 
ones. Thus finding myself to exist 
in the world, I believe I shall in some 
shape or other always exist. And 
with all the inconveniences human 
life is liable to, I shall not object to 
a new edition of mine; hoping how- 
ever that the errata of the last may be 
corrected *, 





* This appears to have been a fa- 
vorite allusion with Dr, F. In the be- 
ginning of his life, written by himself, 
supposing it possible to pass his time 
over again, he says, * All I would ask 
should be the privilege of an author, to 
correct, in a second edition, certain 
errors of the first.” And in his well- 
known epitaph, which he wrote many 
years before his death, he describes 

imself as a work which ‘¢ will appear 
once more in a new and more beautiful 
edition, corrected and amended by the 
author.” 
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I return your note of children re- 
ceived in the foundling hospital. at 
Paris, from 1741 to 1755 inclusive, 
and I have added the years precedin 
as far back as 1710, together wi 
the general christenings of the city ; 
and the years succeeding down to 
1770. hose since that period I 
have not been able toobtain. I have 
noted in the margin the gradual in- 
crease, viz. from every tenth child 
so thrown upon the public, till it 
comes to every third. © Fifteen years 
have passed since the last account, 
and probably it may now amount to 
one half. fs it right to encourage 
this monstrous deficiency of natural 
affection? A surgeon I met with 
here, excused the women of Paris, 
by saying seriously that they could 
not give suck, Car, dit-il, tls n'ont 
point de Tetons. He assured me it 
was a fact, and bad me look at them, 
and observe how flat they were on 
the breast; they have nothing more 
there, says he, than I have upon the 
back of my hand. I have since 
thought that there might be some 
truth in his observation, and_ that 
possibly nature finding they made no 
use of bubbies, has left off givin 
them any. Yet since Rosseau, wit 
admirable re) mer pleaded for the 
rights of children to their mother’s 
milk, the mode has changed a little, 
and some ladies of quality now suckle 
their infants, and find milk enough, 
May the mode descend to the lower 
ranks, till it becomes no longer the 
custom to pack their infants away, as 
soon as born, to the Enfans trouvés*, 
with the careless observation that, 
the king is better able to maintain 
them. Iam credibly informed that 
nine tenths of them die there pretty 
soon ; which is said to be a great re- 
lief to the institution, whose funds 
would not otherwise be sufficient to 
bring up the remainder. Except the 
few persons of quality above-mention- 
ed, and the multitude who send to 
the hospital, the practice is to hire 
nurses in the country to carry out 
the children and to take care of them 
there. Here is an office for examin- 
ing the health of nurses and giving 
them licenses. They come to town 





* See p. 411. fin, and note. 





on certain days of the week in com- 
panies to receive the children, and 
we often meet trains of them on the 
road returning to the neighbouring 
villages with each a child in arms. 
But those who are good eno te 
try this way of raising their children, 
are often not able to pay the expense, 
so that the prisons of Paris are crowd- 
ed with wretched fathers and mothers 
confined pour mois de nourice ; though 
it is laudably a favorite charity to pay 
for them, and set such prisoners at 
liberty. I wish success to the new 
project of assisting the poor to keep 
their children at home, se 
think there is no nurse like a mother 
(or not many), and that if parents 
did not immediately send their infants 
out of their sight, they would in a 
few days begin to love them, and 
thence be spurred to greater industry 
for their maintenance. This is a sub- 
ject you understand better than [, 
and henetove me perhaps said too 
much, I drop it. only add to the 
netes a remark from the history of 
the Academy of Sciences, much in 
favour of the foundling institution. 
The Philadelphia bank goes on, as 
I hear, very well. What you call 
the Cincinnati Institution *, is no in- 
stitution of our government, but a 
private convention among the officers 
of our late army, and so universally 
disliked by the people that it is sup- 
— it will be dropt. It was consi- 
red as an attempt to establish some- 
thing like an hereditary rank or no- 
bility. I hold with you that it was 
wrong ; may I add, that all descend- 
ing honours are wrong and absurd ; 
that the honour of virtuous actions 
appertains only to him that performs 
em, and is in its nature incommu- 
nicable: If it were communicable by 
descent, it must also be devisable 
among the descendants, and the more 
ancient the family, the less would be 
found existing in any one branch of 
it; to say nothing of the greater 
chance of unlucky interruptions. 





* Projected in 1783, and named af- 
ter the Roman Dictator. Foran ac- 
count of this society, and the alarm it 
excited in America, see Gordon's Am. 
War, iv. 393, &c. and Morse’s Am, 
Geog. Svo. 2d edit. p. 114. 
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Our constitution seems not to be 
well understood with you. If the con- 
gress were a permanent body, there 
would be more reason in being jealous 
of giving it powers. But its members 
are chosen annually, cannot be chosen 
more than three years successively, 
nor more than three years in seven, 
and any of them may be recalled at 
any time, whenever their constituents 
shall be dissatisfied with their con- 
duct. They are of the people, and 
return again to mix with the people, 
having no more durable pre-eminence 
than the different grains of sand in an 
hour-glass. Such an assembly cannot 
easily become dangerous to liberty.— 
They are the servants of the people, 
sent together to do the people’s busi- 
ness, and promote the public welfare; 
their powers must be sufficient, or 
their duties cannot be performed.— 
They have no profitable appoint- 
ments, but a mere payment of daily 
wages, such as are scarcely equivalent 
to their expenses, so that having no 
chance for great places and enormous 
salaries or pensions, as in some coun- 
tries, there is no ériguing or bribin 
for elections. I wish old England 
were as happy in its government, but 
I do not see it. Your people, how- 
ever, think their constitution the best 
in the world, and affect to despise 
our’s. It is comfortable to have a 
good opinion of one’s self, and of ever 
thing that belongs to us; to thin 
one’s own religion, king, and wife, the 
best of all possible wives, kings, and 
religions. I remember three Green- 
landers, who had travelled two years 
in Europe, under the care of some 
Moravian missionaries, and_had vi- 
sited Germany, Denmark, Holland, 
and England, when I asked them at 
Philadelphia (where they were in 
their way home), whether now they 
had seen how much more commo- 
diously the white people lived by the 
heljof the arts, they would not chuse to 
remain among us—their answer was, 
that they were pleased with having 
had an opportunity of seeing many 
fine things, but they chose to live in 
their own country ; which country, 
by the way, consisted of rock only, 
for the Moravians were obliged to 
carry earth in their ship from New 
York for the purpose of making there 
a cabbage garden. 


By Mr. Dolland’s saying that my 
double spectacles could only ‘serve 
ae eyes, I doubt he has not 

en rightly informed of their con- 
struction. I imagine it will be found 
pretty generally true, that the same 
convexity of glass through which a 
man sees clearest and best at the dis- 
tance proper for reading, is not the 
best for greater distances. I therefore 
had formerly two pair of spectacles, 
which I shifted occasionally, as in 
travelling I sometimes read, and often 
want to regard the ore cen Find- 
ing this change troublesome, and not 
always sufficiently ready, I had the 
glasses cut out, and half of each kind 
associated in the same circle, the 
lower half and the least convex for 
distant objects, the upper half and the 
most convex for reading: by this 
means, as I wear my spectacles con- 
stantly, I have only to move my eyes 
up or down, as I want to see distinct- 
ly far or near, the proper glasses be- 
ing always ready. This I find more 
particularly convenient since my being 
in France ; the glasses that serve me 
best at table to see what I eat, not 
being the best to see the faces of those 
on the other side of the table who 
speak to me, and when one’s ears are 


not well accustomed to the sounds of 


a language, a sight of the movements 
in the features of him that speaks 
helps to explain, so that I understand 
French better by the help of my spec- 
tacles. 

My intended translator of your 
piece, the only one I know who un- 
derstands the subject as well as the 
two languages, which a translator 
ought to de, or he cannot make so 
good a translation, is at present occu- 
pied in an affair that prevents his un- 
dertaking it; but that will soon be 
over.—I thank you for the notes. [ 
should be glad to have another of the 
printed pamphlets. 

We shall always be ready to take 
prt children if you send them to us. 

only wonder that since London 
draws to itself and consumes ‘suc 
numbers of your country people; your 
country should not, to supply their 
places, want and willingly receive the 
children you have to dispose of, That 
circumstance, together with the mu!- 
tiiude who voluntarily part with theit 
freedom as men to serve for time as 
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lacques, or for life as soldiers, in con- 
sideration of small wages, seems to 
me a proof that your island is over 
peopled,:and yet it is afraid of emi- 
grations! Adieu, my dear friend, and 
elieve me ever 
Your’s very affectionately, 
B. FRANKLIN. 





ARISTOTLE'S ART OF POETRY, 
ABRIDGED, WITH NOTES. 


(Continued from page 322.) 





Part I. —Cuap. 15. 


WE shall now explain what inci- 
dents are capable of exciting terror or 
coimpassion*. When a man kills his 





* A question intimately connected 
with this subject naturally occurs here, 
and which has eanplayed the specula- 
tions of several philosophical critics, 
(among whom are Dr. Campbell, Lord 
Kaims, and Mr. Huime,) viz —How it 
comes to pass, that those emotions of 
sorrow which tragedy excites, afford any 
gratification to the mind. We see the 
tears of the spectators flow, and yet, 
. while the impression of what they have 
suffered remains in their mind, they 
again assemble in crowds to renew their 
distresses. ‘*'The most plain and sa- 
tislactory account of the imatter (says 
Dr. Blair,) appears to me to be the fol- 
lowing: —By the wise and gracious 
constitution of our nature, the exercise 
of all our social passions is attended 
with pleasure. Nothing is more pleas- 
ing and grateful than love and friend- 
ship, . Wherever nvan takes a strong in- 
terest in the concerns of his fellow- 
creatures, an internal satisfaction is 
made to accompany the feeling. Pity 
or compassion, in particular, is, for 
wise ends, appointed to be one of the 
strongest instincts in our frame, and is 
attended with a peeuliar attractive pow- 
er. Itis an affection which caunot but 
be productive of some distress, on ac- 
count of the sympathy with the suffer- 
ers, which it necessarily invoives. But 
as it includes benevolence and friend- 
ship, it partakes, at the same time, of 
the agreeable and pleasing nature of 
those affections. The heart’ is warmed 
by kindness and humanity, at the same 
moment at which it is afflicted by the 
distresses of those with whom it sym- 





enemy, no particular emotion is felt 
by the audience, excepting what 
arises from the circumstance itself : 
but when a brother kills his sister, or 
a mother her son, such circumstances 
affect us in a very powerful degree. 

We may represent actions, which 
are done with the entire knowledge 
of those who act, as, for instance, 
Medea is represented by Euripides as 
wilfully murdering her own children. 
On the other band, we may represent 
characters murdering their nearest 
relations unintentionally—as CEdipus 
kills his father without knowing him: 
or we may so manage it, that a person 
who is about to commit a very great 
crime, may recollect himself, before 
he puts it in execution ; but this last 
representation kas nothing aflecting 
in it, and for this reason was seldom 
given by the poets :—we have an in- 
stance of it in the Antigone of So- 
phocles, where Hzmon draws his 
sword against his father Creon, only 
to sheath it again. 

CHAPTER 16. 

* There are manners in an action, 
which are disclosed by those who hold 
discourse between each other, and 





pathises—and the pleasure arising frora 
those kind emotions, prevails so much 
in the mixture, and so far counterba- 
lances the pain, as to render the state of 
the mind upon the whole agreeable.”"— 
The ingenious authorof the Sublime and 
Beautiful says—*< It is a common ob- 
servation, that objects which in the 
reality would shock, are in tragical, and 
such like representations, the source of 
a very high species of pleasure. The 
satisfaction has been commonly attri- 
buted to the comfort we receive in con- 
sidering that so melancholy a story is 
no more than a fiction; but I am con- 
vinced we have a degree of delight, and 
that no small one, in the real misfor- 
tunes and pains of others ; and I ima- 
gine we shall be much mistaken, if we 
attribute any considerable part of our 
satisfaction to the consideration that 
tragedy is a deceit, and its representa- 
tions no realities; for the nearer it ap- 
proaches to realities, and removes from 
us all idea of fiction, the more perfect 
is its power.” 
* Notandi sunt tibi mores. 
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express their inclinations or resolu- 
tions. We must take care that these 
manners are consonant to the per- 
formers *; for instance, masculine 
strength is not agreeable to the cha- 
racter of a modest woman. Euripides 
has offended against the equality of 
the manners, in his Iphigenia at Au- 
lis; for the suppliant Iphigenia, whom 
we see at the beginning, is not consist+ 
ent with the courageous character we 
find she bears towards the end of the 
drama. He did not conform with the 
well-known rule of a critic, who 
seems always to be guided by Aristo- 
tle— 


. servetur ad imum 

Qualis ab incepto, processerit, et sibi 
constet. 

Let nothing be introduced into a play 


without reason; and let nothing be 
brought about by unnatural meansf. 








* Expressed by Horace, convenientia 
finge—and by Aristotle ra apuorrovra 
344.—** After a tragic poet (says Dr, 
Blair) has arranged his subject, and cho- 
sen his personages, the next thing he 
must attend to, is, the propriety of 
sentiments, that they be perfectly suited 
to the characters of those persons to 
whom they are attributed, and to the 
situations in whieh they are placed.” 

+ The Medea of Euripides is con- 
cluded by unnatural means :—A fter the 
heroine has revenged the infidelity of 
Jason, by murdering her rival, she 
owes her flight not to her own inchant- 
ments, but to the goodness of the Sun, 
her grandfather, who was very desirous 
to save her : 


Toor P oynua warpos HAs warep 
Alswoiy Ydy EPIL WOAEUINS WEDOS. 


Horace has not forgotten to notice 
this precept of his great master : 
*« Hec deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice 
nodus,” 


This principle, which is founded on the 
clearest reason, excludes from tragedy 
all machinery and fabulous intervention 
of the gods, Ghosts have, indeed, 
maintained their place ; as being strong- 
ly founded on popular belief, and parti- 
culaily suited to heighten the terror of 


2 





Aristotle's Art of Poetry, abridged, with Notes. 


CHAPTER 17. __ 

We have already explained-what a 
remembrafice is. ‘That is ‘certainly 
the most ingenious, which produces 
its effects by chance; as, for. instance, 
Ulysses is accidentally discdvered, 
whilst washing, by a scar in his knee. 
Another sort of remembrance is: that 
which is made by thé memory; when 
an object stirs upon us some thought, 
by which a remembrance is produced ; 
as, for instance, Ulysses hearing aman 
play on the harp, and remembering 

is former hardships, could not for- 
bear weeping, and was thus discover- 
éd. But, as I have observed, the 
finest of all remembrances ate those 
which arise from natural incidents, 
and which cause a great surprize by 
their probability *—as in the CEdipus 
of Sophocles, and the Iphigenia of 
Euripides: it was natural that Qidi- 
pus should be curious; and nothing 
surely could be more probable, than 
that Iphigenia should write to Orestes 
—yet by this simple circumstance the 
parties are recognised, and the plot of 
the fable is expounded. 





tragic scenes, ‘‘ But all unravellings of 
the plot (observes a “late critic), which 
turn upon the interposition of deities, 
such as Euripides employs in several of 
his plays, are much to be condemned, 
both as clumsy 2nd inartificial, and as 
destroying the probability of the story. 
This mixture of machi with the tra- 
gic action is undoubtedly a blemish with 
the ancient theatre.” 

* The ancients were very fond-of un- 
ravellings which turned upon what it is 
called an ‘‘ anagnorises,” or remem- 
brance, which was a discovery of some 
person to be different from what he was 
taken to be. When such discoveries 
are artfully conducted, and produced in 
critical situations, they are extremely 
striking; such as the famous one in 
Sophocles, which makes the whole 
subject of his C2dipus Tyrannis, and 
which is, undoubtedly, the fullest of 
suspense, agitation, and terror, that 
ever was exhibited on any stage. Dr. 
Blair has observed, that ‘* among the 
moderns two of the nfost distinguished 
anagnorises are, those contained in Vol- 
taire’s Merope, and Mr. Home’s Doug- 
las, both of which are master-pieces of 
their kind.” 
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9, Continued from page 205. 

FENHE slaves at the Cape form the 

greatest part of its. population.— 
Not keeping any European or, white 
servant, every Dutchman, who is of 
aay congequence, has from ten to fif- 
teen,.and sometimes twenty, slaves, in- 
cluding women and children ; even the 
inferior Dutch families have often from 
six to ten who are domesticated in their 
houses. These slaves are of various 
deseriptions, and belong ‘to various na- 
tions ; they are, generally speaking, 
teeated in a tolerabhy humane manner, 
particularly those whose masters reside 
in, Cape Town, though there ceriainly 
are instances of inhuman and cruel 
masters; byt even. the rigews which 
this class of unfortunate people expe- 
rienced, has been considerably lessened 
since. the arrival of the English in 
4705... 

No situation can be better adapted to 
the collecting of skives of every nation 
than the Cape, for it may be said to lie 
in the very bosom.of slavery :.on either 
side of it. are extended the coasts of 
Africa, in every age the mother of an 
unfortunate race. The four principal 
stocks or stermss from which this class 
of people at. the Cape are formed, are, 
the Malays, the, natives of the Guinea 
and Malabar coasts, .and colonial-born 
slayes, 

The slaves of the Malay race are to- 
Ierably numerous, and they are employ- 
ed in many kinds of laborious eae 
such as gardening, in the kitchens, 
and-the drndgery work belonging to 
them... ‘he Maiays ere vindictive, fe- 
yocious, and treacherous in the highest 
degree ;) ianplacable.in. tueir revenge, on 
the slightest proyocation or imaginary 
imsult, covnuting murder, and are a 
scourge to whatever people they come 
amongst. When the Malay has deter- 
mined on revenge, he takes a quantity 
of.apium to work higuself up to a state 
of piadness,, whea he rushes out with 
@ knife or dagger, and, after putying to 
death the original ebject.of Ins wfernal 
passion, he next rushes.ai every oue be 
meets, cull die is overpowered . and 
taken, 

The most numerous class of slaves 
at the Cape are those from the coast of 
Guinea, Madagascar, and the Caffrees. 

vot V. 
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In persoti eas are strapger than the 
other classes, but in disposition often 
uniractuble, and requiriig Harsh and 


, severe usage and chastisement té make 


them work. . They are commonly em- 
ployed in masonry, aad ia those’ kinds 
of handieraft which require mueh ex- 
ertion, 

The Malabars form aa excetlent me- 
dium between the two last; more intel- 
ligent, move industrious, and mdfe ae- 
tive than the negro, mere docile and 
more affectionate than the Malay, he 
unites steadiness with ¢ivacity, and ea- 
pability of instruction to winning man-’ 
ners, An angry word acts apoi them 
like an electrical shock :— they study 
their masters’ Jooks, and obey a ‘nod as 
if it were a peremptory command.— 
These people are intrusted in ail do- 
mestic concerns, and make ingenicus 
artificers and craftsmen; both the males 
and females are employed as cooks, but- 
lers, and household servants. 

The. celonial-barn staves, called in 
genera! mrujattoes, sare ihe offspring of 
the whites with female slaves. "They 
are. accounted. the best class, and are 
esteemed in. point of pecuniary value 
more than the others. ‘Lhe men of 
the class of mulattoes are employed ag 
house-setvants, attend at table as but- 
lers and footmen, and wait on strangers 
who have a temporary residence in tieir 
masters’ houses. ‘The women of this 
description perform the office of cham 
bermaids,) and wait at table on tlicir 
mistresses, about whose persous they 
are chiefly.employed. These are beticr 
dressed, and more gently treaied by 
far, than the other slaves, and ave sel- 
dom put to laborious work, their lei- 
sure hours being employed inv knitiing, 
spinning, sewing, and sneh light-ocuu- 
pations. Most of them, particuialy 
when voung, are handsome, are'comel¥ 
and well-shaped, and dress hike our 
servant maids in Fneland. 

The only” race of weple fitind at 
the Cape by thee Daich, enothety first 
arrival, were the Hettentots} the ori- 
nal natives -of this peninsula of Africa. 
These people ate naturally ef a mild, 
timid, and peaecable disposition, and the 
Puich according}t easily obtained their 
consent to the forming of a colony 
here. Previously to this, thé Hottens 
tots were always af peaee among theme 
selves; their wants were few, ard a 
few cati le and a little ivon, for the pur- 
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pose of making ,instraments ‘aseful in 
uniting or, fishing,.comprised their 
riches; -but,the,.gstate,of the people, 
afier.sheyDuteh bad acquired a perma~ 
nent abode, became extremely wreteh- 
ed, the constant policy of that merce- 
nary nation haying been to keep the 
natives in the most abject and degraded 
state of ignorance, poverty, and slavery. 
Ip proportion as the Dutch extended 
their settlements, the poor Hottentots 
retired more and more into the interior 
of the country. 

‘The, population of the Hottentots 
may be considered as extremely smail, 
compared with the immense tract of 
couniry eyer which they are scattered, 
and they have lately considerably dimi- 
uished trom, various, causes, of which 
the severities exercised towards them by 
the Dutch form the principal. ‘Their 
thin population may also, in some mea- 
sure, be ascribed to their mode of life. 
in the rude state of society in which 
these people live, the scantiness of pro- 
visions, arising chiefly from the preca- 
rious sources of fishing and hunting, 
added ta,.the pecuhar indolence and 
want of vigour in the Hottentot charac- 
ter, are causes which, without dificul- 
ty, account for their inferiority of num- 
ber. In appearance they are remarkably 
ugly, in neight rather above the middle 
size. The women are much lower in 
stature than the men, and are very ill 
made. 

The Dutch ever held the Hottentots 
in the greatest contempt, and never 
thought it worth even an attempt to 
civilize them: an opinion extremely 
unjust having ever been held out, that 
the powers of the mind of these people 
were of that wretched description, as to 
rayk them in the lowest scale of human 
existence ; but after the English became 
seitled at the Cape, they found that the 
Haitentots were capable of being trained 
to arms, and made expert soldiers: The 
corps of Hottentots formed a regiment 
of. upwards of seven hundred strong, 
many of thera fine active fellows, well 
disciplined, and several of them exhib- 
ited.a pride in-their manner, that would 
haye pa eredit to an European sol- 
dier, "[hey. weresmuch attached to the 

inglish, and, »when- sept -at different 
pefieds into-the interior, proved equally 
faithfuband obedient, and: shewed a de- 
atte oF courage and discipline evidently 


their British officers.:. sud .begso 
The people of the: interior,’ the-Gafio 
frees and Beschees, might be gradual 
conciliated, by promoting’ a friendly ta- 
tercourse between them and the Hot 
tentots, hitherto under the authority of: 
the Europeans, rather than keep up @ 
desultory kind of warfare against ther, 
which can never be attended with any’ 
good effects. ve:3 TO 
This country, abounding with what-* 
ever can make life comfortable, isin the” 
more distant parts of the colony inha+« 
bited by Dutch farmers, who seem n6t: 
to have the power of enjoying the bless" 
ings within their reach. xen. theo 
have in abundance, yet rarely use any 
for food ; milk and butter they have'im’ 
great plenty, yet they seldom ‘taste! 
them; wine, so. easily procured, so" 
cheap, and which is produced: altriost - 
every farm, they rarely if ever drifiky © 
heir houses are mean and incommé-- 
dious: the rooms are dirty and smoky” 
in the extreme! the walls covered with - 
spiders and their webs; | indifferent: 
bread and vegetables, etewed in sheep's-’ 
fat, are their usual fare. Smoking all-: 
the morning, and sleeping after dimner,- 
constitute the great luxary of these 
farmers, who, unwilling to work them: 
selves, lord it over their slaves. SiS. 
Some villages have a. schoolmaster, : 
but he is obliged to labour as-well'a9 
attend to his scholars, and is kept chief- 
ly for the purpose of keeping their tri- 
ing accounts, writing their letters to 
their correspondents at: Cape Town, 
and singing psalms on Sundays, for the 
colonial farmers affect to be tele 
gious and ostentatious of their devo» 
tion. “as 
The Dutch planters: have never given. 
their grounds a suffeient time to 'recds\~ 
ver, by fallow, or lyin unemployed’; 
nor hovecthey over sivandedh to tite mas 
nuring of the-soil. Their indolent haw» 
bits present. various obstacles’ te ‘ims 
ovement ; a farmer once séttled: in' e\ 
arm,- with a house’ ever so'wréetehed) 
—= a or remove’ to ‘any > 
other place; which might possess: 1s 
superior advantages, eohiesie seth Lies D2 
ation, or as likely to afford mare’ prdu-” 
duce, . Their only labour is sowing the’ 
seed, leaving the rest to'be pevtorne by 
their most excellent ‘climate? ‘ a 
plougirs, harrows,‘ and’ wtenoily of *htis-°° 
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baxidry: are -clumsy,; ill-formed, and 
clogged, but no intreaties can prevail 
ort tBem to alter theix eanduct in their 
mode of-tilling thetand. 

-During the time that Lord Macartnev 
waa Bovefnor of the Cape, he_neglected 
opportunity of pointing out to the 
pkaters-alli the probable means of im- 
provetnept, He used every argument 
te stimulate them to. make the utmost 
of their grounds, by the most effectual 
and: the easiest: processes, and to adopt 
the modes and unplements- made use of 
by-the English, farmers. His lordship 
sent.to-England foran experienced far- 
mer, ‘thinking that the planters would 
be.willing to copy a better practice, 
apnd- aman. named Duckett arrived 
in-the-colony, and brought with him all 
the- implements of English husbandr 
which-were most convenient and are | 
He turned up a quantity of ground, 
burned. the heath, weeds, and stumps, 
and spread the ashes ever the land, 
mixed with slimetaken from the marsh- 
es. ‘The-produce of his crops was very 
flattering, and in one day le brought 
more-gtound into order than any Dutch 
farmer, with® the same means and his 
utmost exertions, could -in three: still 
the planters were not.to be convinced ; 
and...though a few were found who 
seemed willing-to follow Mr. Duckeit’s. 
system of improvement, yet —e soon 
left it off, and resumed their old habits, 
being-ridiculed and discouraged by their 
countymen. : 

‘The seed-time at the Cape isin the 
months of. May and June, and the 
haryest,in November-and December.— 
The.cornis cut down with long knives, 
and the grain tradden out. by horses or 
oxen, on circular floors or beds made of 
plaster. and cow-dung, hardened in the 
open, air. 

At about the distance of eight or nine 
miles from Cape ‘Town, is situated the 
delightful village of Constantia, cele- 
brated for the sweet and-excellent wine, 
bearing, the same name, which is so 
much’ esteemed in. Europe: -It is con- 
nected with-Cape,lown by a -pleasant 
oaly antic road, having several hand-: 
some: houses, 2nd gardens belonging to 
the, Duteh, on. ¢ither side of-it.. - This 
village only, consists of two houses, but 
the; offices;.. farm-yard, and — stords, 
whererthe.wine is made and kept, are 
S0_ extensive, that! Constantia has the: 
appearance to the eye of heing a large 





village. Round the vineyards, dwell- 
ing-houses and offices, are pleasant 
groves-of the silver tree, besides oaks, 


-elms, and some shrabs, which’ com- 


pletely shelter itin-every direction. At 
this place are two distinet and separate 
plantations of vines, each of a different 
colour and quality, though the produce 
of both are called Constantia wines. 
The first, called Great Constantia; ‘pro- 
duces the red wine of that namé, and at 
Lesser Constantia in its’ vicinity, the 
white is made. oF on 

The grape from which this’ witié is 
extracted, ‘is a species of musc&deh;' ex- 
tremely rich, sweet and lus¢ious; but 
its exquisite flavour is chiefly’to bé at- 
tributed to the great care taken it the 
rearing, dressing, and éncovtragement 
of the vines, in preserving the grapes 
wholly clean from sand, and free from 
the ravages of insects, which usually 
attack them on becoming ripe. The 
quantity of wine made on the two farms 
at Constantia, is on an average about 
12,000 gallons annually. 

The next wine in estimation to the 
Constantia, is a kind of museadel, call- 
ed Cape Madeira. The colour of this 
wine is a deep viclet, and its appéatance 
thick and muddy. It is a heavy, sweet 
wine, ‘and has a stronger body than the 
greater part of the wines made here; for 
the various sorts of white wine made at 
the Cape, are thin, ligtit; and acid. 


There are other wines made at ‘the ' 


Cape, of various qualities; bat’ the? ate 
all very orach. interior to those of Fu- 


rope, mote from the-mode of manufad- 


turing the grape mto wine; and from 


not paying proper attention’ to the cal- “’ 


ture and -nurtare- of the phint.’’Now 


that the Cape has again ‘come into’ the ” 


possession of Great Britain, and Wwe cons 
fidently trust, that it will become: an 


integral partof his Majesty’s démihions,”” 
never to be ceded to any power Whate- - 
ver, great-and solid advantages’ rhigtit 


be secured to this country; by a proper 


ettention to an improved cultivatidin Of ° 


the vine. The British, ‘by. thesé Means 


would no longer be compelled to 'suh- © 


mit to the extravagant deniands of the’ 


planters of Madeira, and ottier foreight ~ 


countries, ‘frorti whente we are at pre- 

sent under the nevessity of purchasing 

and less inconvenience wonld ‘arise 

when at-war with France and “Spain, 

frem-our havirg excellent “winds? 

in a British colony. . 
G2 
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Besides wine the pkinters) mcke a 
great Quahtity’ of a strong, fiery spirit, 
which’ they’ ail brandy-wine, and the 
British cape brandy. It has been a long 
time in‘uce here, though vet frequently 
drank by any of the imore respectable 
Dutch, but is sold to the unfortunate 
Hoitentots, and hordes of Caffiees and 
natives of the ititerior, who are fond of 
it, and barter forit their, caitle and the 
litle produce of. their labour. It is 
very pernicious, and the Lritish go- 
vernmient, during the time they had 
possession of the Cape, discouraged the 
sale of it to the soldiers by various 
means. 

The animals which inhabit this part 
of Africa, are extremely numerous, 
some of which are accounted peculiar 
tothe Cape. Among the wild quadru- 
peds, are the Jion, now become a rare 
visitor at the Cape, usually keeping far 
in the interior, though he is sometimes 
met with on the borders of the colony ; 
the elephant, the rhincceros, and the 
camelopard, are found at a great dis- 
tance in the interior; hyenas and 
wolves are numerous in every part, and 
do a great deal of mischief; buffaloes 
are plentiful in the Cafiree country, 
and are wild, fierce and watractable; of the 
deer, antelope, and goat, several species 
aie found atthe Cape, many of which are 
met with inabundance near Cape’Town, 
and their flesh is often produced at 
the tables of the inhabitants ; there are 
also the jackall, the tiger cat, the.wild 
hog, and the ttppopotamus ; hares and 
bits arenunrerous: and various small 
quadrupeds abound, such. as armadil- 
loes, -axithwars,: aongeoses, squirrels, 
















ichnepmons, and racoons. Monkeys 
are cammmon at the. Cape, that varie 
called: baboous, -whici are extrem 
nuinerpus; exceedingly ugly, anc 
il tocthe last degree. Ali the hitls are 
infested with them, and it is dangerous 
for an individual to fallin the way of a 
number of them. 

"| he domestir animals are few, chiefly 
consisting of horses, goais, and oxen. 
The horses at the Cape were originally 
brought from Batavia, Java, and South 
Amenea.. The innprovement made by 
the Ewglish in the appearance of the 
horses'at the Cape, by their care and 
aitention im the mamegement and breed- 
ing ofsthem,) was. very considerable. 
‘The zethoregiment of dragoons. were 
mourted "pére, but the men-had great, 
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trouble in breaking in the Cape horses,” 
they being very vicious and much ad- 
dicted to plunging. In the interior are 
yet to be found some wild horses. 

Goats are much esteemed at the Cape 
on account of their milk, and the num. 
ber of kids they bring; the cows and 
oxen are of various kinds, the large 
draft oxen being peculiar to the Cape 
aud this part of Africa. A race of 
beautifu! small oxen, like those of Alder- 
ney, are fattened forthe table; aud the 
cows of this breed afford a great quantity 
of milk. ‘The beefat the Cape is, how- 
ever, in gencral coaise and indifferent, 
for the Dutch ‘scarcely ever keep up 
cattle as the English do in particular 
meadows and pleces wicre they find 
sweet and nourishing grass. Mutton is 


the principal part of the food of the 
Dutch and bhack inhabitants at the 
Cape, sheep being abundant in every 
part of the colony. Dogs are numerous, 
and there are many species, all different 
from ours; some are found in the. in- 
terior parts of the colony in a wild 
state, and resemble the wolf species. 
As soon as the jackals find their prey 
at the back and skirts of the town, they 
begin their howling directly, which is 
a signal to a great number of the town 
dogs, which, as if by previous agree- 
ment, rash out in a body and attack 
them. Pigs are ver scarce at the Cape, 
and not being much esteemed, few are 
reared. 

The feathered race are very numerous, 
and several of beautiful plumage are 
found here. The _ hills sae. eagles, 
vultures, and kites; penguins, cor- 
morants, and many species of the crane 
kiud, and ducks, teals and widgeons 
are in abundance. Ostriches are often 
met with near Cape. Town, being in- 
habitants of every part of the interior. 
| [Te be continued. | 











INFUSION OF BLOOD. 
To the Lditor of the Universal Mag. 


SIR, 
IN. the Universal Magazine. for 
August 1804, a correspondent, signed 
T.. B. states several curious instances 
of the effects produced by the infusion 
of bleod into the buman frame: in 
some diseases, and promises, after the 
insertion .of that articlein youv -valua- 
ble Magazine, to iptorm your readers, 
in a futuresmanaber, of the methed in. 
which the opeysation is pertormed<«! 
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On the Importance of our Manufactures. 


As you have complied with his re- 
quest, .it was to be expected, that he 
would make good his promise accord- 
ingly; this, however, has not as yet 
been the case; and I beg, therefore, 
through the medium of your Miscel- 
Jany, to remind him of bis word, and 
to request any other of your medical 
friends, who might be acquainted 
with the. method of the transfusion 
of bleod,. to instruct your readers on 
this interesting. topic. By so doing 
they will. greatly oblige, Sir, 
Your obedient humble Servant, 





. Leeds, Muy 4, 1806. C. Lone. 
ON THE IMPORTANCE OF OUR 


MANUFACTURES. 
IT is of the utmost consequence 
not only to the wealth but also to the 
very strength of this kingdom, that its 
manufactures should be encouraged 
and protected. Our envious rivals in 
arms. will now, more than ever, be 
desirous of emulating us in the arts. 
To their first object of excluding us 
from the trade of the European con- 
tinent, will be joined that of persuad- 
ing our neighbouring nations that 
their goods are equal to ours in qua- 
lity, theugh. inferior in the price.— 
This, however, we have reason to 
believe, from the division and skilful 
multiplication of labor which we have 
contrived, will never be the fact.— 
We must be lost altogether as a na- 
tion, before we can lose this signal 
advantage. The French are certainly 
scientific—their nation never was de- 
ficient in intellect; but these people 
want two very essential requisites to 
qualify them for running the race 
with us in the mechanical arts, viz. 
capital and perseverance. They are 
inventive and quick ; but they do not 
possess the steadiness, nor the pecu- 
Qiary means for carrying their plans, 
whether of trade or otherwise, to the 
ne plus ultra of perfection. They 
have in all ages exhibited a pregnancy 
of. discovery., and in every period of 
their history they’ have produced 
something new ; but when. the infant 
project is brought forth te the world, 
tis generally to take care of it- 
self, dill. some other nation, more 
especially the: English, foster. and: 
improve it beyond the sanguine ideas. 
. iver of ig... RICO : 
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Now it cannot be denied by our 
envious neighbours and enemies, that 
we possess an wnrivalled eminence in 
the more useful arts and productive 
manufactures; while, therefore, we 
can offer them to other nations for 
less money, or, which will be the 
same thing, at the same rate, but bet- 
fer in quality, we need not fear a 
permanent interruption to our trade. 
All force that is not natural cannot be 
jasting,, and the power which our 
enemy must employ to make foreign 
nations go to a bad market for: the 
utensils and cohvenieucies of life, is 
of that description. While, however, 
we have so much just grourd to exult 
in che excellence of our artists, me+ 
chanics, and their productions, and 
ich room for consoling ourselves on 
the. transitory nature of the impedi- 
ments that will be thrown in the way 
of our trade, through the ports of 
continental neighbours, yet it must 
not be concealed from the understand- 
ing of ourselves, thab too heavy and 
exiended a taxation will infallibly clog 
the prosperous wheels of our: trade. 
On whatever commodities taxes and 
imposts are laid, the weight must, in 
a great measure, be borne by the 
trader; for the chief consumers, or, 
in other words, the leborious part of 
the community, must be paid for 
their work in propertion to the ex- 
pense of their subsistence. Even a 
tax on articles of luxury is felt by the 
above description of persons, since 
the legislators (at least, those among 
them who possess landed_ property) 
have the power of transferring the 
burden on the backs of others. The 
legislator and proprietor of land can 
indemnify himself for any tax he may 
pay, by enhancing the fermer’s rent ; 
aud, to enable such tenant to make 
the additional payment required, he 
has only to bring a bill into parliament 
to give a bounty on the exportation of 
corn, when it sells under a. certain: 
stipulated price. Such a measure, 
which bas been often adopted, is: a 
legal one, no doubt, since _it is ‘the 
wil of the three estates. of our can- 
stitution that it should be so; buthew 
far the omnipotence of the legislature: - 
can make it a just one,. is another. .; 
consideration. It is: one of: those: 
cases-which. serve to correborate:the 
teuth of the assertion, that, ‘tay: ther 
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tax on whatever you please, and in 
whatsoever manner you can devise, it 
Will be anegea felt: 

--It must be obvious to. every one, 
that‘ the ingenuity and expertiiess of 
the ‘British mechanic and artist must 
cease to flourish, under a too onerous 
taxation: the fleetest courser, wi h an 
overweight, may be reduced to 2 leve 
with the hack. ~The transport of our 
goods by sea ‘forms a very considerable 
part ‘of ‘their ‘cost to the purchaser 
abroad; who has to dispose of them 
again 7 and this enhanced rate in the 
freightage of goods has been solely 
occasioned by the advance in the price 
of all the necessaries of life from 
great taxation. Breadin Flanders is 
not more than two-thirds of the price 
it~ sells for in England, meat not 
much more than half; and a merchant 
vessel can be victualled in one of the 
ports of that country at an expense so 
proportionably less. The same effect 
is witnessed in the labour of artisans 
in building and repairing ships. It 
is from these circumstances that fo- 
reign trading captains provide them- 
selves so amply with necessaries for 
the voyage to England; and stay as 
short ‘a time as possib¥é when they are 
obliged’ to consume the provisions 
which must be purchased here. Ma- 
ny of the little vessels, trading be- 
tween Great Britain and the neigh- 
bouring shores, under the Danish, 
Swedish; and other neutral flags, are 
often observed to dispose here of 
hatns, bacon; tongues, and other ar- 
ticles, ‘as‘sutplus parts of their cargo, 
and, no doubt; to considerable advan- 
tage, from the mioderate rate at which 
they “were purchased‘ on the conti- 
nent. - 

Capital and industry, therefore, are 
not-the sdle-means required for main- 
taining the wealth and independence 
of @ nation.—Economy in the appli- 
cation of the publi€ revenues is ne- 

‘ to our well-deing, or the ad- 
——— of our superiority in the 
m ures of ‘our -own country 
ove? those -of othe's’, will be fatally 
counterbalanced by theéxciseand taxes 
on ‘our commodities; arid the imposts 
on-our'shipping. << «* 

Whder the guidanee-of ‘our present 
admaipistintion (for much is expected 
in thisay) we may hope to see the 


“Vintugat a discreet frugality exercised’ 


Llsew if 
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On the Importance of our Manufactures, 


in applying. the vast, resources,of this 
rich nation. cr : 
Tt is by a fostered, or. weil-protect-. 
ed commerce, that:a nation acguires 
wealth ; and by an-improved agricul-: 
ture thatit preserves its independence... 
A country is never quite sate, at least 
if is never so strong, when if relies 9 
another for the supply of, the. farst-ne% 
cessary of lite. .Theagricukure of 
Great Britain is countenanced .and. 


‘encouraged as it ought to be; there 


is nothing wanting.omthat head. Of 
the state of our manufactures, there is 
little. left undone towards. their im- 
provement; it is hoped. that govern 
ment will not touch them,with too 
heavy an hand. ._Now to shew you, 
Mr. Editor, the importance. of. our 
manufactures, and their good regula 
tion in the eye of the philanthropist, 
as well as in the view of the. patriot 
and the statesman; J will give you, 
with your permission, a cursory deli- 
neation of an undertaking, I. believe 
unequalled in magnitude, for carrying 
on a chief branch of our staple, the 
woollen trade: and when we reflect 
with what solicitude every hint to- 
wards its further improvement is re- 
ceived and considered, our fears of 
rivalry by our envious neighbours are 
greatly allayed; but we are reminded 
of the following lines of our poet 
Dryden : 
Some English wool vexed ina Belgian 
loom, 
And into cloth of spongy softness 
made, 
Did into France, or colder Denmark, 
roam, 
To ruin with worse ware our staple 
trade. 


It is sometime since I conceived 
the idea of visiting the chief manu- 
factures of this opulent and ingenious 
country, with a view of publishing,, . 
through your's or some other esta- 
blished work, an account of their im-_, 
portance and improvement, and the 
first I have so inspected, are thase_of. 
Davison and Hawksley, nedr Note. 
tingham, called the Arnold works.  .. 

The above are the ‘most extensive 
worsted spinners in the island + “thej 
are also cotton and angola spinners 
and are supposed to produce si) Qe 


> (5640) ¥9 
a superior quality to otters, Tp. ; 
a Bcaion RES tae il obs. "2 
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On the Importance of our Manifactures. aang 


which°give the appearance of a vil- 
lace or small town) these gentlemen 
ow upwards: of 1500 people. 
Fhey have erected the most power- 
fal Steam-ctigine, as applied to spin- 
nine works in ‘the nation ; it being of 
68 ‘horse power, according to Bolton's 
ahd Watt's calculation. 
“Phe almost innumerable combing 
rhachines which their stupendous 
master wheel’sets in motion, are the 
j9int invention and application of the 
Her. Edmund Cartwright and Mr. 
Hawksley. Phey ‘are not only of 
meh tational; but also’ of individual 
advantage; forthey employ 400 ap- 
prér.tices of an age and of a class, 
wich, but for this application of their 
lit tafent-and labour, might be a 
burdén to'the community. They are 
undéf the best possible regulations as 
to food; raiment, morals, lodging, and 
ediieati6n'; and by a judicious con- 
duct téwards this interesting and in- 
fatit-community, there was but one 
child Hiswhen this visit was made. 
“"Fhesecehildren, during their ap- 
prefitic¢eship, are allowed to earn 
money weekly for themselves. The 
girls, when-of age, can earn 7s. or 8s. 
weekly, but are chiefly recommend- 
ed by thé proprietors, into good places 
as House-sérvants, in Nottingham and 
its neighbourhood. ‘The lads, when 
twenty-one, can earn as woolcombers 
(an; advantage this possesses which 
cotton mills alone do not) from 20s. 
to 30s:' persweek, and both boys and 
girls, ifthey chuse to settle im the 
village;hate each of them ten pounds’ 
lent them by their masters, ‘which 
sum. is: re id by -Is-oweekly. ‘The 
children, both boys and girls, When 
out of their apprenticeship, have two 
complete suits of clothes, They are 
allowed" also, to run on credit at a 
shop;: fom “Il. to Sl according. to 
saa GATE clothing ;, this sum, 
is repaid bradudlly* from, their wages, . 
by whieh theting (when Settled). theit 
ta maities’ a fe“always._ well “clothed— 
wif 
wlie 1¢r e. 
eno ste fo much money tor 
SUCH F PUPBOSE. 
A situated af diose Weeks, at 








‘tt i8 hféthod, it is doubtful consideration. I ought,to 
théy, Would have prudence. till within. She last, year 

lace. was almost:wholly produced, from ro 
silk, as thread was both very bad-ansliro 


especially to the Orphans who.conshi, 
tute so largé a. portion of the wh 
number ; their. countenances are at 
once an indication of the cleanliness 
observed among them, as’ well as of 
aS Sea Co) sil or Fo Feh 
is great undertaking was. or 
nally proterted by patent tight ae 
recently it has been-further ‘secured 
by a special act of parliament, ..... 
On inquiry after thé improvements” 


or alterations in the other branches of 
manufacture and trade, i Ce Opt 
lous town and neighbourhoo Hf as 
ed that there is nothing new. in, mes. 
chanics respecting’ silk; those mill, 
are the same now, or very nearly. so,, 
as they were half a century 250s, ut, 
much may be said .en the subject, of 
spinning very fine cotton to be ma-. 
nufactured inta’ Nottingham , lace, 
which is rew, and rather surprising,. 
The spinning of this mule-yarn, as 
it is called, ‘is wonderful ! One pound, 
of cotton wool is thereby spun, into. 
235,200 yards, or 138 miles in length, 
(without regarding . the. fractions), - 
and in the present, depressed state. of,, 
commerce, sells for ten, guineas 4; 
pound. The unwrought material is 
only worth about, three, shill iy 
pound!! ‘This yarn is worked into. 
mee exquisite kee Sen Lie pea 
with great ease and celesity, offlogms. 
similar to the steckin: “fe nes, and, 
constitutes, great.part of the elegant 
attire of our present ;fashionables ; ; 
and, whenever this, ,cquatry..4s again 
blessed with peace, ihe demar cf OF SE, : 
from the continent. will, déybtless, ben. 
incalculably great! ..Eyen,. nowy BR 
as is Bonaparte’s go 38 4;/ARG (|: 
resolved as he is to ruin our manufagys.x 


Velie? 









tures, it is deserving general ;,notice 
F lomtroriad, Lasers. 


that he very. lately 1 
phine to present a German prin 


: @@PRa i 5! 
the Elector of Baden‘s seth de B20 


‘believed, with three, superb; 62 
of it. This. article of lace. bids -,feir-ss 
Soon: to. make. the manufactyring:ef :+ 
stockings at Nottingham, Seog 

hago 


very. dear, and cotton could not,t¢ 


et us hope we may 


or twdytheo> 


weff as ‘the ait satroundi “jg,spun, either fine or perfect enoughabs 
exerilent 2 ee ion tho sual This by indy eb of Somtaie af 


-aingng- Us, and by the labour and appliniv™ 
iad abou Heth ind canon oY ike est: 
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continually invent some new fabric, 
ar improve some old one, so as to 
keep pace with the luxurious demand 
of our neighbours, and thereby frus- 
trate the design of the most crafty and 
powerful foe this country ever had to 
contend with. In this new manu- 
facture spoken of, we see much to 
be expected from, much to console 
us, under the evils of an interrupted 
commerce ; it is so light of transport, 
as to be éasily and cheaply conveyed 
to a great distance, andthrough a cir- 
cuitous route; in short, it can with 
greaf difficulty, under the most arbi- 
trary and most widely extended sway, 
be kept from the wardrobes of the 
rich females of Europeand elsewhere, 
if they are desirous of having it. 

The government has, with lIauda- 
ble zeal and discretion, fostered and 
encouraged the agriculture of the 
uttited kingdom : the necessity for so 
doing was great and urgent; the 
means have fully answered the end. 
Gentlemen have entered into the spi- 
rit and pursuits of husbandry, like so 
many Cincinnati, till they have raised 
the rents of farms in the neighbour- 
hood of London to a height that may, 
if carried further, prove injurious : 
for if is not like a newly discovered 
Property in the soil, or in the bowels 
of the earth; it is only an artificial 
enhancement, occasioned by the 
countenance of government, which 
has rendered it fashionable to form a 
part, or the whole of the land a gen- 
tleman possesses. it is not to be for- 
gotten, however, that patrictism was 
@ powerful motive with great num- 

Ts of those, who se ardently eim- 
braced the pursuits of agriculture. 
The two scarce years we lately wit- 
nessed, and the immense sums of 
money then sent out of the country 
to purchase the necessary supply of 
corn, were enough to,awaken the so- 
licitide of every Englishman who 
Joved his native land. As an object 
of national economy then, to avoid 
the incon¥enience of 2n unfavorable 
balance Of trade, . the” statesman’s 
viéWk were imperiously directed to 
the rteans of obviating the recurrence 
of fhe same diffi 
ger; for no country can ever be.ex- 
: which looks to 








ulty,, mot to say dan- 


ife. 

May it not then be wise, cirtum- 
stanced as we are at present, to trans- 
fer a portion of that solicitude,’ which 
the government of Great Britainhas 
so recently extended to agriculture, 
and is now no longer necessary , may. 
it not be even expedient to direct it to 
the perfectioning the above, and such 
other branches of our manufactures, 
as shall be likely to engage the eye, 
and eratify the wishes and wants of 
our rich neighbours, who seem by the 
example before cited, to make the 
last sacrifice, in order to distinguish 
themselves for their taste and elegance 
in attire. 

If this subject, Mr. Editor, should 
appear of the same magnitude in your 
view of it, asin mine, I will conti- 
nue it in your future numbers, by ex- 
patiating on some particulars con- 
nected with the trade in the more ex- 
quisite articles of our steel miatiufac- 
tures, which cannot fail to engage the 
consideration of the patriotic. states- 
men now ~ presiding .at the coun- 
cils of the kingdom. 

Lam Sir, your's, 
VIATOR. 


ly in.weed, of the first necessaries of. 
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ANECDOTES AND SKETCHES. 





Baron Dr Besenvan.—Of this no- 
blemau, so distinguished during the 
latter years of the late French mo- 
narchy, the foligwing characteristic 
anecdote is recotded. Ringing his 
bell’ ‘one .moimng as, he awoke, 
Blanchard, an old confidential domes- 
tic, with whom he had ditlered on 
the day preceding,, accordipgly came 
to receive his master’s orders. «* My 
lord,” said Blanthard, entering the 
baron’s room, ‘* fe ne to ask a fa- 
vour: itis the petmjssion to refite to 
my felations.” “What,” retorted 
the baron warmly, ‘“’you cesire to 
leave. me! You will stay,’Sir; we 
ought to live and die together.” 
* No, my lord! I perceive that-I be- 
come hateful toyou: I grow too old; 
and only excite, by my infirmities, 
the vtolence of your temper. You 
have loaded. me with gifts and kinc- 
nesses ; 1 will often conae to see you : 
but if I dwell not here, and.am ia 
longer entrusted with any. thing,.. we 
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shall both of-us escape those scenes 
that destroy. us.”- ‘‘ Well, Sir,” re- 
plied Besenval, with tears in his eyes, 
** it is then a settled thing ? We must 
part ?-You belonged to my father! 
your wife was my nurse! You are 
older than I am in the family, and it 
is J who must go: 1 will return, 
when you can tolerate my failings!” 
At these words he seized his cane and 
his hat, hastened from his chamber, 
and was going out; when instantly 
the good Blanchard, touched by this 
unexpected stroke, threw hiniself at 
the baron’s feet, before his door. His 
master raised him up, BY sageces him in 
his arms: they mutually wept, and 
swore never to separate. 

Marauis pe PontetimMar.—This 
nobleman was once engaged in argu- 
ing against the late King of Portugal, 
on the power of kings. The sove- 
reign, who would admit no limitations 
to his authority, warmly observed, 
that “* If he ordered the marquis to 
throw himself into the sea, he ought, 
without hesitation, to jump into it 
head foremost.” ical nae imme- 
diately turned short, and went to- 
wards the door. ‘* Where are you 
going ?” asked the monarch, in a 
tone of surprise. ‘‘ To learn toswim, 
Sire !” replied the marquis. The king 
laughed heartily, and the discussion 
ended. 

Howard THE PHILANTHROPIST.-- 
Catherine the 2d, of Russia, particu- 
larly desirous of an interview with 
Howard, sent a messenger to invite 
him to the royal hermitage, shortly 
after his arrival in Petersburgh. 
«Tell her,” said Howard, ‘* that I 
am not come here to visit palaces, 
but prisons.” What a pharasaical 
brute does not this man appear really 
to have been | “-€t has been shrewdly 
remarked, that Alexander assigned no 
palace for Diogenes, but left him to 
the surly satisfactions of his tub. 
Howard, it may naturally be sup- 
posed, was not again solicited to en- 
ter the abode of royalty, but deserved- 
ly left to explore the recesses of a 
prison. 

CATHERINE THE Second having 
sent to inquire of Marshal Romant- 
zof, in 1773, why he did not engage 
the Turks ? and being answered that 
“it was because the grand vizier had 
three times more people than him- 

Vout. V. 


self:”” the empress wrote in reply, 
“« The ile need asked p Nag the 
number of their enemies ; but where 
they were, in order to fight them.” 

Joun Mooaz, D.D. fate Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.—Few circum- 
stances occur more remarkable than’ 
those relating to the following poetic 
effusion, . written. on this prelate’s 
translation from the deanery of Can- 
terbury to the see. of. Bangor, in the 
year wl he i j 
A word of comfort from Bangor to 

Cunterlury, on the loss of her dean. 
Cease, Canterbury! to deplore 
The loss of your accomplish’d Moore, 
Repining at my gain ; 
I soon may have most cause to mourn: 
To you he'll probably return, 
With me will scarce remain: 

Now, in ‘783, Dr. Moore was 
made Archbishop of Canterbury, 
which preferment a held to the day 
of his decease, January 18th, 1805. 
It is seldom that the prophecies of 
poets are so satisfactorily accom- 
plished. 

Ricuarp CumbBertanp.—The fol- 
lowing incident, related by this gen- 
tleman in his memoirs of himself, is 
honorable to his own feelings, and 
cannot fail to interest-every respecta- 
ble mind.—‘* My property in_the 
as (his comedy entitled the West 

ndian,) was reserved for me with the 
reatest exactness; and when Mr. 

vans, the treasurer, came to my 
house in Queen Ann-street, in a 
hackney-coach, with a huge bag of 
money, he spread it all in go/d upon 
my table, and seemed to contemplate 
it with a kind of extacy that was exe 
tremely droll ; and when | tendered 
him his customary fee, he peremp- 
torily refused it, saying—‘ he had ne- 
ver paid an author so much before; I 
had fairly earnt it, and he would not 
lessen it a single shilling, not even 
his coach hire;’ and in that humour 
he departed... 

** He had no sooner left the room, 
than one entered it, who was not 
quite so scrupulous, but quite as wel- 
come. My beloved wife took twenty 

uineas trom the heap, and instantly 
towed them on the faithful ser- 
vant who had attended on our chil- 
dren ; a tribute justly due to her un- 
wearied diligence, and exemplary 
conduct.” 
3H 
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THE RETREAT. 


’Tis pleasant through the loop-holes of 
retreat 

To peep at such a world: to see the stir 

Of the great Babel, and not feel the 
crowd ; 

To hear the roar she sends through all 
her gates, 

At a safe distance, where the dying 
sound 

Falls a soft murmur on th’ uninjur'd 
ear. Cowper. 


IF those who have been long accus- 
tomed to public scene’, and who have 
frequently braved the scrutiny of ge- 
neral observation, sometimes complain 
of the embarrassment they feel i any 
novel undertaking that proposes. to 
interest and amuse mankind, what 
must be the apprehensions of a writer 
who, unfacilitated by the advantages 
ofexperience, presumes to open a new 
source of entertainment, for readers 
already satisfied with the perform- 
ances, or disgusted by the professions, 
of his literary predecessors ? He who 
solicits admiration, challenges opinion. 

Te must be prepared to rebut the 
censure to which he exposes himself, 
if he reasonably expects to obtain the 
estimation of which he must be de- 
sirous. 

It would be ridiculous to apologise 
forushering unimportant observations 
into notice, by assuring the reader, that 
{ had been drawn, I knew not how, 
from THE RETREAT in which [have 
so long secluded myself, and that he 
must overlook the inadvertencies aris- 
ing from a hasty resolution, adopted 
by me, of presenting my lucubrations 
to his inspection ; since to this it might 
very properly be objected, that, aware 
of the pip meme | [ voluntarily in- 
curred, it was my-duty to ‘defer en- 
tering on the business of public dis- 
cussion, till I judged myself not in- 
competent to so arduous a task. I 
ask, therefore, only the favour of a 
candid hearing; I am_ neither old or 
garrulous; and I pledge myself to 
conclude my lectures the moment 
when I perceive myself no longer ca- 
pable of retaining the attention of my 
auditors. When I cease to make a 
successful stand, I shall so far re- 
member my title as to secure a timely 
retreat. 


Among the innocent pleasures of 
retiremeut, that is not the least amus- 
ing one specified in the motto at the 
head of the present paper,—of observ- 
ing calmly the stir and bustle of the 
world, and being diverted with the ec- 
centricities of men, without participa- 
ting in their anxieties. To “‘ peep” oc- 
castonally at ‘‘ such a world as this ;”” 
** to see the stir” of her busy tribes, 
and mingle in, as it were, without 
feeling “‘ the crowd ;” to ‘* hear the 
roar she sends through all her gates, 
at a safe distance,” where the report 
of it serves merely to diversify and en- 
liven the stillness of privacy; these 
are among the harmless gratifications 
of a mind at ease, and are within the 
reach of every intelligent individual, 
however obscure his station in the 
scale of society. It is in many in- 
stances both useful and prudent to 
laugh at human follies and errors. If 
there are occasions on which it 
would be “ folly to be wise,” there 
also happen situations in which it 
would be ridiculous to be serious. Is 
not laughter, in numerous cases, pre- 
ferable to animadversion ? Is it not 
often better to be pleased, than to be 
angered, at the foibles of those with 
whom we find ourselves connected ; 
and to make the vanity and passions 
of others contribute continually to 
our entertainment ? 

‘* Tn the first step (observes Mr. 
Carr, in his work entitled 4 Northern 
Summer, or Travels round the Baltic,) 
which an Englishman makes out ét 
his own country, he is sure to meet 
with something to satisfy him that he 
cannot find a better.” I read this pa- 
ragraph with complete satisfaction, 
not merely as a countryman of the 
writer’s, but as an advocate for the 
doctrine of contentment, which I 
should rejoice to see universally im- 
bibed and acted upon. And what 
temper of mind is so likely to impart 
personal happiness, as that turn of 
thinking which induces its possessor 
to view life on the better side, by 
believing that, while no condition of 
humanity is wholly exempted from 
some disagreeable circumstances, our 
own situation is, on the whole, most 
eligible for ourselves ? Since we all 
Jay claim to some particular spot of 
earth, as the place from which we 
date our nativity, and since many mea 
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may chance, in addition to this tie, to 
be husbands and parents, is it not de- 
sirable that a man should cherish his 
own country, and his own wife, and 
his own offspring, as the best country, 
the best wite, andthe best children ex- 
isting on the face of this habitable globe? 
The farther he carries this sentiment, 
the greater will prove his felicity. It 
will save him much envy, some degree 
of malice, and many hours of unavail- 
ing discontent. Such a man, at least, 
will be in no danger of transgressing 
against that salutary part of the mora 

decalogue, by which every man is for- 
bidden to ‘ covet either his neigh- 
bour’s wife, or his ox, or his ass, or his 
man-servant, or his maid-servant, or 
any thing that is his.” 

** Whence come wars and fightings 
among you ?” interrogates the Apos- 
tolic Sadie, ~"Comia they not hence: 
ye lust, and have not; ye kill, and 
desire to have!” Here political and 
divine philosophy harmonise. Co- 
vetousness wit be found to be the 
parent of envy ; envy, of hatred; ha- 
tred, of rapine and rebellion. It is 
only by suppressing inordinate desires, 
and restricting mutinous passions, 
that tranquillity is preserved in society ; 


a discipline most easily enforced by 
those who are wise enough not to 
attach too much importance to world- 
Jy acquisitions, nor to be unduly irri- 


tated by the vexatious conduct of in- 
dividuals, or the perversities of man- 
kind at large. One might almost 
conclude there was a secret charm in 
grumbling and repining, known only 
to the experienced in the art of mo- 
roseness, that it is indulged in so much 
by many otherwise excellent charac- 
ters. 

1 have known many worthy peo- 
ple, who seemed to imagine that there 
was something hateful, if not abso- 
lutely sinful, in mirth; that to be 
cheerful, would betray an unpardon- 
able levity of heart ; and that as to 
laughter, it was an offence against the 
dignity of rational beings, productive 
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good, or only satisfied if their saga 
city could detect errors where none 
Had been thought before to have ex- 
isted! If they are religionists, you 
have nothing but complaints of the 
indifference or infidelity of christians; 
if they are engaged in business, trade 
is daily on the decline: if they are 
politicians, the nation is on the brink 
of a precipice from which no human 
exertion can rescue it. They appear 
todeport themselves as if it were trea- 
son against Providence to enjoy and 
acknowledge the common benefits of 
human existence! Any age, they 
pronounce, must have been preferable 
to the age in which they find them- 
selves, any country would be more. 
eligible than the nation of which they 
form a part, any generation more 
estimable than the one with which 
they have the misfortune to co-ope- 
rate. 

Charity, however, may allow some 
indulgence to this race ot malcontents, 
since truth is not to be ascertained 
cither from exaggerated complaints or 
from fanciful misrepresentations. 

I feel so much the importance of 
this subject (that of looking on the 
bright or cheerful side of things) that 
I shall seize every occasion to impress 
it on the mind of the reader, who, 
however strong may be his natural 
reluctance to adopt my sentiments, 
will eventually be constrained to thank 
me for inculcating so salutary a system 
of thinking. So much, at least, I 
verily anticipate. Ifany man, by the 
aid of these speculations, is brought 
to think better of his condition in 
life; if he feel less dissatistied with 
the world in which he lives, and more 
contented with himself, he will be- 
come a wiser, because a happier, man ; 
and if he does this, he cannot refuse 
to congratulate the writer to whose ar- 

ruments heis indebted for his felicity. 

uman gratification is,in some degree, 
within the reach of every rational in- 
dividual. By forming a favorable es- 
timate of society, or, in colloquial Jan- 


only of such a disarrangement of guage, by making the best of things, 


features as distorted ‘* the human face 
divine.” What person of common 
sense would refuse to commisserate 
this forlorn class of our fellow-crea- 
tures? How have I seen them sit, 
painfully composed, eternally de- 
scanting on the fatality of sublunary 


contentment is generally attainable ; 
and in contentment, after the foll 
and flutter of expectation is over, will 
be found to be comprised all the real 
happiness of which human beings are 
susceptible. 

$3H2 
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‘ano CRITICISM. 


“ We would bestow no mean or niggardly commendation. Were it in our power, 
we wauid anticipate the judgment of a succeeding age; and place that wreath on 
the brows of Livinc Genius, with which posterity will adorn the bust.”—ANon. 


Epistles, Odes, and other Poems. 
By Thomas Moore, Esq. Ato. pp. 
341, with a Plate, price 11. 11s. 6d. 
in Loards. 

THE. rank held by Mr. Moore 
among the best-poets of this age must 
ensureno inconsiderable portion of 
attention to a new production of his 
Muse. His volume will be sought 
with alacrity, and opened with eager- 
ness, by the numerous lovers of poe- 
try, notwithstanding that it appears in 
the portenious shape of a tolerably 
bulky quarto, and is announced at a 
price that has rarely been freely given 
in exchange for a collection of original 
miscellaneous po«ms. 

Tie volume, which is inscribed to 
the Earl of Moira, in a dedication 
happily conceived and elegantly ex- 
sressed, opens with an epistle to Lord 

iseount Strangford, written on board 
the Phaion frigate, off the Azores, 
by moonlight, the scenery described 
in which seems accurately depicted in 
the frontispiece to the poems. Of 
the excellence of this initiatory epistle 
it is scarcely possible to speak in terms 
of too high commendation. The fol- 
lowing stanza will, we apprehend, 
completely justify this strain of ap- 
plause : it is at once creditable to the 

enius and sentiments of the writer ; 
it combines such delicacy and grace of 
language, such brilliancy of imagina- 


tion, and such charm ot moral feeling, 


as are only to be hoped for, even from 
the most cultivated mind, .in the:hap- 
piest moments of poetical inspiration. 


«© On Strangford! when we parted last, 
I littie thought the times were past, 
For ever past, whet brilliant joy 
Was ail my vacant heart’s employ: 
When, fresh from mirth to mirth again, 
We thought the rapid hours too,few, 
Our only use for knowledge, then, 
To turn to rapture all we knew !.., 
Delicious days of whim and soul! : 
When, mingling lore and laugh to- 
2, gether, 
We lean'd the book on Pleasure’s bowl, 
And turn’d the leaf with Folly’s fea- 
ther! 


er 


I little thought that all were fled, 

That, ere that summer’s bloom was 
shed, 

My eye should see the sail unfurl’d 

That wafts me to the western world!” 


Quitting these melancholy but in- 
teresting reflections, the poet proceeds 
to sketch, with the touches of a mas- 
ter, the scenery by which they were 


suggested. 


«* Oh! such a blessed night as this, 
I often think, if friends were near, 
How we should feel, and gaze with 
bliss 
Upon the moon-bright scenery here! 
The sea is like a silv’ry lake, 
And, o'er its calm the vessel glides 
Gently, as i! it fear'd to wake 
The slumber of the silent tides! 
The only envious cloud that lowers, 
Hath hvng its shade on Pico’s height, 
Where dimly, mid the dusk, he towers, 
And scowling at this heav’n of light, 
Exults to see the infant storm 
Cling darkly round his giant form!” 


Mr. Moore's ‘allusion to’ Lord 
Strangford’s version of the minor 
poems of Camoens is, introduced with 
uncommon felicity. 


* re Strangford! at this hour, per- 
aps, 
Sean faithful lover (not so blest 
As they who in their ladies’ laps 
May cradle every wish to rest,) 
Warbles, to touch his dear one’s soul, 
Those madrigals, of breath divine, 
Which Camoens’ harp from rapture 
stole 
And gave all glowing warm to thine ! 
Oh! could the lover learn from thee, 
And breathe them with thy gfaceful 
tone, 
Such dear beguiling minstrelsy 
Would make the coldest nymph his’ 
own!" 


The following poem affords one of 
the few examples in which a fiction, 
beautiful in itself, becomes stil] more 
enchanting in its application to the 
purposes of poetry. 





: 





Moore's 
THE TELL-TALE LYRE. 


“VE heard, there was in ancient days 
A Lyre of most melodious spell ; 
"Twas heav'n to hear its fairy bs 
If half be true that legends tell. 
"Twas play’d on by the gentlest sighs, 
And to their breath it breath’d again 
In such entrancing melodies 
As ear had never drank till then! 


Not harmony’s serenest touch 

So stilly could the notes prolong ; 
They were not heavenly song so much 

As they were dreams of heavenly song! 
If sad the heart, whose murmuring air 

Along the chords in languor stole, 
The soothings it awaken’d there 

Were eloquence from Pity’s soul! 
Or if the sigh, serene and light, 

Was but the breath of fancied woes, 
The strinz, that felt its airy flight, 

Soon whisper'd it to bland repose ! 
And oh! when lovers burn’d alone, 

If, mid their bliss the J.yre was near, 
It made their murmurs all its own, 

And echoed notes that heav’n might 


hear ! 
There se Ay nymph who long had 
lov’d, 
But dard not tell the world how 
well; 


The shades, where she at evening rov'd, 
Alone could know, alone could tell, 


‘Twas there, at twilight time, she stole 
So oft to make the dear-one blest, 

Whom love had giv'n her virgin soul, 
And nature soon gave all the rest ! 


Within a cave, where many an hour 
Their bliss had found its secret bed, 

A Lyre, of this enchanted power, 
Hane, nightly-whispering o’er their 

ead ! 

Oh! think, with every breath that mov'd 
From lips so thrilling warm as theirs, 

Think how with every sigh, it lov'd 
To mingle its dissolving airs ! 

And, oft as passion’s milder fire 
Could Love's communing calm allow, 

The youth would make the grateful Lyre 
A pillow for his angel’s brow ! 


And while the melting vows she 
breath'd 
On all its echoes wanton’d round, 
Her hair, amid the strings enwreath'd, 
Through golden mazes charm'd the 
sound! 
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Alas! their hearts but little thought, 
While thus entranc’d they listening 


ay, 
That every sound the lyre was taught 
Should lingér tong, radia i a 


Yet who can blame the guiltless Lyre ? 
Long had its spirit learn'd todweil 

On every accent of desire, wea 
That from their lips unconscious fe]l, 


The falter'd name, the murmuring play, 
The bashful sigh, the chiding dear, 
The lisping things that love will S2Vy/ 
And all but love will blush to bear ! 
Till, so commingled with its sou} -+: 
Was every blissful breathing: growin, 
That other sighs, unanswer'd stole, - ’ 
Nor chang'd the sweet, the treasur'é 
tone, “ 
Unhappy nymph! thy hallow’d name 
‘To every whispering lip was sigh’d ; 
Thy secret vow, thy pleas of shame 
On every ear in murmurs died! 


The fatal Lyre, by envy’s hand 
Hung high amid the breezy groves, 
To every passing gale that fann"J 
Betray'd the mystery of your loves ! 
Yet oh !—not many a suffering hour, 
Thy cup of shame by man was giv'n; 
Benignly came some pitying power, 
And took the Lyreand thee.to heaven ! 
There, as thy lover.drys the tear 
Yet warm from life’s malignant 





wrongs, 
Within his arms thou lov’st to hear \ 
The lucklessLyre’s remember’dsongs! 


Still do your happy souls attune 
The noteg it learn’d, on earth, to ‘ 


move ; 
Still, breathing o'er the chords, com- 
mune 

In sympathies of angel love !”” 

If it be true, as asserted of the he- 
roes of the ocean, that they find a 
wife in every port, it is as certainly 
true of those ramblers, the modern 
minstrels, that they find a mistress in 
every country. 


** Oh woman! whose form 
and whose soul 
Are the spell and delight of each path 
we pursue; 
Whether sunn’d in the tropies or 
chill'd at the pole, 
If woman be there—there is happi- 
ness too !" p. 217. 
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So sang our poet amidst the repul- 
sive Graces of Philadelphia ; and so he 
exquisitely felt, when wandering with 
his Nea, amidst the limes and by the 
waters of Bermuda. 


ON’ SEEING’ AN INFANT IN NEA‘S 
ARMS. 


¢* Tue first ambrosial child of bliss, 

That Psyche to her bosom prest, 
Was not a brighter babe than this, 

Nor blush’d upon a lovelier breast! 
His little snow-white fingers, straying 

Along her lips luxuriant flower, 
Look'd like a flight of ring-doves play- 

ing, 

Silvery *mid a roseate bower ! 

And when to shade the playful boy, 

Her dark hair fell, in mazes bright, 
Oh ! ‘twas a type of stolen joy, 

*T'was love beneath the veil of night! 
Soft as she smil'd, he smil‘d again ; 

They seem’d so kindred in their 

charms 
That one might think, the babe had 
then 

Just budded in her blooming arms! 
He look’d like something form’d of air, 

Which she had utter’d in a sigh ; 
Like some young spirit, resting there, 

That late had wander’d from her 

eye!” 

Itis, however, when animated by 
the electricity of social and sympathe- 
tic attachment that we are divitied in 
our admiration between the eloquence 
e* the poet, and the excellence of the 
man. It is with the lute of friend- 
ship that our harmonist breathes me- 
Jody even more enchanting than he 
has produced from the “ Lyre of 
Love.” 


TO JOSEPH ATKINSON, ES@. 
From Bermuda. 


« Tue day-light is gonc—but, before 
we depart, 

Here’s a brimmer of love to the friend of 
my heart, 

To the friend who himself, is a chalice, 
a bowl 

In which heaven hath pour'd a rich 
bumper of soul !”” 


“Twas thus, by the shade of a cala- 
, bash-tree, 
With a few, who could feel and re- 
member like me, 


f 
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The charin that to sweeten my goblet I 
threw, 

Was a sigh to the past and a blessing 
on you! 


Oh! say, do you thus, in the lumi- 

nous hour 

Of wine and of wit, when the heart is 
in flower, 

And shoots from the lip, under Bac- 
chus’s dew, 

In blossoms of thought ever springing 
and new! 

Do you sometimes remember, and hal- 
low the brim 

Of your cup with a sigh, as you crown 
it to him, 

Who is lonely and sad in these vallies 
so fair, 

And would pine im elysium, if friends 
were not there? 


Last night, when we came from the 
calabash-tree, 
When my limbs were at rest and spirit 
was free, 
The glow of the grape and the dreams 
of the day 
Put the magical springs of my fancy in 


ay, 

And 2 a vision as haunted me 
then, 

I could slumber for ages to witness 
again ! 

The many I like, and the few I adore, 

The friends, who were dear and beloved 
before, 

But never till now so beloved and 
dear, 

At the call of my fancy surrounded me 
here! 

Soon, soon did the flattering spell of 
their smile 

Toa —_—a brighten the blest little 
isle ; 

Serener the wave, as they look’d on it, 
flow’d, 

And warmer the rose, as they gather’d 
it, glow’d! 

Not the vallies Herzan (though water'd 
by rills, 

Of the pearliest flow, from those pasto- 
ral hills! 

Where the song of the shepherd, pri- 
meval and wild, 

Was taught to the nymphs by their 
mystical child,) 

Could display such a bloom of delight, 
as was given 

By the magic of love to this miniature 
heaven ! 
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Oh! magic of love! unembellish’d 


by you, 

Has the garden a blush or the herbage 
a hue? 

Or bloonis there a prospect in nature or 
art, 

Like the vista that shines through the 
eye to the heart? 


Alas! that a vision so happy should 

fade ! 

That, when morning around me in bril- 
liancy play’d, 

The rose and the stream I had thought 
of at night 

Should still be before me unfadingly 
bright ; 

While the friends who had seem’d to 
hang over the straem, b 

And to gather the roses, had fled with 
my dream ! 


But see, through the harbour, in 

floating array, 

The bark that must carry these pages 
away, 

Impatiently flutters her wing to the 
wind, 

And will soon leave the bowers of Ariel 
behind ! 

What billows, what gales is she fated 
to prove, 

Ere she sleep in the lee of the land that 
I love! 

Yet pleasaat the swell of those billows 
would be, ‘ 

And the sound of those gales would be 
music to me! 

Not the tranquilest air that the winds 
ever blew, 

Not the silvery lapse of the summet-eve 
dew 

Were as sweet as the breeze, or as bright 
as the foam 

Of the wave, that would carry) your 
wanderer home !” : 


On the following poems, with 
which we shall close our already ex- 
tended extracts from this very inte- 
resting publication, it were imperti- 
nent to expatiate. The first, a serious 
amatory poem, is in Moore’s happiest 
style; the second, ofa different com- 
plexion, evinces the fertility,of ‘his 
imagination, amidst the elegantrelax- 
ations of the mind. Beth are to be 
perused with delight, aceording to the 
variations of human temper, or the 
differing characters of readers. 


ee 
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“€ You read it in my languid eyes, 
And there alone should Jove be read ; 

You hear me say italfin sighs, | 
And thus alone should:love be said.* 


Then dread no more ; I will.not speak; 
Although my heart to anguish thrill, 

I'll spare the burning of your cheek, 
And look it all in silence still! 


Heard you the wish I dar’d to name, 
‘To-murmur on that luckless night, 
When passion broke the bonds of shame, 
And love grew madness. in your 
sight? 


Divinely through the graceful dance, 
You seem’d to float in silent song, 

Bending to earth that beamy glance, 
As if to light your steps along! 


Oh! how could. others dare to touch 
That hallow’d, form with hand se 


free, i 
When but'to Jook was bliss too m 
Too rare forall but heaven and mey 


With smiling eyes that little thought 
How fatal were the beams they threw, 

My trembling hands you lightly caught, 
And round me, like a spirit, flew. 


Heedless of all, I wildly turn’d, 
My soul forgot—nor ch! condemn, 
That when such eyes before me burn’d, 
My soul forgot all eyes but them ! 


I dar’d to speak in sobs of bliss, 
Rapture of every thought bereft me, 
I would have _clasp’d you—oh, evem 
this !— 
But with a bound you blushing left 
me. 


Forget, forget that night’s offence, 
Forgive it, if alas! you can; 
"Twas love, *twas passion—soul and 
sense— t ail 
*Twas all the best and worst of man ! 


That moment did the mingled eyes, 
Of heaven and earth my madness 
view, iad 
I should have seen, through earth and 
skies, = 
But you alone, but only you! 


Did not a frown from you reprove,: 
Myriads of eyes to me were none; 

I should. have—oh my only love! | « 
My life! what should I not haye 


done >” 
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DKEAMS. 


To ‘ 
*«'Im slumber, I prithee how is it 
That souls are oft tasing the air, 
And paying each other a visit, 
While bodies are—heaven knows 
where? 
Last night, ’tis in vain to deny it, 
Your soul took a fancy to roam, 
For | heard her, on tip-toeso quiet, 
Come ask whether mine was at home. 


And mine let her in with delight, 
And they talk’d and they kiss’d the 
tine through, 
For, when souls come together at night, 
‘There is no knowing what they 
mayn’t do! . 
And your little soul, heaven bless her! 
Had much to complain and to say, 
@f how sadly you wrong and oppress 
her 
By keeping her prison’d all day. 
* If I happen,’ said she, ‘but to steal 
For a peep now and then to her eye, 
Or to quiet the fever I feel, 
Just venture abroad on a sigh ; 


In an instant she frightens me in 
With some phantom of prudence or 
terror, 
For fear I slrould stray into sin, 
Or, what is still worse, into error! 
So, instead of displaying my graces 
‘Through look and through words and 
through mien, 
loam shat up in corners and places, 
Where truly I blush to be seen !’ 


Upon hearing this piteous confession, 
My soul, looking tenderly at her, 
Declar’d, as for grace and discretion, 
He did not know much of the mat- 
ter; 
* But, to-morrow, sweet Spirit!’ he 
said, 
* Be at home after midnight, and 
then 
I will come when your lady's in bed, 
And we'll talk o’er the subject again.” 


So she whisper’d a word in his ear, 
] suppose to her dvor to direct him, 
And—just after midnight, my dear, 
be polite little soul may expect 
m.”” 


But it is not in the character of a 

only that Mr. Moore appears 

before us on the present occasion: he 

assumes also the task of a tourist. 
4 


His observations on the manners, ha- 
bits, and dispositions of the people of 
America, will be found particularly 
worthy of attention. Condensed as 
his remarks are, being conveyed in 
the form of notes, they are worth 
whole volumes of republican eulogies 
and utopian nousense! They exhibit 
America as it is, and divested of the 
factitious splendor in which it has 
been customary to répresent the civil- 
ived imbabitants of “ the western 
world,” who'are, at least, two centu- 
ries removed from the literature and 
ufbanity of Britain !! 

‘Those who have objected to some 
of Mr. Moore's earliest poetic effu- 
sions, must be gratified to perceive 
that, with comparatively a few excep- 
tions, the present emanations of his 
genius, while they allure and capti- 
vate the imagination, have no ten- 
dency to seduce the heart. What- 
ever may have been his former con- 
ceptions of propriety, he seems at 
length to have been rectified by re- 
flection and experience. In corrobo- 
ration of this opinion, we shall, from 
many other passages displaying a simi- 
lar tarn of ought on the part of the 
author, transcribe the following stan- 
zas, from page 7, of the volume before 
us.— 

** T thought of the days, when topleasure 
alone 

My heart ever granted a wish or a 


sigh; 
When the saddest emotion my bosom 
had known. 
Was pity for those who were wiser 
than j! 


I felt, how the pure intellectual fire 
In luxury loses its heavenly ray ; 
How soon, in the tavishing cup of de- 
sire, 
The pearl of the soul may be melted 
away ! 


J pray dof that sernit who lighted the 
flame, 
That pleasure *o more might its 
purity aim : 
And that sulliéd but i 
the same, 
I might give back the gem 
réw'd frofm him: |” 
Of the latent aid 
of a mind sometimes 


such meditations, 


ulé, or brightly 
i had bor- 
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enough to harbour a single doubt. 
Mr. Moore, if he lives a little longer, 
will prove an hogour to his country. 
His generous ardour for real glory, 
and the natural purity of his mind, 
will urge him to direct great talents, 
and splendid acquirements, to pur- 
poses worthy of hunsel£ 

*< To say,” observes Mr. Moore, in 
his preface to these poems, “ that f 
have Leen tempted by the liberal ojjers 
of my bookseller, (Mr. James Carpen- 
ter, of Bond-Street) is-an excuse 
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which can hope for but little indul- 
gence from the critic; yet I own that, 
without this seasonable inducement, 
these poems very possilly would never 
have been sulmiited to the world.” 
Every lover of poetry, while he res 
grets the situation in which such an 
** inducement” was necessary to sti- 
mulate the, bard to publication, must 
admire the ‘‘ liberality of this book+ 
seller,” who, we sincerely trust, will 
be amply rewarded for his munifie 
cence as a tradesman. 
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MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL 
SIR ANDREW MITCHELL, K.B. 
IT is in a great measure owing to 

the maritime position of this, country, 
and to the consequences arising from 
it, that we are alike indebted for our 
glory and for our security. This po- 
sition is admirably adapted for the 
rearing of a school of heroes, and the 
success with which our ancestors, as 
well as the present generation, have 
attended to this circumstance, abun- 
dantly proves that we have not been 
deficient in profiting from it. 

Sir Andrew Mitcheil, the subject 
of this memoir, was a native of one 
of the southern counties of Scotland, 
and was born about the year 1757; 
and on the death of his father, which 
happened not long after, the care of 
his early years devolved entirely on 
his mother. He accordingly received 
his education at one of those gram- 
mar schools at Edinburgh, which so 
powerfully contribute to the forma- 
tion of the true learning of the youth 
of that country. Being destined for 
the navy, he took his station. on the 
quarter-deck of the Ripon, then bear- 
ing the flag of the late Sir Edward 
Vernon, with whom he sailed to In- 
dia in 1776, and though he went out 
in the capacity of midshipman, yet he 
had the good fortune to return from 
that station with the rank of post cap- 
tain, having been promoted in the 
year 1778, to the command of the 
Coventry of 28 guns: In the:year 
1782, while cruising off Ceylon, he 
attacked the Bellona French frigate of 
44 guns, which, though in point of 
force, was very disproportionate, he 
was obiiged to sheer off, after.a sharp 
pnd gallant action of two hops and a 

on. V. 


half, in the course of which he had 18 
men killed and 29 wounded. Soon 
after this, he was promoted to the 
command of the Sultan of 74 guns, 
and was present in several general 
actions, under Sir Edward Hughes, 
who had been appointed to the chief 
command of the Fngtish naval forces 


-in the Indian seas, particularly in that 


of the 20th June, 1783, with the 
French fleet under Admiral Suffrein, 
in which the Sulian bore a conspicus 
ous part, that ship sufiering considers 
ably in the action. 

At the conclusion of hostilities, 
Captain Mitchell returned to Europe 
with a convoy, and having obtained 
a considerable sum by way of prize 
money, flattered himself with the 
enjoyment to be obtained from the 
possessions of affluence in his native 
country ; but in this expectation he 
was unfortunately disappointed, for 
his agent, being more inclined topro- 
mote his own visionary schemes of 
aggrandizement, cccupied himself 
more in soliciting the parliamentary 
influence of a district of Scotch bo- 
roughs, with 2 view at the approach- 
ing general election to be returned as 
their representative, than in actin 
the part of a good and faithiul Stewar 
to those who ‘had entru-ted ‘in his 
hands their property, earned by hard 
service in distant changes. “Thé* rea 
sult was, that Captain Mitclfl,‘on 
his arrival in London, found {Bipt.<if 
in a great measure bereaved-Of nefirly 
all his property. 

During the peace which succeeded, 
he remained unemployed, but eff the 
war breaking out with Francey,in 
1793, he was appointed to the-@err 
os the Asia of 64, and-afters 
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wards to the Impregnable of 98 guns, 
hoth serving under Lord Howe. In 
1795 he was promoted to the rank of 
rear-admiral, but no opportunity pre- 
sented itself by which he could be 
distinguished by any separate _com- 
mand until some years after. Prepa- 
ratory to this, early in 1799, he hoist-~ 
ed his flag as vice-admiral of the white 
on board the Zealand, of 64 guns, at 
the Nore, and soon after which re- 
moved to the Isis of fifty. 

It having been proposed by the go- 
vernment of this country, to attempt 
the recovery of Holland from the 
power of the French, a large body of 
troops marched to the coast, and a 
squadron of ships of war was provided 
under the command of Admiral 
Mitchell, with intention to effect that 
purpose, though all its operations 
were conducted in the name of the 
gallant Admiral Lord Duncan, then 
commander in chiet of the fleet  sta- 
tioned in the North Sea. 

As soon as Admiral Mitchell receiv- 
ed this appointment, he visited those 
parts of the coast in which trans- 
ports had been. collected, and partly 
by zeal of the inhabitants, and partiy 
by the skill and assistance of the cap- 
tains and officers of the sea fencibles, 
embarked the different divisions of 
the army, towards the autumn of 
4799, with the most admirable or- 
der, and with the greatest celerity. 
On accomplishing this important. bu- 
siness, he proceeded to join Lord 
Duncan, who was then cruising in 
the North Sea, and obtained pilots, 
and every necessary information at 
the Helder, which was then in pos- 
session of the British forces under Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie. When the ships 
stationed before this important for- 
tress withdrew to the Nieue Diep, a 
secret communication having been 
previously opened with their com- 
mander, nine of them, together with 
three Indiamen, immediately surren- 
dered. 

Admiral Mitchell afterwards sailed 
up the Texel, and to give forcible et- 
tect to his proceedings, formed in line 
of battle, in order to shew the enemy 
an imposing front, and after conjur- 
ing the officers and crews of the 
Dutch fleet to avoid the effusion of 
human biood, required them imme- 
diately to surrender, either to the 
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British. or to the Prince of Orange,’ 
whose flag they would be permitted 
to bear. 

A signal for action having been 
hoisted, Admiral Mitchell set sail, 
but, owing to the intricacy of the na- 
vigation, two ships and a frigate got 
aground. Notwithstanding this, he 
entered the Mars Diep, and continued 
his course in the Viieter channel along 
the Texel. Having by this time ap- 
proached the Dutch fleet, then at 
anchor at the Red Buoy, he sent 
Captain Rennie with a letter, ad- 
dressed to Admiral Story, containing 
a peremptory summons, who, re- 
turning an answer by two of his own 
officers, earnestly entreated the Bri- 
tish admiral to anchor within sight of 
the enemy, which on being — 
with, the Dutch fleet having been 
some time in a state of mutiny, con- 
sisting of one ship of 74 guns, four of 
08, two of 54, two of 44, a frigate 
anda sloop of war, surrendered, and 
Admiral Mitchell afterwards con- 
ducted the fruit of his bloodless 
triumph into an English port. 

Soon after his arrival in England, 
his Majesty, asa distinguished mark 
of his satisfaction with the conduct of 
an officer who had so successfully 
conducted the enterprize entrusted to 
him, was pleased to confer on the 
admiral, the ensigns of the hunoura- 
ble order of the Bath. 

In 1800 Sir Andrew Mitchell hoist- 
ed his flag on board the Windsor 
Castle of 98 guns, then serving under 
Lord Bridport in the channel fleet, 
and he atterwards served with Admi- 
ral Cornwallis off Brest, but no cir- 
cumstance occurred for the display of 
either his courage or conduct, yet 
upon this, as upon every other occa- 
sion, he omitted no opportunity of 
making every person serving with 
him comtortable and happy. ‘Though 
he well knew how to maintain a pro- 
per degree of subordination, he hved 
with his officers more like a father 
than acommander; and when obliged 
to part with them, for several gen- 
tlemen educated on his quarter-deck, 
have now the rank of post captains, it 
was always in the most affectionate 
manner. Being fond of music, he 
was provided with an excellent band, 
and all the officers not on duty, were 
accustomed to assemble every evening 
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th the great cabin, to enjoy the con- 
cert provided for them. 

In the autumn of 1801, he was en- 
trusted with the command of a divi- 
sion of fifteen sail of the line, with 
which he cruised off the coast of Ire- 
land, and in 1802, Admiral Mitchell 
was appointed commander in chief-of 
the British fleet stationed in North 
America, and sailed to Halifax in the 
Leander of 50 guns. 

While on this station he lost his 
lady, who had been sent to Bermuda 
for the benefit of her health, and died 
there in 1803, and on the 26th of 
February, 1806, the gallant admiral 
himself breathed his last, after a short 
illness, at the same place, where he 
was buied with military honours on 
the 3d of March. 

His character may be summed up 
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in a few words; he had on many oc- 
casions shewn himself a brave and 
experienced officer; his great and un- 
wearied attention to the officers and 
seamen under his command, was welt 
known ; hishumanity, not less cha- 
racteristic of a British officer than his 
knowledge and courage, was emi- 
nently great ; and his willingness to 
succour and relieve distressed merit to 
the utmost of his power, always dis- 
tinguished him; so that his death 
may justly be denominated a national 
loss. . 
His promotions in the navy were, 
post captain, Oct. 25, 17783. reare 
Hewes § Junel, 1795; vice-admiral 
of the white, Feb. 14, 1799; of the 
red, 1799; and admiral of the blue, 
Nov. 9, 1805. 


THE DRAMA. 


OVENT GARDEN.—On Friday 
evening, May 10, was brought 
forward, at this theatre, a new tragedy, 
entitled, Edgar; or, the Caledonian 
Feuds, for the benefit of Miss Smith. 
This piece possesses a great share of 
every thing that constitutes the interest 
and excellence of dramatic composition. 
It is founded on the following circum- 
stances. 

Oskert, the young Earl of Morven, 
resolving to avenge the death of his 
father, who had been treacherously 
waurdered by Malcolin, a neighbouring 
chieftain, is taken prisoner in the at- 
tempt, together with Edgar, a young 
peasant, whose gallawtry had attached 
the Earl to-him. Edgar escapes from 
his dungeon, and in his passage through 
the vaults discovers the rightful Baren 
of Glendore, the hrother of Malcolm, 
by whom he had been confined, and 
reported dead, They quitted the castle 
of Glendore together, and arrive at 
Morven Castle, where they find the 
Countess and Matilda, the mother and 
sister of Osbert overwhelmed with grief, 
While they are consulting with him on 
the means of liberating Osbert, a herald 
arrives from Glendore with a note, 
informing the Countess that Malcolm 
will spare the life of her son on no other 
terms than receiving the hand of Matil- 
da, who after a severe conflict nobly 
coysents to sacrifice herself to redeem 
her brother. Edgar, who is tenderly 


attached to her, endeavours to dissuadé 
her from becoming the wife of her fa- 
ther’s murderer, and in a fit of despair 
vows to destroy Malcolm or perish. 
‘Lhe attempt is, however, rendered un- 
necessary by Osbert’s entrance, whose 
escape had been facilitated by Emma, 
the daughter of the rightful baron, 
who, like her father, was imprisoned in 
Glendore Castle. Osbert discoverin 

the attachment between his sister pe 
Edgar, harshly upbraids him with in- 
gratitude, and he indignantly quits 
Morven Castle, which greatly distresses 
the Baron, who is warmly attached to 
his deliverer. Osbert having challenged 
Malcolm to single combat is way-laid 
by him, and his party overpowered by 
superior numbers. At the moment 
Malcolm is prepared to kill him, Edgar 
enters with a party of soldiers, rescues 
him and retires unseen. “Malcolm falls 
by Osbert’s hand, but, ere he dies, 
reveals to Emma, that she had a brother 
whom Morton had disposed of, but 
could not tell how. Matilda is carried 
off by Count Zulmio, a noble Sicilian, 
who was shipwrecked, and hospitably 
received into Morven Castle, ‘Taking 
refuge in a ruined abbey from a violent 
storm of thunder and lightning, they 
are discovered by Edgar, who flies to 
the ruins ‘for shelter, and happily res- 
cues his beloved Matilda. Osbert, who 
had pursued the roffians, entering -at 
the: we suspects Edgar, and at- 
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tacks him: Matilda throws herself be- to be the son of the Baron, and thé 
tween their swords, and Zulmio, touch- piece concludes with the union o 

ed with remorse, discovers himself, and Edgar and Matilda, and Osbert and 
acquits Edgar, to whom Osbert is Emma, 

reconciled. Edgar is proved by Morton 


+ —— 
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ODE ro GENIUS. 


b ep love would last, and youth would sta 


Under the greenwood shade, 
1 cou'd be well content to play 
The soothing hours of life away 
With one enchanting maid! 


But other far than blissful sighs 

And hopes of beauty born; 
Ambition’s meed the man must prize, 
Bre leng or woman will despise 

The brow no wreaths adorn, 


O thou! whose animating voice 
Can deepe.t glooms pervade; 

And bid the trembling heart rejoice: 

O thou, whose unresisted choice 
My ardent will obey’d— 


Genius ! to thee, with holiest zeal, 
My constant vows arise ; 

To me, thy vision still unseal ; 

Gril! let my kindling spirit feel 
The rapture of the skies ! 


Me virtue cuide, and fancy warm, 
And wisdom yet inspire ; 

Let others brave the public storm, 

Where remypests must the soul deform, 
Untainted I retire. 


No towering views my thoughts inflame, 
No envious hopes excite : 

Me if the Muse sha!l not disclaim, 

J ask but this unboasiful farae— 
« Jn me, O Muse, delight !” 


LEO. 


_—_ 
To 


EAREST! firm is my affection, 
Spite of fortune’s stern decree 3 
Object of my fond election, 
Free to choose—in choosing thee ! 


As I love thee, dearest ! never 
{nly muse on fear of change: 
Others* fate though time can sever, 
Nothing shall my love estrange. 


I have seen a thousand graces, 
Other eyes in vain might see! 

I have felt thy soul’s embraces ! 
Death would fail to set me free. 


Oma, 


REMONSTRANCE, 


RAVE 
y; & A natures there are, no one blesse 


ing enjoying: 
Whose only delight,—-for delight it must 
c |— 
From year’s end to year’s end, consists in 
annoying 
The few happy moments that others 
might see! 


Oh! how should we bow, when a shrewd 
admonition 
Come: hot, piping hot, from the mouth of 
a friend; 
Who, void of all feeling for mortal condi+ 
tion, 
Thinks that «words may the saddest cone 
dition amend. 


Now smiling, now pain’d, to each sapient 
conjecture 
That kindne-s officiously dings in my ear, 
I listen; and, prudence quite ended his 
lecture, 
Suppose that my preacher meant nothing 
severe! 


One, ventures at dinner my eating to quese 
tion ; 

He thinks, with a stomach as tough as a 
stone, 


That I, who had always a sickly digestion, 
Might pick cold fat mutton quite clean to 
the bone. 


This, doubts if my dress might not bear 

some retrenchment ; 
Though from fashion, alas! for an age 

new divorc’d, 

I wear (some would say) with amazing con« 
tentment, 

Two coats through the year—e’en because 
I am fore’d! 


My glass if I take ; with a modest tongues 
twitcher, 
The vices of drinking one hopes to ex« 
lain ! 
No chorus for me, with a friend and a pitcher}; 
The song should 1 hear, I the jug must 
refrain ! 


Another affirms, that. by safe calculation, 
Two houses he keeps with two hundred 
a-year: 
I'm sure, if he lies not, he lives ina nation 


Where things are both better and cheapey 
than here 








: 
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My mansions of bliss, which by fancy were 
builded, 
They warn me, will vapour and vanish in 
air; 
Forzot, if the scene no illusion had gilded, 
The sadness of truth would compel to de- 
spair! 
Then they tell me, the breeze from Parnas- 
sus inhaling, 
It maddens the senses and wilders the 
brain : 
How kind !—to forbid me the only regaling 
With which I contrive still to solace my pain. 


I trust, had these sons of- Perfection ad- 
mitted 
Their feelings or notions a whit to refine, 
I in charity trust, that they would not have 
quitted 
This case—with so little allowance for 
mine. 


For me! I here beg to have done with all 
reason, 
If doubting and cavil must school us to 


act? 
With pleasure and hope Ict me linger a 
sea‘on 3 
I cannot, i fear, become matter of fact! 
Some sunshine must giadden the path of 
mere duty ! 
I neve: could yet by compulsion be driven: 
I love not a woman the less, for he: beauty ; 
And teel doubly a favour, if handsomely 
given. 
_—- LEO. 
Toa BEAUTIFUL METHODIST. 


n S innocent you as the baby unborn /” 
Why this, my sweet Saint, may be 
safe.y beiiev'd ; 
Since ’tis known, from a Book which you 
hard.y will scorn, 
That mid Sin’s dreary confines we all were 
conceiv'd. OMA. 


On rur DEATH of an OLD SOLDIER 
BY EAGLESFIELD SMITH. 
77 WAS when loud moan’d the night- 
wind. there came to my door 

An old crippled Soldier, grown grey in 
the wars ; 

All houseless and hungry, and weary and 
way-sore, 

He ask’d not for alms, but he shew’d me 

his scars : 


HE Croonian lecture was {read be- 

fore the Royal Society on the 7th 

of November, 1805, by Anthony Car- 
lisle, esq. F.R.S. F.L.S. and surgeon to 
the Westminster infirmary. It was on 
the arrangement and mechanical action 
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Pale was his thin face, that pity seem’d ime 
ploring ; 

Downcast the high look, that frowned in 
battle roaring, 

Yet, midst the wretchedness that o’er him 
was potring, 

He play’d upon his Border-pipe—* God 
save the King.” 


“ N- friends on my native hill live to receive 


me, 
I've outliv’d them all; they are gone to 
the grave ! 
Death is the only friend left to relieve me; 
He smil’d on my faulchion, in fields of 
the brave.” 
Piercing grew his keen eyes, our victories 
telling ; 
Dark grew his wan checks, his old busom 
swelling ; 
Though friendless, his true heart was loy- 
alty’s dwelling, 
And he play’d on his Border-pipe—“ God 
save the King.” 


O! where are the gay hopes that smii’d in 
thy morning, 
The fancies that strew’d with victor- 
wreaths thy head ? 
Gone with the gay tribe the autumn’s eve 
adorning, 
Chi'l came the wiater-blast: alas! they 
all are fled! 
Why delight’st thou to dwell now on scenes 
of past glory, 
In youth, when thy bravery through the 
squadrons bore thee, 
Hath Britain her shield of protection spread 
o’er thee, 
That thou play’st on thy native pipe—* God 
save she King.” 


«¢ My mother smil’d on me, the pride of the 
border; 
My country she call’d me; I flew to her 
aid; 
I stood in her ranks amid death and‘disor- 


der, 
Till aged and useless, aside I was laid.” 
He bow’d down his grey head, to hide the 


falling tear ; 

The thought broke his old heart, cold death 
was drawing near: 

Yet Britons record it, let future ages hear, 

That he breath’d withhis last breath—=* God 
save the King.” 


of the muscles of fishes, which Mr, 
Carlisle has ably illustrated, as will ap- 
pear from the following extract. — 

«¢ The application of the motive or- 
gans of animals has already furnished 
examples of general utility, by increas- 
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ing our knowledge of mechanical pow- 
ers; and the. cultivation of this study 
promises still fuither improvement. 

** The muscles of fishes are of a very 
different construction from those of the 
other natural classes. The medium in 
which these animals reside, the form of 
their bodies, and the instruments em- 
ployed for their progressive motion, 
give them a character peculiarly dis- 
tinct from the rest of the creation. 
The frame-work of bones or cartilages, 
called the skeleton, is simple; the 
limbs are not formed for complicated 
motions, and the proportion of muscu- 
lar flesh is remarkably large. The 
muscles of fishes have no tendinous 
chords, their insertions being always 
fleshy. ‘Theyare, however, semi-trans- 
parent, pearly tendons placed between 
the plates of muscles, which give ori- 
gin toa series of short muscular fibres, 
passing nearly at right angles between 
the surfaces of the adjoining plates. 
Lewenhoek (Phil. Trans. vol. xxxi: p. 
190,) appears to have overlooked these 
tendons, and the numerous vessels 
which he describes in the interstices of 
the muscular flakes, I have not been 
able to discern. 

«© The motion of a round-shaped 
fish, independent of its fins, is simple; 
and as it is chiefly affected by the lateral 
flexure of the spine and tail, upon 
which the great mass of its muscular 
fiesh is employed, whilst the fins are 
moved by small muscles, and those, 
from their position, comparatively but 
of little power, I shall only describe in 
detail the arrangement and application 
of those masses, which constitute the 
principal moving organs. 

** For this purpose, a well known 
fish, the cod, (Gadus morhua) has 
been selected as a standard of compa- 
rison for the muscles of other fishes, 
there being a conspicuous resemblance 
among them all. 

«* The pairs of fins have been con- 
sidered as analogous to feet, but thev 
are only employed for the parposes of 
turning, stopping, altering the position 
of the fish towards the horizon, and 
for keeping the back upwards. The 


single fins appear to prevent the -rollin 
of the body, whilst the tail is cuginal 
to impel it forward. 

«* Each of those fins, which are in 
pairs, is capable of four motions, viz. 
of flexion and extension, like oars, and 
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of expanding the rays, and closing 
them. 

«© The extension of the whole fin is 
performed by a single radiated muscle, 
which is often supplied with red' blood. 
The antagonist is of a similar character. 
The yreat power of the extensor muscle 
shews how strongly it is required to act 
when employed to stop suddenly the 
progressive motion. A series of inter- 
vening muscles expand and close the 
rays. 

‘* In the act of extending the fin, 
the interosseal muscles are passive. It 
is advanced forward edgeways and 
closed ; but during its flexion, the rays 
are expanded, striking the water with 
its broadest surface: this action assists 
the tail in turning the fish. In the 
effort to stop, these fins are strongly re- 
tained at right angles with the body, 
by the force of the extensor muscles, 
the rays are expanded, and the effect is 
assisted by the tail turning laterally with 
its broadest surface forward. 

‘«* The single fins, for the expansion 
and contraction of their rays, are fur- 
nished with two sets of muscles, one 
of which is situated at their roots, and 
lies obliquely ; the other, parallel with 
the spines, to which the rays are arti- 
culated. The fin has also a lateral 
motion, by which it is occasionally 
drawn out of a straight line, and by the 
co-operation of these muscles on both 
sides, it is kept steady whilst the body 
of the fish is turned obliquely in switt 
motion, or in eddies. When placed 
near the tail, the single fins seem also 
to aid the effect of that instrument by 
increasing its breadth. 

** The tail is the principle organ of 
progressive motion, and its actions are 
performed by the great mass of lateral 
muscles. There are a series of short 
muscles for the purpose of changing 
the figure of the tail fin, which arise 
from the spine and coccyx, and are at- 
tached to the rays immediately beyond 
their joints; their action is to expand 
the rays, and by partial contractions to 
alter the lateral position of the fin. 
Slender muscles are placed between the 
several rays, whose office is to converge 
them previously to the stroke of t 
tail. 

«* The muscles situated on the head 
are those which act on the memlrana 
branchiostega, the under jaw, os /hy- 
oiaes, fauces, and the globe of the eye. 
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‘¢€ Tn order to determine the effect of 
the fins on the motions of fishes, a num- 
ber of living dace, (Cyprinus leucissus) 
of an equal size, were put into a large 
vessel of water. The pectoral fins of 
one of these fishes were cut off, and it 
was replaced with the others. Its pro- 
gressive motion was not all impeded, 
but the head inclined downwards, and 
when it attempted to ascend, the effort 
was sstenglidied with difficulty. 

*« The pectoral and abdominal fins 
were then remeved from a second fish. 
It remained at the bottom of the vessel 
and could not be made to ascend. Its 
progressive motion was not perceptibly 
more slow; but when the tail acted, 
the body shewed a tendency to roll, and 
the single fins were widely expanded as 
if to counteract this effect. 

** From a third fish the single fins 
were taken off. ‘This produced an evi- 
dent tendency to turn round, and the 
pectoral fins were kept constantly ex- 
tended to obviate that motion. 

‘« From a fourth fish the pectoral 
and abdominal fins were cut off on one 
side, and it immediately lost the power 
of keeping the back upwards. The 
single fins were expanded, but the fish 
swam obliquely on its side with the re- 
maining pectoral and abdominal fins 
downwards. 

. * From a fifth fish all the fins were 
removed. Its back was kept in a ver- 
tical position, whilst at rest, by the ex- 
pansion of the tail, but it rolled half 
round at every attempt to move. 

** From a sixth fish the tail was cut 
off close to the body. Its progressive 
motion was considerably impeded, and 
the flexions of the spine were much in- 
creased during the endeavour to ad- 
vance ; but neither the pectoral nor ab- 
dominal fins seemed to be more actively 
employed. 

«* From a seventh fish all the fins 
and the tail were removed. It remained 
almost without motion, floating near 
the surface of the water, with its belly 
upward. 

** These experiments were repeated 
on the roach, (Cyprinus rutilus) the 
gudgeon, (Cyprinus gobio), and the 
minnow, (Cyprinus phozinus) with 
simnilar results. 

** The muscles of fishes differ mate- 
rially in their texture from those of 
other animals ; they are apparently more 
homogeneous ; their fibres are not so 
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much fasciculated, but run more pa- 
rallel to each other, and are always com- 
paratively shorter. They become cor- 
rugated at the temperature at 156° of 
Farenheit, when their tendinous and 
ligamentous attachments are dissolved, 
and their serous juices coagulated. 
Under those circumstances, the muscles 
lose their transparency, and the lateral 
cohesion of their fibres is lessened. 

** But the mechanical arrangement 
and phisiology of the lateral muscles of 
the body of fishes, constitute my pre- 
sent object. ‘These parts have already 
been described in a general way by 
professor Camper, vicq. d’Azyr, and 
Cuvier, to whom I am indebted for 
much useful information. They have 
been denominated ‘* couches muscu- 
laires,” by vicq. d Azyr, and ** muscles 
laterals” by Cuvier. "The term used by 
Cuvier seems very appropriate for the 
general division or class, But as the 
flakes are arranged in distinct longitu- 
dinal rows, these rows must be consi- 
dered as orders. And as ‘* couches” 
appears objectionable, I shall adopt 
series in its stead ; distinguishing each 
by a word referring to its situation in 
the animal, viz. the dorsal, vertebral, 
abdominal, and ventral series. 

‘* These series are composed of their 
masses of muscle, or, as they are com- 
monly called, flakes, which for the most 
part are thicker upon their outward 
edges, and become wedge-shaped to- 
ward their interior attachments. Each 
series is separated from the next ad- 
joining, by a membranous partition, 
which is most apparent between the 
vertebral and abdominal series. 

‘* The dorsal series arises from the back 
of the head. In. its course it is termi- 
nated on the upper edge by the bones, 
which support the single fins, and a 
membranous sepium: at this part the 
flakes are thin, Its lower margin is 
bounded by the vertebral series, where 
the flakes become gradually thicker. 
The first Hake is composed of longer 
fibres than the rest, and possesses more 
red blood. ‘Those succeeding it, range 
obliquely backwards. They are alk 
joined together by cellular membrane, 
and shining facia, which resemble the 
tendinous expansions in quadrupeds. 

** Toward the middle of the fish, the 
flakes are thicker, and stand more per- 
pendicular to the surface, becoming 
oblique and thin as they approach the 
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tail; whilst the intervening facie are 
most dense at each extremity. This 
series consists of forty-five flakes, a 
number corresponding with that of the 
spinous processes to which they are at- 
tached, and which does not vary with 
the growth of the fish. 

‘© The muscular fibres constituting 
each flake, run nearly at right angles 
with its anterior and posterior surfaces, 
and parallel to the length and surface of 
the fish; except that their posterior ex- 
tremities incline somewhat inward. 

As the skull affords the ultimate fixed 

- attachment of this series, and its mova- 
ble insertions are on the vertebre and 
the tail, it follows, that its combined 
action is to bend the whole body and 
tail toward one side; or, if the flakes 
contract partially, to give it a serpentine 
motion. To produce these effects, all 
the other series co-operate. 

‘« The superior external edges of the 
flakes of the vertebral series, form acute 
angles with the inferior external edges 
of those of the dorsal series, the apices 
of which, point towards the tail; the 
flakes are larger, but their number is 
the same. ‘The lower margin of this 
series is bounded by the central mem- 
braneous partition, which has already 
been noticed to be more conspicuous 
than the other longitudinal divisions, 
and it apparently admits of greater 
motion, 

‘¢ The abdominal series is composed 
of flakes similar to the preceding. They 
range toward the tail, forming an angle, 
with those of the vertebral series, the 
apex of which is presented toward the 
head. ‘They are attached internally to 
the transverse and inferior spinous pro- 
cesses of the vertebra. The ribs are 
placed in the line of the centre partition, 
and lie between the flakes. ‘This series 
rises from a bone which borders the 
opening ior the gills, and the pectoral 
fin, with its scapula and muscles, is 
situated between its, foremost flakes. 
Wherever this series encloses the vis- 

sora, its flakes are shallow, and their 
thicknéss internally is not much less 
than at their external superficies, 

«« Lastly, the flakes of the ventral se- 
ries form acute angles with the abdomi- 
nal flakes, the points of which incline 
to the tail. It is attached anteriorly to 
the os hyoides, and the bones of the 
lower jaw. In its courss it is bounded 
above by the abdominal series, and be- 


low bya membranous septum, within 
which the inferior single fins arise. 
The flakes that cover the viscera, are 
shallow ; and they lie moze oblique as 
they approach the tai Both this, and 
the last described series, have their mus- 
cular fibres arranged according to the 
length and figure of the fish. 

‘«* ‘Three large superficial nerves passe 
ing longitudinally from the head to the 
tail, in the course of the membranous 
partitions, give off fibrils at right angles, 
which bend inward between each of the 
muscular flakes. A larger set of nerves 
are sent from the medula spinalis, one 
between each flake, the branches of 
which seem to enter without ramifying 
there. Another small nerve, passing 
from the head, and running deep seated, 
and close to the dorsal spines, crosses 
and unites with each ofthe spinal fibrils, 
and at the junction a remarkable body 
appears: it is a loose transparent vesicle, 
about the size of a millet seed, con- 
taining a white substance like the car- 
bonate of lime found in the intercostal 
ganglions of frogs. This vesicle is in- 
cluded within the sheath of the nerve. 

*“« The coats of the blood vessels are 
of a delicate texture, and easily rup- 
ture. In order, therefore, to secure 
them from being injured by the violent 
and sudden actions of the muscles, the 
principal trunks both of the arteries 
and veins, are inclosed in osseous ca- 
nals, formed by the bases of the supe- 
rior and inferior spinous processes ; 
and their first mal vic ll lie within 
grooves inthe spines. As they pass out 
to supply the muscles, their branches 
are immediately subdivided, so that a 
considerable vessel soon becomes ex- 
tremely minute. 

«The rate at which many fishes 
move through a medium so dense as 
water, is very remarkable; their velo- 
city being scarcely surpassed by the 
flight of the swiftest bird; and although 
the large proportion of muscles, and 
their advantageous application, may 
partly account for the phenomenon, 
yet the power would be inadequate to 
the effect, if it were not suddenly en- 
forced ; as it is evident, from the slow 
progress of eels, and such fishes as are 
mecapable from their lengih and flex'bi- 
lity, of giving a sudden lateral stroke, 

‘* But the quickness and force of act on 
in the muscles of fishes, are counter- 
poised by the short dusation of their 
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powers. Those accustomed to the di- 
version of angling, are aware how speed- 
ily the strength of a fish is exhausted ; 
for if, when hooked, it be kept in con- 
stant action, it soon loses even the abi- 
lity to preserve its balance, and turns 
upon its sides, fatigued and incapable 
of motion. This has been vulgarly at- 
tributed to drowning, in consequence 
of the mouth being closed upon the 
hook; but the same effects take place 
when the hook is fastened to the side 
or tail. This prostration of strength 
may depend partly on fear, and partly 
on interrupted respiration ; unic fishes, 
when swimming rapidly, keep the mem- 
brane lranchiosteg@ closed, and when 
nearly exhausted, act violently with 
their gills. 

The shortness of the muscular fibres, 
and the multiplied ramifications of the 
blood vessels, are probably peculiar 
adaptions for the purpose of gaining 
velocity of action, which seem to be 
invariably connected with a very limited 
duration of it. Such examples form an 
obvious contrast with the muscular 
structure of slow moving animals, and 
with those partial arrangements where 
unusual continuasce of action is con- 
comitant.” 

Mr. Carlisle observes, that since his 
former communications to the Royal 
Society, (Phil. Trans. 1800 and 1804) 
an the subject of cylindrical arteries, 
another instance of their supplying slow 
moving muscles, which are capable of 
long continued action, has been point- 


ed out to him by Mr. Macartney. It is 
in the muscles which act upon the feet 
and toes of many birds, and seems to 
be an adaptation for the long exertion 
of those muscles while they sleep, and 
also when they alternately retract one 
foot under the feathers, to preserve it 
from the effects of cold. 

The muscles of the human body, 
which perform the most sudden actions, 
have their masses of fibres subdivided 
by transverse tendons, or are arranged in 
a penniform direction. The semi-ten- 
dinosus and semi-membranosus of the 
thigh are thus constructed ; the former 
having its fleshy belly divided by a nar- 
row facia, and the fibres of the latter 
being ranged in a half penniform man- 
ner. The recti abdominis are also di- 
vided into short masses by transverse 
tendons, and all these muscles are con-~ 
jointly employed in the action of leap- 


ing. 

, these observations may indi- 
cate the reason for that diversity in the 
lengths of various muscles, which act 
together ; thus, organs of velocity are 
joined with those of power, and mu- 
tually co-operate to produce a simulta- 
neous effect. 

Mr. Carlisle illustrates the subject b 
an engraving re pe cod, whic 
had been coagulated by heat, in a case 
of plaster of Paris, the skin being taken 
away, and an equal portion of the flakes 
carefully removed from each series to 
exhibit their several directions. 
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{Specifications of patents are requested to 
sent to the Editor before the 18th of 
the month, if an insertion in the first 
number is desired.] 
Af 4. JOHN WOODHOUSE’, of 
4 Heyford, engineer, for Improve- 
yjora, eng , p 
ments relative to Canals. Dated 
February 20, 1806. These im- 
provements relative to canals, are com- 
prised under the four following heads, 
viz. 1st, the application of certain con- 
trivances for weighing boats, or other 
vessels, either loaded or unloaded ; 2d, 
in an improved method of conveying 
boats, barges, or other vessels, from 
one level.of a canal to another without 
the use of locks; 3d, for the applica- 
Vor. V, 


tion of a signal or telegraph, to enable 
the lock-keepers to inform each other 
when any boat, barge, or other vessel 
is approaching the locks, whereby con- 
siderable quantities of water may be 
saved; 4th, in a new method of rais- 
ing boats, or other vessels that are 
sunk. 

First. As to the application of these 
contrivances for weighing boats, or 
other vessels, an horizontal fraine of 
timber is to be erected over a lock, ofa 
sufficient height above the surface of 
the canal to admit the boats, barges, or 
other vessels to pass under it, and of 
competent strength to support the 
weight of the boats, barges, or other 
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vessels, with their cargo, intended to 
be weighed. Upon this frame or plat- 
form, place as many weighing machines, 
of the best construction, as are appli- 
cable to this purpose, and capable of 
sustaining onl weighing the boats or 
other vessels. Let the weighing ma- 
chines be so arranged on the frame or 
platform, that chains or bars, depend- 
ing from the short ends of the levers, 
may form two parallel rows, at such a 
distance asunder as to admit the boat or 
boats, or other vessel or vessels, in- 
tended to be weighed, to pass between 
them, and in letrgth somewhat shorter 
than the boats, or other vessels. Across 
the bottom of the lock, place as many 
pieces of timber or iron as there are 
pairs of chains or bars depending from 
the levers of the weighing machines. 
If these cross pieces be timber, they 
must be loaded with metal, so as just 
to sink in water, To cach end of these 
cross pieces, a strong chain must be 
fastened; and each of the chains or 
bars depending from the machines, must 
terminate in a strong hovk, and be fur- 
nished with an adjusting screw or 
wedge, capable of lengthening or short- 
ening the bars or chains. Whena boat 
or other vessel is intended to be weigh- 
ed, it must be made to swim into the 
luck, and the cross pieces drawn up by 
their chains until they come into con- 
tact with the bottom of the boat, or 
other vessel. ‘The chains of ‘the cross 
pieces are then to be hooked to the de- 
pending bars or chains, and to be made 
equally tight by the adjusting screws or 
wedges. A sufficient quantity of water 
is then to be let out of the lock into a 
side pond, (amd when the lock is empt 
to be tet mto the lock again, by which 
means no water is lost,) to leave the 
boat, or other vessel, suspended by 
means of the cross pieces and chains to 
the weigling machines. Now, in or- 
der to ascertain the whole weight sus- 
tained, it is only necessary to connect 
the main levers of all the machines to- 
gether, by means of ‘a bar or bars, or 
other obvious means, parallel to their 
centres ; and a weight er weights sus- 
pended froin this bar or bars will act at 
the same time on all the machines, and 
indicate the weight of the boat, or other 
vessel, and the cargo. It will be pro- 
‘per to erect a roof over this apartment, 
to protect it from being injured by the 
weather. When it is expedient to erect 
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am apparatus of this description where 
there are no locks, a side lock may be 
made for the purpose, and the water 
drawn out of it so as just to leave the 
boat, or other vessel, suspended ; or the 
boat, or other vessel may be lifted out 
of the water by any other well-known 
mechanical means, and suspended un- 
derneath the machines as before de- 
scribed. 

Secondly. The improved method of 
conveving boats, or other vessels, from 
one level of a canal to another without 
locks, ts thus described. The upper 
and Jower levels of the canal, are to be 
brought to within such a distance of 
each other, as shall be somewhat more 
than the length of the boat, barge, or 
other vessel or vessels intended to be 
conveyed. Each of the levels are to 
terminate in two canals, each wide 
cnough to admit the boat, or other 
vessel. The space between the two 
levels must be divided lengthwise into 
two spaces, by a wall or partition of 
timber, of a sufficient strength, and 
carried up with the ends and side walls 
a sufficient height above the top Ievel, 
to fix the machinery upon, turning 2 
proper arch or arches in the end-wall 
next the lower canal, for the boat, or 
other vessel to swint anderneath. Eacha 
of these spaces, called a conductor, 
must be sufficiently large to admit a 
water-tight vessel, capacious eS to 
swim the boat, or other vesselin. Each 
of these conductors must be furnished 
with a stop-gate or paddle at each end : 
and the ends of the upper and lower 
canals must also have stop-gates or 
paddles. ‘The two conductors must be 
suspended by a competent number of 
ropes or chains, one end of each to be 
made fast to strong pieces of iron or 
timber, fastened to the sides of the con- 
ductors, and meeting over the centre ; 
and the other ends fastened to two 
drums or wheels upon two horizontal 
shafts, each drum and shaft should be 
in several lengths, connected together 
so as to form a sufficient length, some- 
what more than the length of the con- 
ductor, and to be of a iaihainat strength 
more than equal to the weight of the 
conductor when filled with water. 
‘These drums must be of equal diameters, 
and placed horizontally over the con- 
ductors parallel to each other. Every 
other of the ropes fastened to each con- 
ductor must pass over the drum that is 
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ever the conductor, and be fastened to 
the other drum: for example, if there 
be for a boat of thirty tons burthen, 
thirty ropes to each conductor, each 
rope capable of sustaining the ane 
of five tons, fifteen of these ropes 

longing to each conductor will be fast- 
ened toeach drum, and the other fit- 
teen ropes of each conductor will pass 
over the drum over cach conductor re- 
spectively. The ropes must be of such 
a length, that when one of the con- 
ductors is opposite the upper level, the 
other conductor will be opposite the 
lower level. The drums must be so 
placed, that when the ropes are wrap- 
ped round them, the centre of all the 
ropes wrapped upon each other round 
the drums, shall be over the centre of 
the conductor, (when joined to the 
upper canal,) and the centre of the 
lower canals must be under the centre 
of the first wrap of the rope round the 
drum. A counter-balance to the weight 
of the ropes is effected by their coiling 
on the drums, and the height of the 
lift being given, it is easy to find the 
diameter of the drams to produce this 
effect. Or one drum formed of several 
parts equal to the length required, 
whose centre is over the centre of the 
partition wall, and of sucha diameter 
as to extend nearly over the centres of 
the conductors; or the drum may be 
made smaller, and fixed over the cen- 
tre of the dividing wall, and small 
drums, pullies, or rollers, fixed so that 
the ropes may cescend perpendicularly 
ever the centre of the spaces in which 
the conductors rise and fall alternately. 
‘The ends of the canals must be truly 
made, and covered with leather, whieh 
must be stuffed between the leather 
and wood, to form an elastic body ; so 
that when the ends of the conductors 
are forced against them by a spring or 
uny other contrivance, they may be 
water-tight. To pass a boat, or other 
vessel, from one level to another, for 
example, from the lower level to the 
upper level, open the gate or — in 
the lower conductor, and the corres- 
ponding gate or paddle in the lower 
canal, anc swim the boat, barge, or 
other vessel into the conductor, which 
will displace a quantity of water from 
the conductor equal in weight to the 
weight of the vessel aad cargo, so that 
the conductor, with its contents, 1s 
exactly of the same weight, whether 


the boat or other vessel is in it or not. 
When the vessel is in the conductor, 
and the gates or paddles shut, the ap- 
p#ratus is to be set in motion by a_pi- 
nion acting in the wheel fixed on the 
axis of the drum, or by any other me- 
chanical contrivance ; and the top con- 
ductor being with the water in it equal 
to the weight of the lower one, will 
descend, and the bottom conductor, 
with the vessel in it, will-rise; when 
it arrives at the npper level, the top con- 
ductor will have descended to the lower 
level. [tis obvieus that one vessel may 
be lowered in one conductor while 
another is rising in the other conductor, 
since the equilibrium is not destroyed 
by the vessel entering the conductor. 
It may be expedient to give the descend- 
ing conductor more weight than the 
ascending one, to produce motion in 
the apparatus with move ease, which 
may be effected by not suffering the 
descending conductor to go quite so 
low as to bring the surface of the water 
in it to the level of the water in the 
lower canal, so that when the paddles 
are opened, a small quantity of water 
will run out of the conductor into the 
lower canal. To stop or prevent this 
apparatus from moving with too much 
velocity, acommon break may be ap- 
plied upon a wheel fixed upon the axis 
of the Seen, or any other contrivance 
which will produce the same effect. 
The strength of this apparatus, and 
number of ropes, will depend upon the 
weight of the vessel intended to be con- 
veyed. Grooves should be made at a 
swall distance from the paddles at the 
ends of the canal, and a spare paddle 
or gate kept, in order that the paddles 
ne grooves which are constantly to act 
may bekeptclean, and in good repair. 
It is necessary to keep the spaces into 
which the conductors descend empty, 
which may be effected by means of “a 
culvert, or by the application of-a 
punap. 

Thirdly. The application of the te- 
legraph er signal to tbe purposes of 
canal navigation will produce a very 
considerable saving of water in passing 
locks, when they are so far distant 
from each other that the lock-keepers 
cannot see the boats from one lock 
to another; for it takes no more water 
to pass a given number of boats, ten 
for example, up the locks, and as many 
down, provided they pass alternately, 
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than it would to pass ten boats in suc- 
cession, in either direction, by the as- 
sistance of the telegraph or signal, The 
telegraph or signal may be a straight 
= of timber, (of height sufficient to 

Seen by the next lock-keeper) with a 
board framed into the upper end of it 
about eighteen inches long and one foot 
broad, having a round hole cut through 
it about eight inches in diameter, a 
frame being fixed in the ground to _re- 
ceive this piece of timber when raised 
perpendicular, and in which frame it 
will turn round; therefore, when the 
first Jock-keeper has a boat in view upon 
the canal, he turns the flat side of the 
board towards the next lock, which in- 
forms the next lock-keeper that there is 
a boat coming in that direction: the 
middle lock-keepers are furnished with 
two telegraphs or signals, to give infor- 
mation each way. By this communi- 
cation the lock-keepers always know if 
there are any boats near, by which 
means a great deal of water may be 
saved. Any other kind of signal or 
telegraph may be applied to this pur- 
pose, but the above appears to be the 


simplest. 

Fourthly. The method of raising a 
boat, or other sunken vessel, is as fol- 
lows. Moor two loaded boats along- 
side of the sunken vessel, with two or 
more pieces of timber, long enough to 

roject over each side of the loaded 

oats half the breadth of a boat, with a 
pulley or roller fixed at each end of the 
timbers, for one or more ropes or chains 
to pass over; one end of the ropes or 
chains fastened to the boat sunk, and 
the other end to an empty boat, on the 
outside of each of the loaded boats. 
When all these ropes or chains are 
tightened or made fst, by unloading 
the loaded boats into the empty ones, 
the sunken boat will thereby be raised. 


Mr. Marc Isambard Brunei's, of 
Westminster, for new Trimmings 
and Borders of Muslin, Lawn and 
Cambric. ated Novemler 25, 
1803. This invention consists in 

weaving narrow webs of muslins, of 

cambric muslins, of lawns, or of cam- 
brics, with a proper selvage at each 
edge, varied according ta the purpose 
for which the article is wanted, but in 
all cases adapted to prevent its ravelling 
out in washing, and of any breadth not 
exceeding ten inches; so as that these 
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narrow webs shall, without hemming, 
or otherwise securing the edge by nee- 
dle-work, be ready to be used for the 
different kinds of trimming required to 
be made of the materials above specified. 
By trimmings to be made of these ma- 
terials, is meant frills, borders, trimm* 
ings for bonnets, caps, cloaks, or for 
any other article of dress, or even of 
furniture, provided the trimmings are 
muslin, cambric muslin, lawn, or cam- 
bric, and not exceeding ten inches in 
width. The advantage of this invention, 
beside that the trimmings produced are 
in many cases neater than the trimmings 
of which the edges are secured from 
ravelling by needle-work, is, that the 
operations of hemming, or otherwise 
securing from ravelling,_ the edges of 
trimmings cut in narrow slips out of 
broader webs, as they have unavoida- 
bly been hitherto, are y this invention 
altogether saved. In cases where trimm- 
ings of the materials above specified are 
required to be gathered, for the pur- 
pose of being drawn up full, intro- 
duce into the warp a strong of double 
thread, or threads, of ‘cotton, flax, or 
silk, on which the trimming may be 
drawn or gathered up without the need 
of employing any needle-work for this 
purpose. ‘The trimmings may be woven 
either in looms similar to those in use 
for weaving muslins, cambric muslins, 
lawns, or cambrics, according to the 
kind of trimming, with the only diffe- 
rence, that the looms for these trimm- 
ings must be proportioned to the nar- 
rowness of the web required, or these 
trimmings may be woven in ribband 
looms, and very advantageously by the 
engine looms, such as are used by rib- 
band-weavers, with the precaution of 
using such sizing, starching, and other 
dressing of the yarn, as is proper for 
weaving flaxen or cotton webs, as the 
case may be, of the usual breadth, and 
of the same quality respectively. ‘These 
trimmings may be woven with plain 
selvages, sO as not to shew any appear- 
ance of hem, or turning-in; or they 
may be woven with a thick stripe at one 
or both edges, so as to give the appear- 
ance of a hem, as well as to give addi- 
tional strength to the edge. ‘lhe edge 
of these trimmings may be woven dou- 
ble, so as to imitate a hem more exactly, 
and so that a quill, bodkin, or wire, 
might be drawn through the hollow 
part as is sometimes customary in re- 
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gard to the broad hems made to trimm- 
ings worn in mourning : and trimmings 
in which this double part is required, 
may be woven in looms of a construc- 
tion similar to those in which ribbands 
with hollow edges are woven, as is the 
case in some of those woven for hat- 
bands. But when it is required that 
each of these folds of the double part, 
should be of the same texture with the 
single part of the web, it is necessary 
that the weft should be woven four 
times through the warp of the edge 
(that is twice forcach fold) for every 
twice that the weft is woven through 
the warp of the single part of the web, 
In order that these trimmings may wash 
and wear equally well with trimmings 


cut crosswise out of broader webs of 


the same quality, yarn similar to the 
weft of the broad webs may be used for 
the warp of the web for trimmings, and 
yarn similar to the warp of the broad 
webs may be used for the wefts of the 
web for trimmings, These trimmings 
may be worn either plain, striped, 
checked, or figured, in white or in co- 
lours, by means similar to those prac- 
tised in the weaving figured ribbands, 
and they may be finished by singeing, 
dressing, bleaching, printing, calen- 
dering, clear-starching, or by amy other 
of the operations used in finishing webs 
of the usual breadth, according to the 
nature of the materials, and the pur- 
pose to which the trimmings are to be 
applied. 
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HE motion of the earth round its 
axis is now generally believed, and 
there is no longer any probability, that 
a philosopher will be tormented, by the 
furious vengeance of the church, for 
any opinion he may entertain on the 
we of our earth among the heavenly 
vodies. But, if we acquiesce in the 
idea, that the earth may move round 
with a prodigious velocity, without de- 
stroying any thing, on its surface, and 
that all the efforts of human art to pre- 
vent it would be ridiculous, and that 
we must, in spite of ourselves, be car- 
ried along in this sublime whirl; yet it 
is not so easy to reconcile ourselves to 
the course of political events, which is 
as certain as that of the earth in her or- 
bit. An eastern writer has exhorted us 
in vain not to attempt to turn the course 
of a river, and our proverb teaches the 
same thing, when it tells us not to 
swim against the stream: but no expe- 
rience will convince some people of their 
errors, and they cease their importznt 
efforts only when strength fails, and 
they must sit still in yexatious inacti- 
vity. 

The idle and ridiculous projects of 
Mr. Pitt have ended exactly in the place, 
where every person acquainted with the 
politics of Europe, which he would ap- 
pear never to have had an opportunity 
of learning, expected thev musi termi- 
nate. Prussia could never be so absurd 
as to join a confederacy, from which 
it could gain nothing, and might lose 
every thing: and she is now ayailing 


herself of the state of affairs on the con- 
tinent, which we are sorry to say Great 
Britain has contributed so much to pro- 
duce. Our manifestos have no effect. 
Hanover is joined to her territory, and 
the impotent vengeance of England is 
wasted in an idle blockade of its ports 
and harbours. We have shut up by our 
edicts the ports, from the Elbe to Brest. 
Weare so far from gaining any thing 
by this point, that it will only excite 
the general jealousy of Europe against 
us, and assist Bonaparte and his Mo- 
niteur in exclamatious against our com- 
mercial spirit of monopoly. 

For what are we in fact warring a- 
gainst Prussia? Because that country 
has seized Hanover ; but Hanover was 
in the possession of the French at one 
time, and made peace with the French 
at another, without consulting this 
country. Are we at war with every one 
who may atiack our ally? But Prussia 
also dismissed us from her ports: surely 
a man is master of his ewn house, and 
because he shuts his door against a per- 
son, that person is not to knock him 
down. We call it vigour, thus to take 
up the cudgels against a former ally. It 
is with us a word and a blow: but is 
there any poiicy in our conduct? Can 
we injure Prussia? Would it not have 
been better to leave Prussia to the va- 
cillation of her politics, than to force 
her into a closer alliance with: France? 
We still hope that some means -inay be 
found to prevent this ruinous system, 
and that we may deign to consider, be- 
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fore we make an enemy, what means 
we have of doing him an injury. 

The Prussians have entered the terri- 
tory occupied by the Swedes, and the 
Swedes retired. But Prussia is not yet 
in possession of Swedish Pomerania ; 
nor has the war between the two powers 
taken any decisive feature. What the 
determination of the Court of Versailles 
is on this head will soon be known; 
and if it is that Prussia should march 
its troops to the shores of the Baltic, 
the kimg of Sweden may think hiinself 
happy if he loses only Pomerania, and 
that the Prussians are not ordered to 
march to his capital. It is melancholy 
to reflect into what a wretched state the 
rashness of Mr. Pitt has plunged all 
Europe. Had he been only content to 
wait a vear or two, till Austria had re- 
covered strength, the arms of France 
might have been resisted, and her so- 
vereign might have been obliged to use 
some degree of courtesy in his nego- 
tiations with other powers. 

The prospect of difference between 
France and Austria has subsided, and 
it is now thought a close alliance will 
take place between these two powers. 
It may be called alliance, but on one 
side absolute subjection will be ne- 
cessary. The French are to receive 
all assistance in pouring troops into 
Dalmatia; satisfaction has been given 
for the surrender of the fort to the Rus- 
sians ; and we should not be surprised 
if French and Austrian troops should 
unite their efforts in driving the Rus- 
sians out of Greece. The French will, 
however, still keep a sufficient number 
of troops in Germany, to keep his new 
ally in good order: and the new kings 
and princes may enjoy all the splendour 
of rank, and all the deference, which 
their subjects may pay them ; but as to 
real independence and authority, they 
must be sensible, that both lie at the 
mercy of a French general. 

If we carry our views farther south- 
ward, the powerful sway of Bonaparte 
follows us, and Switzerland is trem- 
bling for the vengeance he may take on 
her iadustry. "Ihere has always been a 
great trade between that country and 
England: the shops at Basle are filled 
with our manufacture, and, on entering 
them, one might suppose himself in 
Cheapside, or Bond-street. Bonaparte 
niikes War on our commerce ; he con- 
ceives it possible to prevent tue intro- 


duction of our manufactures into Eu- 
rope; and he supposes, that, by thus 
diminishing our exports, he shall bring 
upon our country such distress as must 
make us anxious for peace,. In his own 
country, and in those like Switzerland, 
he uses all his efforts to obtain the de- 
sired end; and the seizure of the com- 
modities of this country in Switzerland, 
and of the dealers in them, strikes a 
terror, which must throw a great damp 
upon our commerce, The Swiss can- 
not resist him, and fortunately for them 
they are too far for our ships to come 
to their assistance, as they must, in such 
a case, be exposed to double danger. 
But despotism is not sufliciently power- 
ful to overcome the ealls of private in- 
terest: our commodities are in great re, 
quest all over the Continent, and every 
risk will be ventured to obtain them. 
If Basle ceases to be a depot, many 
places will be found in the mountains, 
whence British goods will be issued, 
not only for the supply of Switzerland, 
but of many provinces in France. 

Italy may now be considered as wholly 
Sieneh- A French sovereign is seated 
on the throne of Naples, aad such was 
the conduct of the last dynasty, that its 
loss will scarcely be regreted. ‘The small 
town of Caicta does not acknowledge 
his authority, and the little vigour shewn 
in the siege may be owing to the troops 
being more usefully employed in the 
southern part of the new kingdom. 
Little has transpired on the conduct of 
the Calebrians; the chjef places have 
surrendered, and there seems to be no 
regular army to defend the country. A 
population, animated with patriotism, 
might do great things; but how could 
that be produced in Calabrian subjects, 
under the bigotry of a Neapolitan coun- 
try? The resistance probably has been 
very small, and the French may at their 
ease prepare for the conquest of Sicily. 

The resistance to be opposed to them 
in that island is little known: it must 
depend on the courage and zeal of the 
inhabitants, and the assistance afforded 
to them by our troops. The latter are 
too few in number to effect any thing 
by themselves ; and it will excite some 
surprise, if the Sicilians should exhibit 
any great specimens of valour. One of 
our best generals is going to that island 
to take the command of our troops upon 
it; and if the campaign is trusted in- 
plicitly to his care, we doubt not that 
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every thing will be done for the’ preser- 
vation of the king and queen which the’ 
valour and talents of a single person can 
effect; but if the usual court intrigue 
should prevail, and, in spite of the dan- 
gers that threaten, a Neapolitan general 
should command the combined army, 
we tremble for the fate of our troops.’ 
We cannot send a sufficient nutiber to 
protect the island, and without’ that, 
number, French bravery and French 
gold may make such havock among the 
Sicilians, that the new sovereign of Na- 
ples will soon usurp the title of king of 
the two Sicilies. ‘ 

Spain, in her degraded state,’ can 
neither offer relief to her relation and 
ally, nor can she avail herself of the 
sale of her territories. She is compelled 
to sell her own, and the produce of that 
sale goes into the pocket of her power- 
ful ally. In fact Spain is the tributary 
of France, and France’ receives the tri- 
bute in the easiest manner. Not long 
ago Louisiana was sold to the Ameri- 
cans: the Floridas are now put to sale, 
and the United States have given two 
millions of dollars for this new domi- 
nion. ‘That this exchange of sovereigns 
will be of great advantage to America 
we cannot doubt: industry will be in- 
troduced into the purchased region, and 
it will have the benefit ofa tolerant and 
free government. At the same time the 
ee must feel most sensibly this 
alienation of their territory, for the be- 
nefit merely of a too powerful an ally; 
and, as their power decays in the north, 
they must anticipate the dangers of a 
revolt in the south of America. 

If the Spaniards are pitied for the state 
of degradation in which they have been 
placed by their ally, though even some 
indemnification should be made them 
elsewhere, great dissatisfaction is ex- 
pected in America at this mode of pur- 
chasing territory; and it is represented 
as if the States themselves had become 
tributary to Bonaparte. We cannot, for 


our own part, see any foundation for. 


these complaints; but, on the other 
hand, admire the conduct of the Ame- 
cans, who, instead of’ uniting the an- 
tient world, and plundering their neigh- 


bours, wheneyer an Opportunity offered 


of dving it with success, have chosen 


the milder and more benéficial way of been made in India: that vast continent’ 


increasing their territory. | They have 
purchased the fee-simple of the posses- 


yi 
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him of it. ° What engagements the pos- 
sessor is uncer to other persons is no- 
thing to them ;'‘and we apprehend, that 
no man in this country thinks that 
there is any impropriety in purchasing 
an estate, for which he pays a fair price, 
though not one farthing should go into 
the hands of the possessor, but into the 
hands of his creditors. The example 
set by America is a presage of better 
things in the new world. If the States 
should continue to think, that in the 
acquisition of territory justice is to be 
considered, they may perhaps behold 
war in time with great abhorrence, and 
by doing every thing to preserve peace, 
raise their country to a degree of pros- 
perity which has never been enjoyed by 
the states of the antient world. 
Another measure, taken by them, 
may produce great consequences ; and 


_ it will be much to be lamented if it has 


been occasioned by any misconduct in 
this country. ‘They complain much of 
the ill treatment they receive from us, 
both with respect to their men and their 
commerce. They know our superio- 
rity at sea, and they do not pretend to 
enter the lists with us. If, however, 
we deny to them the courtesies of friend- 
ship, they do not think themselves 
bound to treat us in the most familiar 
manner, They do not make war upon 
us because we have ill-treated them ; 
but they say that, if the grievances of 
which they complain are not redressed 
by the autumn, their ports shall be shut 
up to the greater part of our commo- 
dities. Thus, whilst England is draw- 
ing a line of demarcation for the 
blockading of ‘extensive countries, a 
large portion of both worlds is deter- 
mined to deprive itself of many conve- 
niences because thev come from this 
island. Surely these evils might in some 
measure have been averted. From Mr. 
Pitt nothing better could have been ex- 

cted; the Americans will, we trust, 

ave no such reason to complain of the 
new administration. 

If the aspect of affairs, in both Eu- 
rope and America, afford little subject 
of consolation to us, we are flattered 
by news from another quarter of the 
world, in which we hope that there‘is 
no deception. Peace is said to have’ 


is subject to our sway, and the Leaden- 


hall traders are now to India exactly‘ 
sion of the estate, instead of ‘robbing what Bonaparte is to the sovercigns of 
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Europe. It is an immense territory 
that is thus subject to this most extra-. 
ordinary species of dominion; to the 
government of a mercantile company, 
whose heads bear a very inferior rank 
in their,own couniry, and yet are looked 
yp to with the utmost respect by sove- 
igns of territories greater im, ertat: 
than our island. The manner in whic 
these traders have acquired, their last 
territories will become an object of par+ 
Camentary inquiry,; and the only pur- 
pose it will answer, will be the amuse- 


ent excited by hearing the language of, 


those who. have been the most violent 
against the child of jacobinism, and yet 
the chief instrument in prompting the 
Indian war. _ If the eyes, of the public 
ate not open to the transactions in that 
part of the world, and the country, is 
contented not to receive what the char- 
ter of the East India Company requires, 
it deserves to be the laughter of Nabobs, 
and to be made the cat's paw to pay the 
debts of the East India Company. 

At home the object of greatest atten- 
tion has been the trial of Lord Melville, 
which took up many sittings, and em- 
ployed the mornings of the fashionable 
world. Judgment is not, yet pro- 


nounced, the whole account of the trial 
is first to be in possession of each indi- 


vidual lord, and as soon as the papers 
can be got ready, the lords will take the 
matter, with shut doors, into their con- 
sideration, after which judgment will 
be pronounced in form in W estminster- 
hail. We will not anticipate their de- 
cision The facts on, which Mel- 
ville has been accused are well known 
to the public; but the degree of 
blame attached to them, and in what 
manner the blame is to be shared a-~ 
mong the principals and agents of the 
Pitt and Melville administration, re- 
mains to be determined by the deci- 
sion of the lords, and the impartial 
judgment of posterity, on the papers to 

e published. An extraordinary cir- 
cumstance took place in this trial, which 
deserves to be noted, and is worthy of 
the strictest investigation, The House 
of Peers determined, that no accaunt of 
the trial should be printed till the whole 
was concluded. The grounds of their 
lordships’ determination must be found- 
ed on some inconvenience that has ate 
tended former trials, with which we are 
not acquainted ; or otherwise, it seems 
te us to militate very much against one 
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great, excellence in this country. . In 
many Other countries 2 criminalig shut 
up with, his judges and accuser, and 
there is no public to hear the proceed- 
ings; with us every thing)is..transacted 
in open courts, and pesrene puay hear 
any part, or the whole, of. every.trial. 
In fact, it is the necessary smallness of 
that, prevents numbers 
from being at the trial, for there would 
no.ebjection to the whoje nation, 
pp hy being present., aenreresyate 
marti that purpose. better,, and they 
eould have transmitted threyghout the 
united kingdom the proceedings of each 
ay, jush.ae well duripg the tral as the 
will ae Aig mt ey ek tg a 
Publicity also seems. to be in, favour.of 
all parties, the criminal,. the. accusers, 
on the. judges ; and, above alli tothe 
criminal, For, if the accounts of the 
trial had been daily. published, there 
would be more readers than can be ex- 
pected when it is.oyer; and if he should 
be freed from the guilt of the. charges, 
the public would ro prepared, for the 
sentence by what had passed on, the-trial. 
The comparatively speaking secresy :of 
the trial is injurious. to the court, and 
we do not see what good purposes it can 
answer ; however, if any inconvenience 
has occurred from. former trials, they 
should be specified, that the, nation:may 
be well satisfied in this departute from 
antient usage. 
The war plans are. not yet settled; 
the financial ones are going on ; and 
prorstt tax, which we so much repro- 
ate, has nearly, passed through the 
House of Commons. We lament the 
minister's attachment to so bad a feature 
in the administration of his predecessors, 
and still more the rigour with which 
this act is to be enforced. As we said 
before, we should decrease, not increase 
this tax; but we fear that some of the 


‘leaders of former administrations have.in 


this case too preponderance. 
On another point minister was less 
tenacious, and he has abandoned his 
intended tax on iron; butin lieu he has 
proposed a tax on private brewing, 
which will tend much to the benefit of 
the public brewer, and diminish the 
quantity of good wholesome beverage, 
to which our ancestors were accustomed. 
However, if we may differ from our 
financial minister in some points, we 
are mych happier when we can find 
reason to commend him; and for this 
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we hare ample room in his bringing 
properly before the public the evils to 
which this nation has been subjected by 
want of attention to its affairs, The 
extreme negligence of the Pitt and Mel- 
ville administration has been known to 
those who were within the circle of 
official accounts; but the country at 
large must hear with amazement, that 
sums, amoufting to nearly as much as 
the national debt, have passed from 
hand to hand; whose accounts, reach- 
ing to many years, are not yet settled. 
Mr. Pitt was above what he would call 
these little details of office; but we re- 
member a minister, the best minister a 
country ever saw, the great Sully, un- 
der whose inspection such a thing could 
never have happened; and, we trust, 
that the facts which Lord Henry Petty 
has brought to light will convince the 
country that there is an essential differ- 
ence between making a long-winded 
speech in the House of Commons and 
doing its business. The accounts of 
the nation may be kept as regularly as 
those of any merchant ; and ceconomy 
and order are, though not often seen 
upon thrones, the highest of royal 
virtues. 

Lord St. Vincent began the task of 


cleansing the Augean stable. He gain- 
ed, as might be expected, much odium 
from those who were interested in every 


abuse. Lord Henry Petty must expect 
resistance in the part he has undertaken ; 
but we trust that he will not be detered 
by it; that he will scrutinize into the 
accounts of these four hundred millions 
and upwards; and if he any where find 
them, make the blood-suckers of the 
nation disgorge their ill-gotten wealth. 
‘The complaints on the burden of taxes 
will be mach diminished, when it is 
known, that the money levied on the 
subject is expended with frugality, that 
itis really employed on those objects 
to which it is appropriated. 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 
The Income Tax Bill, and thé Iron 
Tax, have been among the most im- 
portant topics brought before the House 
of Commons ; the former did not oc- 
casion so much debate’as the subject 
required. © Mr. Pitt’s Parish Bill was 
treated with the contempt it deserved, 
and the repeal of it sent: to the Upper 
House: but) Mr, Witdham’s Military 
Plan seems not to have beeh completely 
matured; it is not yet digested into the 
Vor. V. 
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form of an act of parliament; nor have 
Indian matters, respecting Ld. Welles- 
ley, been brought toa termination. On 
the eleventh of March Mr.Paull moved 
for more papers, prefacing his motion 
with a declaration of his earnest anxiety 
to bring the whole Indian system un- 
dei the consideration of parliament, and 
to prosecute to conviction the person 
to whom he imputed the mischiefs that 
had arisen to so great a height under 
that system. Wind and tide, he said, 


‘are against me, and J] must encounter 


every thing that power, rank, wealth, 
prejudice, and talent can throw in my 
way. As to Lord Wellesley, I have 
not, nor ever had, any sentiment of per- 
sonal animosity, except that arisin 

from the detestation of his conduct an 

principles. Mr. Johnstone was the ori- 
ginal accuser of Lord Wellesley, and 
though I have spent some of the hap- 
piest years of my life with him, he ne- 
ver stimulated me to this accusation, 
though there was never any difference 
of opinion between us on the guilt of 
the Marquis. Why he should have 
laid by on his oars it is not for me to 
determine : yet the papers he moved for 
last night, bring before the public cause 
and effect, establish the pernicious effects 
of Lord Wellesley’s system, and he has 
thus effectually assisted beth the public 
and myself in bringing to conviction 
this ambitious and misguided noble- 
man. My respect for Mr. Fox make 
me deplore his declaration of last night, 
that all idea of retrospect should be cut 
of the question. What change of sys- 
tem can we expect unless a solemn in- 
quiry is instituted? That declaration 
has damped the spirit of every friend 
of freedom, of every friend of justice. 
Mr. Paull was here reminded, that to 
advert to a former speech was out of 
order, and he proceeded to his subject. 
To the south of Agrah isanative prince, 
called the Rajah of Bhurtpore, well 
known for his gallant and successful re« 
sistance to Lord Lake. His friendshi 

was estimated at great price by Lor 

Wellesley ; but as experience had proved 
that there is but a short span between 
a treaty and the seizure of a province, 
this prince refused to have any concerns 
with the East India Company. Lord 
Lake, after the battle of Delhi, brought 
his army ifto Bhurtpore, and this 
hitherto happy prince was, after many 
— and threats, deluded into the 
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signing ofa treaty. Holkar, after this, 
entered into the country with a large 
army, and drew from it his supplies, 
but his forces were soon dispersed by 
our victori#us troops; and Lord Welles- 
Jey deter fnined on an act of singularand 
most sanguinary yengeance, scarcely to 
be paralleled in history. It may be 
compared. only to that of Bonaparte 
with the king of Naples; and the un- 
fortimate Rajab was to be stripped of all 
his domimions, because he bad broken, 
as the Marquis said, the treaty, No- 
thing shost of unconditional submis- 
sion was proposed, and the prince de- 
termined rather to die in the ruins of 
his capital.» W bat was the consequence? 
his capital was besieged, and after four 
months-of fatigue and slaughter, Lord 
Lake having lost four thousand of his 
bes? troops, and a hundred and sixteen 
of his best officers, was.obliged to con- 
clude a very different peace with this 
gallant chief, and retire in disgrace from 
the walls of Bhurtpore. For thus tar- 
nishing tire honour of the British name, 
for this waste of blood and reputation, 
L accuse’ Lovt Wellesley; and to lay 
the grounds for achargeof high crimes 
and misdemeanors, move for the fol- 
lowing papers. [[lere ¥arious papers 
were specified relating to the transac- 
tions at Bhurtpore. | 

Lord ‘Temple hoped that these pa- 
pers would be granted, as they would 
be found to confer praise on. the Mar- 
quis, who had conducted himself to- 
wards this prince with a moderation 
which he did not deserye.. There was 
a treaty, ad by this the eonuacting 
parties were to aid cach other ia case of 
invasion, and the Rajah was to furnish 
a considerable body of cavalry to act 
with the English. “For this he received 
an accession of territory, giving him a 
revenue equal to one third of bis own. 
Qn the war breaking out with Holkar, 
the Rajah was discovered to be in cor- 
respondence with him, and.a copy of it 
was sent to Lord Wellesley, on which 
the Marquis directed Lord Lake to teil 
him, thatthe Company did not wish 
to mterfere with his concerns, but called 
on him to: dismiss the agents by whom 
he hud been so niisguided. — Particular 
directions were also given not to attack 
his country; but the prince brought it 
on by hostilities against us. | The first 
direct act, was, when his fortress of 
Deeg afiordea protection to the remains 
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of Holkar’s army, and fired upon. the 
British troops. The fort was taken, 
and unsuccessful attacks was.made on 
Bhurtpore: but they brought the Rajah 
to his senses, and he agreed to pay the 
Company twenty lacks of rupees in four 
years, for which his territories were gua- 
rauteed. In these transactions nothing 
sanguinary appeared, and he should 
wait till the papers brought further in- 
telligence on the subject. 

Mr. Johnstone disavowed any con- 
nection between himself and Mr. Paull 
in this accusation, which he thought in- 
expedient, His own reasons for not com- 
ing forward om such a subject, were the 
impossibility of procuring redress for -a 
prince, to whom be felt a strong attach- 
ment ;—2. the suspicion that might 
arise, that he could not judge fairly:in 
the case of Lord Wellesley ;—3. the 
treachery of the Rajah of Bhurtpore. 
He didnot deny this last point; bus 
questioned the poliey of making a treaty 
with a person on whom no dependance 
could be placed. Mr. H. Addington 
saw no objection to the granting of the 
papers, which would turn out much to 
the eredit of the Marquis. Mr. W. 
Pole deelared, the wish of the Marquis’s 
family to be the closest investigation of 
his government in India; and he de- 
manded, that the nature of the charge 
should be clearly stated. Mr. Paull 
replied, that he should be ready to reply 
to any question civilly put: the rude- 
ness of Lord Temple prohibited an 
answerto his question: but he would 
inform Mr. Pole, that the next charge 
he intended to bring forward, was the 


“assumption ef the rights and revenues 


of the Nabob of Susat. 

On the 14th of Mareh, Mr. Prinsep 
stated to the Howse an important fact 
respecting the commerce of India, by 
which would be seen the return made 
to Great Britain for the price she paid 
for our Indian territories. The fact was, 
that the British share of commerce wa: 
a very inadequate re¢ompense for the 
population and wealth it consumed in 
the east; foreigners enjoyed a share of 
this tiade, which, eompared with our 
own, the company and private traders 
included, was in the proportion of not 
less than three to one. This surely 
merited inquiry. In-1800-1 there were 
in Calentsa alone no less than 26 Ame- 
rican vessels : in 1802-3 thirty-two: in 
1803-4 twenty-seven: and in the last 
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year twenty-pines together with ten 
Portugueze, two Danish, and one Swe- 
dish. © Three millions were paid: for 
otily. six articles of commerce at Ca- 
Jentsazin the. year.#804, and the bul- 
lion imported into Bengal, by neutrals, 
during the four last vears, exceeded 
nineteen millions of dollars. ‘To prove 
these facts, he moved, that lists of ship- 
ping, under neutgal colours, be laid be- 
tore the House. 

Mr. Francis seconded the motion ; 
but'he begged leave to inquire how it 
eatme to pass, that if these facts were 
true; if our territorial revenue was fif- 
teen millions sterling.a year, and such 
a quantity of specie flowed into Ben- 
gal, there was no circulation of specie 
in Caleutta, or in any of our settle- 
ments. Not a rupee was to be seen. 
Allis paper, and paper of the worst 
kind; Company's notes, bonds, or se- 
corities. Another question is, where 
and how is all this supply of money 
produced? Does it really belong to 
these neutral powers? With whose 
inoney do these foreigners carry on the 
trade? Is it their own, or British pro- 
perty? It maybe added, where are the 
cargos of the ships destined for Europe 
disposed of? Where do they find their 
principal market? Is it in poor Swe- 
den, or in poor Denmark; in ruined 
Holland, or desolated Germany? No! 
the real market is’ in. Britain. 

Mr. C. Grants-observed, that the 
question was of a-very extensive na- 
ture, as it concerned the opening of the 
Indian trade to private individuals. The 
determination of this question may in- 
volve the whole interest of India; and 
it is a subject for the mature inquiry 
and deliberation of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment. The present crisis is not the 
time for entering on this inquiry: it 
must be reserved for a calm and settled 
period. The renewal of the charter 
must soon be agitated, for the charter 
has but seven years to run, and the 
question of the renewal must not be 
delayed till the eve of its expiration. 
We cannot prevent neutral powers from 
carrying on a trade with India; and in 
war time they must carry it on to greater 
advantage than. even our Company. 
Paper, it is true, is the chief circulation 
in our settlements; but in the interior 
of India specie alone cireulates, and the 
manufacturer, trader, and peasant, deal 
in nothing else, The cargos bought 


bi foreigners in India, are sold chiefly 
in foreign Europe and Americay but 
these points lead to farther discussion, 
which ought to be avoided, and must 
wait till it is decided, whether India is 
to be governed on colonial: principles, 
or by the mere restricted system mow in 
force: a question, which involves the 
satety of the eastern empire. 

Mr. Francis ridiculed the idea of there 
being a great quantity of specie among 
traders and peasants in the interior, ‘and 
none in the great towns on the coast. 
Mr. Fox doubted the propriéty uf’ the 
present motion, as, without other pa- 
pers, it might leave an imperfect im- 
pression on the minds of those who 
consulted it, and in a question of-such 
delicacy no imperfect document could 
be trusted to; such as this motion pro- 

osed to influence the judgment of the 
Fiusse. Mr. Prinsep stated, that his 
object was to discover whether .the sub- 
jects of this country had their proper 
share in the commerce of India, and if 
the same system was to be pursued, 
whether the territory is worth holding, 
He had a confidence in a better system 
and freer access to India: but no time 
was to be lost in taking + the ques- 
tion to which his motion fed, It was 
Open to every person to moye for farther 
papers, but declining to do so, and op- 
posing his motion, shewed a disposition 
only to blink the question. Lid H. 
Petty declared the wish of administra- 
tion to give every species of information 
that led to practical results; but the 
points in agitation were too delicate to 
be brought now before the House; and 
he must, therefore, without disrespect 
to the mover, call for the order of the 
day. After a few words of explanation 
the motion was withdrawn; but our 
readers will see the importance of its 
tendency, and wetrust that it will be 
renewed till the subjects of Britain have 
either regained their right of sailing to 
India, or are paid the proper compensa- 
tion for the’sale of their rights. 

On the 17th of March Mr. Paull 
complained, that the papers for which 
he had moved had not been Jaid upon 
the table. Mr. Wallace imputed the 
delay to the changes in the board of 
controul, Mr. Fox thought that the 
business ought to be explained. © Mr. 
H. Addington imputed the delay to the 
papers respecting Oude being so volu- 
minous, and the necessity of taking 
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time to make a proper selection. An 
order was made for the return.of the pa- 
pers; and Mr. Paull rose, and assured 
the House, that. he should not abstain 
from applying these terms to the con- 
duct of Lord Wellesley towards the 
Nabob of Surat which it deserved, from 
any dread of the violence or asperity of 
Lord Temple, who was so teady to ex- 
tend the broad shield of his protection, 
and that of his connections, to the cha- 
racter of the Marquis. There are now 
the grounds of four charges against the 
Marquis before the House: the de- 
throning’of the Nabob of .the Carna- 
tic; the seizure of Oude; the illegal 
appointment of Mr.Wellesley; and the 
war with the Rajah of Bhurtpore. The 
first charge was brought forward by Mr. 
Sheridan: the Directors have decided, 
that the appointment of Mr. Wellesley 
was illegal: as to the Rajah, let his 
conduct have been what it will, it does 
not alter the ground of the charge a- 
gainst Lord Wellesley. I can but la- 


ment, said Mr. Paull, that -his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers are reported to have set 
their face against these inquiries ; but 
I shall proceed, and whatever 1 may 
lose in it, I will not lose my consist- 
ency and my integrity. I willendeavour 


to prove to bleeding India, that, if of- 
fences are committed by us in that re- 
gion, they are not permitted to pass un- 
punished. Hastings was impeached, 
not to inflict a punishment merely on a 
man worn out by an Indian climate, 
but to warn all future governors from 
injustice, from oppression, from aggran- 
dizement, at the expense of British 
faith and honour. Hence a new sys- 
gem was formed for Indian government, 
and on that system the ever to be la- 
mented Lord Cornwallis acted, who 
scorned to enrich himself at the expense 
of -British honour: from him neither 
prince nor peasant received injustice ; 
for his acts no Indian had occasion to 
wes on mourning. How different has 

en.the conduct of other governors, 
except Lord Teignmouth! enete is 
there a spot in India but bears the 
bloedy mark of the East India Com- 
pany. Is there then to be no retro- 
spect? If such is the decision of the 

ouse I must bow to its decrees; but 
if Indiais to have any hope of redress, 
I trast that the same principles that ac- 
tuated the House in the case of Hast; 


Commons. Mr. Paull then, spegifi 
the papers for which he moved. 
Lord Temple was against the. pro- 
duction: of ithe papers, and yet, eon- 
tended, that Lord Wellesley courted 
inquiry. If the mover wished, to 
oblige the Marquis he should, pursue 
the inquiry ; if he had any regard for 
himself he should put his motion jnte 
his pocket. Lord Folkstone ‘thought 
there was sufficient ground for the mo- 
tion. Sir T. Metcalie entered into the 
history of the transaction with. the 
nabob of Surat, and then proceeded.to 
complain of the conduct of the. mover 
towards Lord Wellesley, wha, he said, 
as he came into the house professed an 
intention of accusing that Lord, and 
moved for papers respecting Oude; then 
he calls for papers of finance, to prove 
that the company had violated an act 
of parliament. From this he returns 
to the Marquis, but if there was ground 
for accusation, could it be thought that 
the ministers or the directors would 
have left so important a business to the 
honourable gentleman who has un- 
dertaken the task? With respect to the 
papers they ought to be carefully ex- 
amined, before they meet the public 
eye. 
~ Mr. Fox did not hesitate in prefering 
the sytem of Lord Cornwallis to that 
of Lord Wellesley. He had not formed 
an opinion on the delinquency of Lord 
Wellesley, and if he had, he did nat 
think this the time to declare it. When 
necessary he would act as the case 
seemed to require. He bad not given 
any encouragement directly or indirectly 
to the mover of this question, and in 
questions of crimination he thought it 
better for ministers to abstain from in- 


ings, still survive in a,British Haun of 
e 


terfering, and to leave the task to otiier . 


members, since such questions were 
best discussed, when left to. themselves 
and no weight was given to the accu- 
sation, but what it derived from the 
individual, who prefered it, and from 
the cause of truth. 

Mr. Huddlestone stated that the di- 
rectors had no objection to the pro- 
duction of papers necessary in the in- 
quiry, into the proceedings in India, 
and wartied the house against receiving 
Sir T. Metcalfe’s encomiums of Lord 
Wellesley, as the sentiments of the 
court of directors. Sir T. Metcalie 
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geplied that he did. mot speak as a di- 
réctor but’ as a member of the house. 
Mr. Thornton, observed that, Sir ‘Tho- 
mas stood alone in the court of directors, 
whio disapproved, the conduct of Lord 
Wellesley, and considered it as. ex- 
tremely detrimental to the interest of 
the Company. 

Mr. Paull replied to. various objec- 
tions, and stated that he had two charges 
more to produce, of a most serious 
nature against Lord Wellesley, for the 
seizure of Turrachabad,. for profuse, 
wasteful, unauthorised, ex eH Atom of 
the revenues, and for a 2 a to his 
own use large surfs of the public mo- 
ney, contrary to the act of parliament. 
The single article of Dubarchayes. ex- 
ceeded 100,000/. a year, The sum 
squandered away exceeded two millions 
sterling. An interesting conversation 
took place now between Mr. W. Pole, 


. and Mr. Paull. 


Mr. W. Pole.—Do you mean to say 
that the Marquis has misapplied the 
public money for his own advantage? 

Mr. Paull.—I mean to say that he 
expended large sums of money, contrary 
to the act of parliament, for his own 
convenience, big own shew and splen- 
dour. 

Mr.W. Pole.—Do you mean to state, 
that the Marquis diverted the public 
money to his own private purposes and 
advantage? 

Mr. Paull.—My charge is, that the 
public money was expended for pur- 
poses of convenience, splendour, and 
show, 

Mr, W. Pole.—Do you mean to 
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bring forward a charge of-peoulation? 
1 expect adistinct explanation. | This 
is the first: time that the breath of ca- 
lummny-has dared so to accuse Marquis 
Wellesley. ; 

Mr. Paull.-_I have not accused the 
Marquis of peculation, but,1 repeat my 
charge against him, for, applying. the 
publicmoney for his own convenience, 
splendour, and show. 

Mr. W. Pole.—I must understand 
then, that the Marquis has misapplied 
the public money for, public purposes. 
I can conceive that too much money 
has been expended on the palace of Cal- 
cutta, or that the guard -has been, uii- 
necessarily increased; but I wish to 
know whether the Marquis ‘has; used 
the public money to his own private 
advantage. 

Mr. Paull.—I mean distinctly, to 
charge the Marquis with wasteful, pro- 
fuse, unauthorised, extravagant expen~ 
diture of the public money, and with 
misapplication of the same to purposes 
contrary to law. The Speaker then 
moved the several questious, and the 
matter is now. fairly at issue between 


the Marquis and his accuser, If the . 


accusation is well founded, the Marquis 
is highly criminal, and the distinction 
made by his relation can do him no 
good. Itmatters not to the public how 
its money is misapplied, and whether 
the betrayer of the trust reposed in him 
spends it in extravagant show, or shuts 
it up in his coffers. The illegality of 
his conduct is the crime for which he 
is to be punished, 
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Historical Register of public Transactions, civil and military abroad, 
including the most material domestic occurrences. 


DECLARATION. Lubeck, have been closed against the Bri- 


Z ish flag 
George the Third, by the Grace of God, of wee go5t 30 . 
the United Kingdom of Great Brian and 4, ones reer ng aja 3 Wagon ull 
Ireland, King, Defeidir of the’ Faith, ose assurances by which the Cabiact of 
Deke..of Brasswich': aiid” Lubtibareh Berlin has hitherto endeavoured to cloak 
Arch Treasurer and Elector of the Holy ad d proceedings, to which it moreover 
t adds the pretension that his Prussian Ma 
Roman Empire, &c. ec. meas cred: by hi 
“ THE Court of Prussia has. avowed nd chins’ pyr breditane at on rhe 
, a 
those hostile designs, which she thought Northern Powers. . “ra 
to conceal by her friendly professions. ‘“« Thus actually dispossessed of the 
- aa Note Verbale, delivered.on the ancient inheritance of my family, and ins 
Sarber Jousbi’ RWS GS tee Hecah, Mae ofdered shebs reaanss ke eheecenice 
i se measures to De t 
nistry, announces that the Electorate of the honour of my crown aaarias tat [ 
— has been taken possession of, and still owe it to myself, to Europe, and to 
that the ports of the German Sea, and of my subjects, to make a public declaration 
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of my sentiments, as Eleetor of Bruns- 
wick ‘Lunenburgh, upon the unjust usurp- 
ation of my German po:s¢ssions. 

« It is npt necessary to prove how con- 
trary this act is to the rights of nations, or 
to the laws of the German Empire. 
Their infraction is too evident to be re- 
quired to be proved. It is the most sa- 
cred principle of good faith, of honour, 
and in fact of all the obligations upon 
which the reciprocal safety of different 
States. among themselves, and of each 
civil society 1m itself, repose, which are 
trodden under foot in such a manner, that 
the world wonld ‘have difliculty in be- 
lieving it, if I did not cause the facts to 
be laid before them, which are authenti- 
cated in the narrative which I have ordered 
to be prepared. 

“« The proceedings of the Court of 
Berlin, when the Electorate was occu- 
pied by its troops in 1801-— its conduct, 
far from being friendly during the nego- 
tiation for the indemnities which followed 
the Peace of Luneville—the declaration 
which it made, when France prepared to 
invade the Electorate—and, lastly, the 
burthensome conditions under which it 
endeavoured to cause it te be evacuated, 
£0 substitute her own troops, instead of 
those of Vrance, had given too many 
proofs to the Government of Hanover, 
not to oblige it to endeavour to avoid all 
sort of intervention on the part of this 
power, even at the moment that it was on 
the point of engaging in a dispute with 
France. The events which retatded the 
arrival in Hanover of the expedition, con- 
certed between Great Britain, Russia, and 
Sweden, gave the Prussian troops an op- 
portunity of anticipating them, after the 
French army had been obliged to evacuate 
the Electorate. 

“« This step was accompanied by the 
most friendly protestations on the part of 
Prussia. She invited the Hanoverian 
Government to resume its functions in 
my name, and to collect the wreck of the 
army. 

*¢ The country, already so unfortunate, 
doubly felt the weight of the numerous 
requisitions -extorted) by the Prussian 
corps, without the least regard to. the 
situation in which the French left it. 

“* After the unfortunate result of the 
campaign of the allies in the south of the 
Empire, an attack in the north was to be 
expected. His Imperial Majesty of Rus- 
sia, to obyiate the dangers.to which Prussia 
might be exposed, placed, in consequence 
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of the convention of Potzdam, his troop} 
under Count De Tolstoy, and the corps 
of General Benningsen, under the, orders 
of his Prussian Majesty, aod promised 
him, moreover, all the assistance for which 
he might have occasion. It was scarcely 
to be expected that’ Prussia would avar! 
hei self of this advantage, and of that which 
the. protnise of the subsidy she had asked 
of Great Britain gave her, to obtain from 
France terms contrary to the interests 
which these resources were intended to 
protect. “This notwithstanding ‘has ac- 
tually happened: The Secret Treaty, the 
effects of which are beginning to appear, 
was signed by Count Haugwitz and the 
French Geneial Duroc, the 15th of De- 
cember, 1805, the period fixed .as_ the 
term when Prussia was to declare war 
against France, in case that power should 
have rejected the propositions which Count 
Haugwitz was to make to her,- in conse- 
quence of the convention of Potzdam. 

** Seven days after, December 22, the 
Cabinet of Berlin proposed to the Bri- 
tish Ambassador the arrangements to be 
taken in common with the Prussian Ge- 
nerals, for the positions of the allied ar- 
mies in Lower Saxony; and dispatched, 
in consequence, Lieut. Col. Baron de 
Krusemark, with a letter to the Hano- 
verian Government, to induce it to fur- 
nish provisions for the French garrison at 
Hameln. 

“* It was necessary to concur in this 
arrangement (which was only provision- 
ally terminated the 4th of January,) be- 
cause it was to prevent the French troops 
from undertaking any thing against Ha- 
nover during the negotiation. 

«* Was the Court of Berlin then igno- 
rant in what manner Count Haugwitz had 
concluded this negotiation? Did it not 
know before the signature of the Treaty 
what would be the end of it? Oy, did 
that Minister dispose, as he pleased, of 
the good faith of Ree maégter ? 

“It was on the 27th of January, that 
the Cabinet of Berlin announced to the 
Hanoverian Government, ‘ that in con- 
sequence of a Treaty signed and ratified 
by the two parties, my German posses- 
sions would no longer be occupied by 
the French troops; that they would be en- 
tirely evacuated by those who were still 
there, and delivered up until a future peace 
between England and France should have 
decided their candition, to the protection 
of the troops of his Prussian Majesty, and 
to his exclusive administration.” The 
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Hanoverian Government was required, 
but to no purpose, to intimate to all the 
public officers, that they were, for the fi- 
ture, to consider themselves as finally 
responsible to the Prussian commission of 
administration, excluding all foreign re- 
Serence. 

“<The dispatch addressed the 25th of 
January to the Prussian Minister, and in- 
tended to justify this proceeding, was 
signed with the King of Prussia’s own 
hand. It ended with these words, ‘ I 
think it unnecessary to observe, how much 
the territories in question ought to be sa- 
tisfied with this change of scene ; and my 
wishes would be fulfilled if, in conse- 
quence of the disinterested views by which 
lam impelled, the administration I have 
taken upon me should turn out to the hap- 
piness of the country and its inhabitants ; 
and by that means satisfaciory to his Bri- 
tannic Majesty, to whom I desire nothing 
more than to give, in this instance, as in 
ellothers all the proofs of consideration, of 
deference, and of friendship which cir- 
cumstances may put in my power.’ 

‘‘ The experience of the past, and a 
well-founded apprehension of the future, 
did not allow me to hesitate about the 
part necessary to be taken; and my Elec- 
toral Government was instructed not to 
enter into any negaciation, the object of 
which might have been to avoid a new 
French invasion, by allowing the Prussians 
to occupy Hanover. 

‘¢ The protest made upon this occasion 
by my Electoral Minister of State was in- 
effectuat. The King of Prussia caused the 
greatest part of the country to be occu- 
pied at the moment that my troops re- 
embarked; and his measures were exe- 
cuted without the least regard. 

“It was too easy to foresee that Count 
Haugwitz would find means at Paris to 
bring back the arrangement between Prus- 
sia, and France, announced here as ratified 
by the contracting parties, to its original 
intention. 

‘* This was what took place; and the 
French troops took possession of Anspach, 
oue of the objects of compensation, ac- 
cording to the Treaty of December 15, 
the very day that the Marquis de Luc- 
chesini could reach Berlin with intelli- 
gence that France required the execution 
of the articles agreed upon at Vienna. 

‘« The answer returned by the British 
Cabinet to the communication of January 
25, did not arrive at Berlin until after 
the Minister of State, Baron Hardenberg, 
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had announced to the British Envoy the 
hostile measures which: haye compelled 
me to suspend my relations with a Court 
which could so far forget itself. 

*« The Prusstan Note of April 4, can 
furnish no good arguments to establish an 
unjustifiable measure. 

** It begins by vaunting the pacific dis- 
position of ‘Prussia. This disposition is 
no further sincere than as it has for ns 
foundation the principles of a just neu 
trality. The Note delivered by the Ca- 
binet of Berlin to the French Minister.on 
the 14th of October, at the very instant 
that Prussia appeared to feel the affront 
which she received by the violation of the 
territory of Anspach, acknowledges. that 
the conduct which she had followed to 
that time had proved of advantage to 
France. 

‘“* Hef actions had much less preten- 

sions to the character of impartiality. 
After having permitted the French troops 
who seized on the Electorate of Hanover 
a passage through the Prussian territory, 
she declared herself ready to oppose, sword 
in hand, that which the Emperor of Russia 
had demanded for his armies. 
_ France herself forced the passage ; she 
pretended to offer excuses for that step, 
but it was in a manner equally offen 
sive. 

«¢ She had seea too clearly where the 
resentment of Prussia would terminate, 
which in fact appeared to be stifled when 
his Imperial Majesty of Russia engaged 
in a personal communication with the 
King. 

‘© Prussia then demanded subsidies of 
Great Britain which were promised to her, 
and he signed the Convention of Potz~ 
dam ; the conditions ef which, she would, 
doubtless, have been more disposed to fuifil, 
if I could have so far forgotten my duty, as 
to consent to the proposition of ceding the 
Electorate of Hanover for some Prussian 
Province. 

** Prussia affirms, that from the events 
of the war, she has not had the choice of 
means to secure the safety of her Monat- 
chy, and of the States of the North. She 
wishes to make it appear, that she has 
been compelled to aggrandize herself, and 
to become the instrument, rather than the 
object, of the vengeance of my enc- 
mies. 

“* Such an avowal does not become a 
great power. All Europe knows that it 

epecded on Prussia, before the battle of 
Austerlitz, to give repose to Europe, if 
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she had taken the part which her real 
interests and the outraged honour of her 
Monarchy dictated to her, She can no 
longer be excused, after having missed 
sach an opportunity ; and even since the 
event of the 2d of December, did she not 
command an army of 250,000 men, who 
still remember the victories it obtained 
under the Great Frederick, which was in 
the best disposition, and supported by the 
whole Russian army, two corps of which 
were actually under the command of the 
King of Prussia ? 

‘© She would, without doubt, have 
been subject to certain risks; but she 
found herself in a situation, when every 
danger must be encountered to save the 
honour of the State. The Prince who 
hesitates in making a choice, destroys the 
principle which serves as the basis of a 
military Monarchy; and Prussia ought 
already to begin to feel the sacrifice she 
his made of her independence. 

“« The Note of April 4, affirms, ‘ That 
France had considered the Electorate as 
its conquest, and that its troops had been 
on the point of re-entering it, to make a 
definitive disposal of it.’ 

** The Electorate of Hanover, as an in- 

egral part of the Germanic Empire, is 
not concerned in the war between Great 


Britain and France; nevertheless, it has 


been unjustly invaded by that Power, 
which has, notwithstanding, frequently 
indicated the object for which she was 
disposed to restore it. 

‘* France was at length compelled to 
abandon the country, and forty thousand 
of my troops, and those of my allies, were 
established there, when the Count De 
Haugwitz signed the treaty which dis- 
poses of my states, Itis true, that the 
Russian corps were then at the disposal 
of his Prussian Majesty ; but its Chief, 
with the genuine spint of an honourable 
man, was.not the less determined to fight, 
if the allies of his master were attacked. 
We shall not speak of the French gar- 
rison which remained at Hameln, insuf- 
ficient in point of number, deprived of 
the means of defence, and on the point 
of being besieged, when the promises 
of Prussia caused the plan to be aban- 
doned. 

“* The intention of France to dispose 
definitively of the Electorate, would have 
been contrary to the assertion she has so 
often made. It would, moreover, have 
been contrary to the usage of War, since 
even a conguest is not definitively dispo- 
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sed of before a Pea¢e ; and particularly at 
a moment, when a wish might exist to mae 
nifest a pacific disposition. ; 

‘* Prussia had no right to judge if Great 
Britain had the means of opposing the 
return of my enemies to the Electorate. 
Her power furnishes her with the means 
of bringing the War to an honourable 
end, for the interest she defends; but it 
is difficult to conceive in what light Prus- 
sia pretends that her measures removed 
troops that are strangers to the Electorate, 
and ensures the repose of the North. Her 
troops, in consequence of the treacherous 
conduct of her Cabinet, will remain as 
much strangers to the Electorate as the 
French t. oops. 

‘* Prussia should not speak of her sa- 
crifices at the moment, when her only 
aim is toaggrandize herself,unless she feels 
the loss of her independence to be such, 
and how much she has departed from her 
duty in abandoning one of the oldest pos- 
sessions of her House, and of subjects 
who implored, in vain, her assistance, 
Besides, her sacrifices have no connexior 
with my system of policy, and conferred 
no right on her to usurp the government 
of my German subjects, whose fidelity 
nothing has hitherto shaken, and whic 
they will retain towards my person, and a 
family of Princes, who for many ages 
have only sought their happiness. 

“It is evident that the conduct of the 
Court of Berlin is not the free expression 
of the wil] of its Sovereign, but the con- 
sequence of the influence exercised by my 
enemies in the Cabinet of that Prince. 
All the Courts, and all the States, how- 
ever, who can judge of circumstances, and 
all that they owe to the system adopted 
by the Court of Berlin, will agree that the 
act committed against a Sovereign united 
to his Prussian Majesty by the ties of 
blood, and until now by those of friend- 
ship, places the safety of Europe in greater 
danger than any act of hostility on the part 
of a Power with which one might be at 
open War. 

** Convinced of the justice of my cause, 
I make my appeal to all the Powers of 
Europe who are interested in resisting the 
consolidation of a system, which, by 
threatening the political existence of an 
integral part of the German Empire, brings 
into question the security of the whole. 
I demand most earnestly, the constitu- 
tional aid which is due to me as Elector, 
from the Empire, its august Head, as well 
as Russia and Sweden, the Powers who 
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have guaranteed its.constitution, and who 
have already manifested, and still continue 
to.manifest, the most honourable dispo- 
sition for the preservation of my States. 

** Lastly, 1 proiest in the most solemn 
manner, for myself, and my heirs, against 
every encroachment on my rights in the 
Electorate of Brunswick-Lunenburgh, and 
its dependencies ; and I repeat, in quality 
of Eiector, the Declaration made by the 
Minister of my Crown at the Court of 
Berlin, that no advantage, arising from 
political arrangements, much less any 
offer whatever of an indemnity, or equi- 
valent, shall ever engage me to forget 
what I owe to my dignity, the attach- 
ment, and exemplary fidelity of my 
Hanoverian subjects, so as to yield my 
conseni to the alienation ef my Electo- 
kate, 

“* Given at the Palace of Windsor, 
the 20th day of April, 1806, in 
the 46th year of my reign 

(L. S.) “ Georce R. 
 E. Count De Munster.” 


OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE LAID 
BEFORE PARLIAMENT. 


Sir, 


1 HASTEN to fulfil the promise _ 


to Lord Harrowby, on the 8th of this 
month, to communicate to you, Sir, as 
soon as a final decision should be taken on 

“the subject, the additional circumstances 
relating’ to the security of the north of 
Germany, and to the guarantee given b 
the King, of the safety of those Pritish 
toaps which are in that part of the Con- 
tinent. 

A message from Mnnich has just 
brought his Majesty intelligence of the 
consummation of the arrangements, which 
the present conjuncture of affairs has in- 
duced him to enter into with France, in 
order to save those Countries, and espe- 
cially the States of Hanover, from the 
pron vena of another ruinous war, and 
to ensure their tranquillity. As these 
arrangements stipulate particularly the 
committing of that Country to the ex- 
Clasive guard of the Prussian troops, and 
tothe administration of the King, untd 
wie conclusion of a peace between England 
end France, his Majesty could not delay 
daking the necessary measures for the 
entry therein of a corps of his army, 
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which will be under the orders of his 
Excellency the General of Cavatry Count 
Schulenberg Kehnert, to'whom also the 
King has confided the administration of 
the Counety. His Majesty animated by 
the most lively desire to see the import- 
ance and the urgency Of the motives, 
which have induced him to take these 
steps, justly appreciated by his Britannic 
Majesty, and his enlightened’ Ministers, 
has directed Baron Jacobi to give a de- 
tailed explanation thereof at‘London. 

It would be superfluous to point out to 
your attention, how urgent and indispen- 
sable, in the present state of affairs,’ the 
re-embarkation of the English’ troops in 
the North of Germany is become ; Sirice 
the retreat of the foreign troops is the 
condition upon which France has pro- 
mised not to order her troops to re-enter 
Hanover, and since also it was upon this 
supposition alone, that the rig hte 
teed their security. I presume, that Lord 
Cathcart has already received, and is upon 
the point of executing, the orders of his 
Court for the return of those troops, for 
which transports have been waitmg for 
some time past. I have, however, to 
request, Sir, that vou would, for the pur- 
pose of still further dispatch, write to that 
Commander in Chief on the subject ; and, 
acquainting him with the present circum- 
stances, that you would imduce him to 
hasten, so far as depends on him, a mea- 
sure, in which these circumstances, and 
the approaching arrival of our troops will 
not admit of any delay. 

I request you to accept the reiterated 
assurance of my high and perfect consi- 
deration. 

(Signed) HARDENBERG, 

Berlin, Jan. 26, 1806. 

Ta Mr. Jackson, his Britannic Majesty's 

Exvoy Extraordinary and Minister 

Plenipotentiary. 


No. 3.—Copy of a Note from Mr. Secre- 
tary Fox to Baron Facobi Klocst, dated 
17th March, 1806. 

The undersigned is commanded by his 
Majesty, to state to Baron Jacobi Kloest, 
for the information of his Court, the great 
anxiety feltby his Majesty, at the manner 
in which possession has been taken of the 
Electorate of Hanover. If his Prussian 
Majesty judged it expedient, in order to 
prevent French troops from approaching 
so near that part of his frontier, to take to 
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himself the military occupation of the 
Electorate,’it does not appear to his Ma- 
jesty, that 1t was by any means necessary, 
that the Civil Governmeut of that unhappy 
Country should be subverted, or that an 
army, more numerous, and consequently 
more injurious to the iwhabitants, than 
necessity required, should be maintained 
there. 

His Majesty relies with the g-catest 
confideace on his Prussian Majesty’s De- 
claration, that the present eccupztion is 
merely temporary ; but his Majesty can- 
not bat express a wish that the Decta- 
ration on this point were more solemnly 
made in the face of Europe. ‘Ihe ho- 
nour of the Court of Berlin, as well as 
the consideration mutually due to each 
other from two Princes so nearly con- 
nected in blood and alliance, seem to call 
for a clearer explanation On, this important 
subject. 

His Majesty, on his part, desires to be 
equally explicit, and to put an end to all 
hopes (if such indeed have been enter- 
tained by the Court of Berlin), that any 
convenience of political arrangement, 
much less any offer of equivalent or in- 
game » will ever induce his Majesty so 
far to forget what is due to his own legi- 
timate rights, as well as to the exemplary 
fidelity and attachment of his Hanoverian 
Subjects, as to consent to the alienation of 
the Electorate. 

His Majesty learns with concern, that 
it is in agitation to give up Anspach and 
Other parts of his Prussian Majesty’s do- 
minions to Bavaria, in consequence of a 
eonvention with France; but he does not 
pretend any right to interfere or to give 
any Opinion with respect to the p:upriety 
of the measures, whatever they may be, 
Which his Prussian Majesty may deem 
eligible for the interests of his crown and 
people ; at the same time it is to be ob- 
served, that his Majesty, whether in his 
capacity of King of Great Britain, or in 
that of Elector of -Hancver, ‘was in no 
Wise a party in the Convention alluded to, 
Of responsible for its consequences. ‘Fhe 
cessions therefore which his Prussian Ma- 
jesty may make to his Majesty’s enemies, 
¢an surely never be alledged as a justifi- 
cation of taking to himself his Majesty’s 
Jawful inheritance. 

His Majesty therefore hopes that his 
Pryssian Majesty will follow the bonour- 
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able dictates of his own heart, and will 
demonstrate to the world, that whatever 
sacrifices the present circumstances may 
induce him to make with respect to his 
own territories, he will not set the dread- 
ful example of indemnifying himself at 
the expense of a third party, whose sen- 
timents and conduct towards his Prussian 
Majesty and his subjects have been uni- 
formly friendly and pacific. 


Downing-street, March 17, 1806, 
NOTE VERBALE. 


Uniil the explosion of the last conti- 
nental war, his Prussian Majesty had no 
other object in view, than to secure the 
tranguillity of his Monarchy, and that of 
the neighbouring States. 

He was then able to effect this upon 
terms which met the entire approbation of 
every Court. He has been desirous of 
doing the same since the breaking out of 
the present war. But the choice of the 
means has no longer been in his power. 
France has considered Hanover as ker 
conquest, and her troop: were on the 
point of entering it, forthe purpose of 
disposing of it definitively according to the 
pleasure of the French Emperor, without 
the possibility of his Britannic Majesty’s 
preventing it. 

The occupation of that Country by his 
Prussian Majesty, and the shutting of the 
ports in the German Seas, and that of 
Lubec, against the British flag, (as was 
the case during the possession of Hanover 
by the French), were the indispensable 
conditions of an arrangement by which the 
Country is secured against the entry of 
foreign troops, and the quiet of the North 
of Germany preserved. 

This has not becn obtained without 
painful sacrifices on his Majesty’s part. 
‘Those of the House of Hanover are in no 
degree to be attributed ta,the King’s mea- 
sures, but are the inevitable consequences 
of a war, which his conciliating policy 
has in vain endeavoured to prevent. This 
war might have produced still more se- 
rious consequences. The Treaty between 
Prussia ‘ol France at least protects the 
Northern States from farther evils, and 
could every power but duly appreciate 
how much they are indebted to the sys- 
tem he has adopted, the King would with 
justice obtain the gratitude of ail, 
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ADDITIONS TO, AND CORRECTIONS 
OF, FORMER OBITUARIES. 


Further Account of Capt. Whitby. 
See p. 376.) He was the eldest son of 
the Rev.. Thomas Whitby, of Cresswell 
Hal], near Stafford, and was admitted 
into the navy at the age of twelve years : 
from which period, a short interval 
only excepted, he was continually en- 

aged for twenty years in the active 
bs of his profession, till about the 
20th of March last, when indisposi- 
tion from unwearied and unremitted 
attention, compelled him to solicit from 
the Lords of the Admiralty, a short 
leave of absence from. the Gibraltar, of 
80° guns, to which ship, from the 
Ville de Paris, he had been recent 
appointed. ‘This indisposition, whic 
at first excited no serious apprehension, 
assumed, after the lapse of a few days, 
a more formidable aspect ; and so rapid 
was its progress, that notwithstanding 
every effort of medical skill, it soon 
subdued a very useful and valuable 
life. Into the Minerva frigate, then 


bearing the flag of the Hon. Admiral 
Cornwallis, his patron and friend, Cap- 
tain W. was made post, in 1793. Of 
his professional skill, zeal for the naval 


service, and constant attention to even 
the minute parts of his duty, there is 
very ample testimony from those, who, 
from situation, are the most competent 
judges. His death took place at the 
seat of his friend, the Hon. Admiral 
Cornwallis, at Newlands, near Lym- 
ington. 


Further Account of Dr. John Al- 
cock, whose death was announced at 

. 280.] John Adcock, Doctor in 
Niusie, was born in Crane Court, near 
St. Paul’s, London, on the 1ith of 
April, 1715. He was entered a cho- 
rister of that Cathedral, in 1722, under 
the tuition of the ingenious Mr. Charles 
King, M.B. At the coronation of 
King George II. and Queen Caroline, 
in 1727, he walked in the procession, 
and sung in the roonr of one of the 
boys of the Chapel royal, who had then 
lately died, and in 1729 was placed as 
first apprentice to the late. celebrated 
Mr. Stanley, who, though only sixteen 
years of age, was at that time Bachelor 
in Music, and was afterwards master 
of the king’s band, by his Majesty's 
own voluntary and gracious appoint- 
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ment. Mr. Alcock was, in 1737, 
chosen to be organist of St. Andtew’s 
church, at Plymouth ; but previous to 
his. going there, he married’ a young. 
lady of a respectable family at Chatham, 
by whom he had issue twelve children, 
sons and daughters, John, the eldest,’ 
who died about twelve years ago, was’ 
Bachelor in Music, and his profesional 
merits, as an organist and ‘composer, 
were well known in the musical world. 
When only twelve. years of age, he 
sometimes performed the cathedral duty. 
on the organ, for his father, who, on 
these occasions, assumed the surplice, 
and read the first lesson at the desk in 
the choir as often as it came-to his turn, 
in hisicapacity of lay vicar of Lichfield! 
cathedral. During Mr. Alcock’s con~ 
tinuance at Plymouth, he published 
six suites of lessons for the harpsichord 
and spinnet, and twelve songs by sub- 
scription. In 1742, he was invited by- 
the corporation and the rector of Read« 
ing, to be the organist of that place, on 
the recommendation of his worth 

friend and master, Mr. Stanley, whic 

he accepted, and arrived at Reading with: 
his wife and two children in January, 
1742. During the eight years he re- 
sided there he published six concertos 
for violins, German flutes, Oboes, bas- 
soons, &c. a set of psalm tunes and 
hymns, which he composed for the usé 
of the charity children there ; also the 
old psalm tunes, in four parts, and’ 
several canons; in the latter, the most’ 
sublime and scientific of compositions, 
he peculiarly excelled. In 1749, Mr. 
Alcock was‘invited by the dean and! 
canons of Lichfield, to. supply the 
vacancy which had then happened int 
the place of organist vicars choral and’ 
master of the boys, in the cathedral of 
that city, which invitation he accepted,’ 
and was installed in those offices int 
January, 1749-50; he continued to 
hold those places till the year 1760,. 
when he resigned the office of organist’ 
and master of the boys, but retained the 
situation of vicar choral-to the time of 
his death. He was in 1761 chosen’ 
organist of .Sutton-Coldfield, and of 
Tamworth in 1765, both which !attex 
places he continued to hold, until his: 
youngest son, who occasiona iy officiat- 
ed for him as his deputy, went to reside’ 
at Newcastle under Lyne, when he 
resigned. Sutton Coldfield, and a few 
years afterwards Tamworth, his health 
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thet beginning to be very precarious. 
In 1755, Mr, Alcock took his first de- 
gree of bachelor in music at Oxford, 
and his doctor's degree in 1760. He 
published in 1771 a volume containing 
26 anthems, which have been regularly 
rformed in almost every choir inthe 
‘ingdom ; and ia 1791, his Harmonia 
Festi, being a collection of canons, 
ees, and catches, to both of which he 
vad numerous respectable subscribers. 
Tn the year 1793, Ur. Alcock had the 
deep-felt and irreparable misforiune of 
losing the amiable and affectionate part- 
ner of his bosom, the sharer of ail his 
joys and sorrows, then in the 84th year 
of her age, fifty-five of which they had 
spent together in perfect conjugal har- 
mony... ‘Lhe delineation of her many 
virtues would fill a volume, and she 
died universally regretted by ail who 
had the pleasure of her acquaintance. 
From this time the doctor's health, 
which was already in a declining state, 
gradually became worse, and having 
attained his Q1st year, died at Lichfield 
onthe 20th March, 1806. During the 
whole of his residence at ‘that city his 
scrupulous attention to his church du- 
ties, together with his affable, engaging, 
and unassuming manners, gained him 
the, esteem of the deans and canons 
residcntiary of that cathedral, and of all 
others whose friendship might be. con- 
sidered as worthy of being cultivated. 
The present dean and chapter have fre- 
quently wished on account of his age 
and bodily infirmities, to dispense with 
his attendance at church, but of this 
permission he seldom availed himself, 
except in the winter season, which he 
Jatterly spent with his two daughters in 
London. His genius and taste for 
cathedral music were early displayed, 
for when only in his fifteenth year, he 
composed a service in the key of K, 
with the minor third, which his friend 
Mr. Stanley thought of so great merit 
that he very soon afterwards introduced 
it at Oxford, and it has been performed 
at most of the choirs in England and 
ireland, ever since. ‘This service he 
published in 1753, with some altera- 
tions, and also a set of 35 double and 
single chaunts.—By persuasion of his 
friends he was ae aha to become a 
candidate for one of the honorary prizes 
bestowed by the noblemen’s and gentle- 
men’s catch club in London, and in 
1770, gained the prize medal for that 
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year for the composition of a serious 
glee, beginning with the words, ‘‘ Hat 
ever-pleasing Solitude,” taken from 
Thomson, -and is generally allowed to 
be a pleasing, as well as scientific pers 
formance. ‘ihe second and third years 
following he gained prizes by canons, 
composed in a pene style, unat- 
tempted even to the present dav by an 
of his contemporaries; and a awed 
a fourth medal, for a cheeriul glee; after 
which he declined all competition in 
that way. 


Further particulars of Lord Ma- 
cartney, Seep. 366.] The remains 
of his Lordship were removed from his 
house in Curzon-street, for interment, 
at Chiswick. The privacy observed 
upon the occasion was so great, not 
even his Lordship’s old friend and com- ° 
panion in India, Sir William Duncan, 
was allowed an opportunity to pay a 
last tribute of respect to the memory of 
the deceased. ‘This course was the 
only mode short of a public funeral, to 
avoid jealousy. By his Lordship’s will, 
dated the 30th April, 1801, he de- 
vises his estates, which are considerable, 
to his niece, Elizabeth Hume, for life ; 
remainder to her eldest son George 
Hume, in tail male; remainder in same 
way to Gustavus, Robert, Jonn, and 
Arthur Hume, the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth sons of the said Elizabeth : 
remainder in same way to Elizabeth, 
Georgiana, Alicia, and Ann Hume, 
successively, the four daughters of the 
said Elizabeth ; remainder to Major- 
general George Benson, in the same 
way; with remainders, over in same 
way to Edward Winder, Esq. Jolin 
Winder, Esq. and the Rev. Dr. George 
Macartney, of the county of Antrim, 
in Ireland; remainder to his Lordship’s 
right heirs, subject to an annuity for 
lite to the Countess Macartney, of 
2,400l..a year. His Lordship -has also 
bequeathed to the Countess, his house 
in Curzon-street, with the family plate, 
library, furniture, &e.; and also his 
house at Chiswick, for the same term, 
with remainder to his niece, Mrs. Eli. 
zabeth Hume. His Lordsiip has en- 
joined, that the said George Hume, and 
other descendants of the said Elizabeth, 
who shali suecced to the said estates, 
shall assume the sirname, and bear the 
arms of Macartney only. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR MAY 1806: 
& As this Department will be of great Importance to AUTHORS and Boor: 
SELLERS, as well as to Literature in general, it is requested that Notices 
of Works may le forwarded as early as possille, (free of Postage.) which 


will be regularly inserted. 
AGRICULTURE. 

General View of the Agriculture of 
the County of Argyle, with Observa- 
tions on the Meansof its Imprevement, 
drawn up for the Consideration of the 
Board of Agriculture, and Internal 
Improvement. By J. Smith, D. D. 


s. 6d. 
" General View of the Agriculture of 
the County of Clydesdale, with Obser- 
vations on the Meme of its Improve- 
ment, drawn up for the Consideration 
of the Board of Agriculture and Inter- 
nal Improvement. By J. Naismith. 
Os. 
ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

Memoirs and Reports of the Society 

for Maritime Improvement. Ls. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

The Military, Historical, and Political 
Memoirs of the Count de Hordt. By 
Monsieur Borelly. 2 vols. Svo. 12s. 

Memoirs of that Original and eecen- 
tric Genius, the late George Morland, 
including an account of his Works, 
By W. Collins, embellished with a 
striking likeness engraved by Mr. 
Ward. 5s. Symonds. 

CHYMISTRY. 
’ A Chymical Catechism for the Use 
of young People, with copious Notes 
for the Assistance of the Teacher; to 
which is added, a Vocabulary of Chy- 
mical ‘Terms, useful Tables,. and a 
Chapter of amusing Experiments. By 
S. Parkes. Svo. 12s, Symonds. 
DRAMA. 

The Laughable Lover, a Comedy, in 
five Acts. By Carol O'Caustic. ‘Svo. 
2s. Gd. Symonds. 

EDUCATION. 

The Magic Lantern, or Amusing and 
Instructive Exhibitions for young Peo- 
ple. 12mo. Gs. 

GARDENING. 

An Inquiry into the Changes of 
Taste in Landscape Gardening, with 
some Observations on its Theory and 
Practice. By H. Repton, esq. 8vo. 5s. 

HISTORY. 

A History of Ireland, from the earliest 
Accounts to the Accomplishment of 
the Union with Great Britain, in 1801. 
By the Rev. J. Gordon, 2 vols. 8vo. 

. 4s, 


Journal of the Transactions in Scot- 
land, during the Contest between the 
Adherents of Queen Mary and those of 
her Son, in 1570, 1,2, and3. ByR. 
Bannatyne. 15s. 


LAW. 

The Parish Officers Complete Guide, 
comprising the Laws relative to the 
respective duties of Church-wardens, 
Overseers, Constables, Surveyors of 
Highways, &c. &c. including all the 
Acts of Parliament and Adj Cases 
regulating the Poor Rates, Parish Settle- 
ments, Certificates, Apprentices, Re- 
pairs of Highways, &c. &c. Originally 
compiled by John Paul, esq. Author of 
the ew of Landlords and Tenants, 
Tythes, Bankrupts, &e. &c. The Sixth 
Edition, with considerable Additions- 
Revised, corrected, and continued to 
the present time, by John Irving Max- 
well. 3s. 6d. Symonds. 

MISCELLANISS. 

Views in Suffolk, Norfolk, and North- 
amptonshire, illustrative ef the Works 
of R. Bloomfield ; to which is added, 
a Memoir of the Poet's Life. By E. 
W. Brayley. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Royal 8vo. 15s. 4to 11. Is. 

nsura Literaria, containing Titles, 
Abstracts, and Opinions of old Englistt 
Books. ByS. E. Brydges, esq. vol. 11. 
8vo. 10s. Od. 

A Full and Impartial Report of the 
Debate in the House of Lords, May 14, 
1806, upon Lord Holland’s Bill for 
the Relief of the Insolvent Debtors.” 
Svo. Is. 

Analysis of Aristotle's Logic, with 
Remarks, By T. Reid, D. D. ¥.R.S. 
3 


s. ° 

The Complete Works in Philosophy, 

Politics, and Morals, of the late Doctor 
Franklin. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 16s. 

The Annual Review and History of 
Literature, for 1805. 8vo. 11. 1s. 

An Inquiry concerning the Invention 
of the Life Boat, including Remarks on 
Mr. Greathead’s Report of the Evi- 
dence and ether Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment respecting it, with a Description 
of the Boat, Principles of the Construc- 
tion, &c. &c.; to which are added, 
Authentic Documents, never before 
published, which effectually set aside 

3 
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Mr. Greathead’s Claim to the Invention. 
By W. A. Haits. 2s. 

An Address to the Proprietots and 
Managers: of Coal Mines, particularly 
of those in the neighbourhood of New- 
castle upon ‘Tyne, respecting the Means 
of Destroying the Fire Damp, in Reply 
to a Proposat lately circulated. By Dr. 
Trotter. 2s. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL, 

Surgical Observations, Part 2d, con- 
taining, an Account of the Disorders of 
the Health in General. “By J. Aber- 
nethy, F:R.S..6s. 

By J. 


Observations on «Abortion. 
Bum. 4s. Gd. seed 18 
The Second¥abame of the Prinziples 
of'Surgery, in two Parts, 4to. By J. 
Bell, Surgeon. 51. 5s. 
Anatomical Reflections on t 


H. Cline, esq. Surgeon. By T. Hunt. 
3s. 
MILITARY. 
An Inquiry into the Principles of 
Civil and Military Subordination. By 
J. Macdiarmid, esq. Svo. 10s. 6d. 


NAVAL. 
Thg, Twelve Reports of the Commis- 
stoners of Naval Inquiry, and the An- 
swer to a Memoriat of the Navy Board, 


relative to the First Report. With’an 
Appendix, containing copious Selecti- 
ons from the printipal Documents upon’ 
which the Reports are founded. 2 vols. 


Svo. IL is. By John Irving Max- 
well, of the: Hon. Society of the Inner 
Temple. Symonds. 

NavalAneciotes illustrating the Cha- 
ravter of British Scamen, and recording 
the most impressive Lxainptes of their 
Skill, Valour, Fortitude, and) Magna- 
mimity. Svo. 10. Od. 

NOVELS. 

The Fathef and Son of De Claremont. 
3 vols. 12s. 

The Maid, Wife; and Widow: By 
Mi Siddons. 3 vols. 13s. Gd. 

Simple’Tales! By Mrs. Opie. 4 volss 
BBmeo:' 1h. Is. 

The Strangers: By Mrs. Norris, 3) 
vols,” h5sl 

The Last Man, or Onieaiiat’ and 
Syddria. 2 vols 7s: 
. Zaffoyz, orthieMoobr: By ©. Dacre! 
Svols> 128! - Ola © 

Castle’ Nuovier, or BAfiri'and Ade- 
lina} a Romance, By Mrs, Manners. 
2-volsi 8s: 

. Edward -and Anna, or a Picture of 


- 


Form! 
ef Animals, and the New Opinions of 


List of New Publications. 


Huthan Life. By J. Bristed. 2 vols; 


7s. 

Two Girls of Eighteen. By an Old , 
Man. 2 vols. 8s. ,; 

Sophia St. Clare, 2 vols. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

A Cabiriet of Quadrupeds, consist- 
ing of high-finished Engravings. By 
T. Tookey, ftom Drawings by J. Ib- 
betson, with Historical and Scientific 
Description. By J. Church. 4to. gf. 
L. P.171. 17s. 

' POLITICAL. 

An Answer to War in Disguise, 
or Remarks upon the New Doctrine of? 
England, concerning Neutral Trade. 
8Svo. Ys. Gd. 

The Speech of the Hon. J. Randolph, 
Representative for the State of Virginia, 
in the General Congress of America, on 
a Motion for the Non-importatioa of 
Kritish Merchandize, pending the pre- 
sent Disputes between Great Britain 
and Anierica, with an Introduction, b 

the Author of War in Disguise. 2s. 6d. 

The Carnatic Question considered, 
in a Letter to a’ Member of Parliament. 
2s. Gd. 

A Cornpirative Statement of the two 
Bills for the better Government of the 
British Possessions in India, brought 
into: Parliament by Mr. Fox, and Mr. 
Pitt, with Explanatory Observations, 
By the Right Hon, R. B. Sheridan. 
2s. Od. 

The Destiny of the German Empire, 
or Reftections on the Recent Subjuga- 
tion of the Emperor of Germany, and 
on the General Prospects of the Nations 
of Europe, Part 2d. By J. Bicheno. 
M. A. - Is. Gd. 

Belligerent Rights asserted and vindi- 
cated against Neutral Encroachments ; 
being an answer to an Examination of 
the British Doctrine, which sabjects to 
Capture a Neutral Trade not open in 
Time of Peace: 3s. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


* Remarks on the Earl of Setkirk’s 


‘Observations on the present State of the 
Higlilatids of Scotlat/d, with a View of 
the Causes and probable Consequences 
of Emigration. 8vo. 6s: 

Memoir concePntag the Commercial 
Relations of the United States with 
Frielaid. By Citizen Talleyrand, read 
al’ the Nttional Institute, the 15th Ger- 
minal, in the Year ; to which is added, 
afi’ Essav upom the Advamuages td be 
defwed from New Colonies, in the ¢x* 





Report of Diseasesin a Western District of London: 


isting Circumstances. By the same 

Author. Read at the Institute, the 

15th Messidor, inthe Year 5, 2s. 
POETRY. & 

The Birds of Scotland, with other 
Poems. By J.Graham. 8vo. 7s. 

Home, 2 Poem. S8vo. 5s. 

Translations chiefly from the Greek 
Anthology, with Tales and Miscclla- 
neous Poems. 12mo. 7s. 

Micellaneous Poetical Translations ; 
to which is added, a Latin Prize Essay. 
By the Rev. F. Howes. ts. Gd. 

The Wild Harp’s Murmurs, or Rustic 
Strains. By D. Service. 4s, 

Epistles, Odes, and other Poems. By 
T. Moore, esq. 4to. 11. 11s, 6d. 

A Trip to Margate, with a Deserip- 
tion of its Environs. By W. Robinson, 
esq. gto. 2s. Od. 

RELIGION, 

Sermons chiefly designed to Elucidate 
some of the Leading Doctrines of the 
Gospel. By the Rev.E.Cooper. vol.2. 5s. 

The Christian Spectator, or Religious 
Sketches from Real Life. 2s. Od. 

Theological Catalogue for 1806, con- 
sisting of a Collection of Books in Di- 
vinity, Ecclesiastical History, and Ser- 
mons. By W. Baynes. 

The Book of Common Prayer, toge- 
ther with the Psalter or Psalms of David ; 
to which is prefixed, an Introduction, 
comprising a History of the English 
Liturgy, a Sketch of the Reformation 
of Religion in England, and a View of 
the English Translations of the Holy 
Scripture. By the Rev. R. Warner, of 
Bath. 13s. 

Religion, the Soul of the Body Poli- 
tic; aSermon preached at the Lent As- 
sizes, held at Chelmsford, in and for the 
County of Essex, March 13, 1806. By 
T. Layton, M. A. 

A Sermon. By E. Sandwith, preach- 
ed at Sutton, near York, the 26th Feb. 
1806, on the occasional Fast. 6d. 

‘ Prayers in Time of War and Public 
Danger. ; 

The Christian's ‘Companion in Re- 
tirement, or a Selection of Books on the 
Great Truths and Practice of the Chris- 
tion Religion. Is, 

Remarks on certain Passages of an 
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Examination of Mr. Dugald Stewart's 
Pamphlet. By one of the’ Ministers of 
Edinburgh. Relative to/Subjects nearly 
connected with the Jhterests of Religion 
and Learning. ~i&je’W. L. Brown, 
2s. 6d. ’ 

A Sermon occasioned by the Death 
of the -Rev. A. Booth. Preached in 
Little Prescot Street, Goodman’s-Fields. 
By J. Dore ; anda short Memoir of the 
deceased, incorporated with the Address 
delivered at his Interment, in Maze 
Pond, By J. Rippon, D.D. 2s. 

The Importance of Right Sentiments 
Concerning the Pegson of Christ, a 
Sermon. Preached at Essex-street Cha- 
et Apel 10, 1806, before the London 

nitarian Society, for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge and the Practice of 
Virtue, by the Distribution of Books, 
By 'T. Belsham, 1s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

The Itinerary of Archbishop Baldwin 
through Wales, A.D. mcuxxxvim. 
By Giraldus de Barri, translated into 
English, and illustrated with Views, 
Annotations, and a Lite of Geraldus. 
By Sir R. C. Hoare, bart. F.R.S.A.S. 
2 vols. 4to. 111. 11s. ditto Latin, 4 
vol. 31. 3s. 

Excursions in North America, des 
scribed in Letters from a Gentleman 
and his young Companion to their 
Friends in England. By P. Wakefield. 
12mo. 5s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Hereford Guide, containing a 
Concise History of the City of Hereford, 
a Description of its Publie Buildings, 
a See, Cathedral, Parochial 
Churches, and other interestin? Parti- 
culars relative to the Place. 4s. 

‘The Canterbury Guide, or Travellers 
Pocket Companion, containing an Ac- 
count of whatever is curious and worth 
Observation in that ancient City and its 
Suburbs, together with a particular 
Description of the ancient and present 
State of the Cathedral and Prior 
Christ Church, and the Shrine of 


of 
St. 
Thomas 4 Becket ; to which is added, 
an Account of the dissolved Abbey of 
St. Augustine and its Ruins. Bya late 
Inhabitant. 


REPORT of DISEASES in a WESTERN DISTRICT of LONDON, 


From April 21, to May 21, 1806. 


ACUTE DISEASES. 
CIE fice Sameer ace ‘ 
Hooping Cough 


34 
3 


eereevete 


Peripneumony ......... eee 
Dysentery 


Ephemera,.,.cccccessesosce 2 





-. Epilepsy... 
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Erysipelas....%. 
yyim 

Acute Rheumatism ..,..5+-.+: 
Measles : petite: 
Inflammation of the Bladder... . 


hee De 


Headache.,., ,. 

pene ies By 
Jyspepsia. i. --.+-<- er 

Dishes 


‘Tape, Worm. 
Faterodynia . . 
Chronic Ceugh and Dyspnea .. 
Chronic Rheumatism 
Plearodyne, 

Hemicrania ; 
Heemoptysis and Consumption .. 
Chilarosis . 

Menorshagia 

Leucorrhcea 

arcing 

Nephrilgia 

Hysteria cogbes 


— 
ENDO GO OMWO*r 


Pals 
D y 


Cancer of the Uterus. ..... 
Chronic Hepatitis 
Aneurysm of the Aorta 
Syphilis. 


NE et hme et tO OR me OD tO DA 


Number of Cases . 183 
The preceding list comprehends.a Jarger 
number.af Catarrbal and Rheumatic 


Complaints than might be expected at. 
this season, Although on the whole, 


_ the weather has been neither hot nor 


cold ; yet the changes have. been frc- 


“quent, and several days have been suc- 
,,o¢ssively warm, and, cold, or wet, to 
which probably the number of colds is 


to be attributed, 


‘ *- ‘ ; ’ . 
“The diseases, hoyvever, eontinue to 
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Report of Diseases in a Western District of London. 


be’but slight, ahd chiefly of the chronic 
kind, with the exception of the hoop- 
ing cough among she -childrea, » ‘This 
is “a disease for which mothers* and 
nurses have got a considetabhe number of 
nostrums, and which, therefore, is not 
brought to public) institutions "9 ‘fre- 
quently as et ae Itisa peony beng 
ever, on which no, medicine) has any 
specific or direct action, but whichsge- 
nerally runs its course in spite of all 
expedients that are resorted to; atethe 
sane, time, in some constitutions, if it 
be neglected, or treated with, heating 
balsamic medicines, &c. it often proves 
fatal, either by the activity of inflamma- 
tion, or wears the patient oct with a 
copious. excretion from the Jungs, ac- 
companied with heetie fever. . It is um- 
portant, therefure to wateh it, andalle- 
viate the violence of; symptoms, eby 
blisters or leeches, ip, the, inflammatory . 
stage, or by emetic, where. the mucus 
is thick and.of difficult, expectoration, 
with moderate doses of some -narcotic 
medicine, of which perhaps opium: is 
the best, when- the inflammatory sygap- 
toms are alleviated, 

‘The. case of inflammation ., of. the 
bladder,.,or rather, of . 1#8,..neek,),;;was 
produced ‘by a fall. across, the edge of 2 


. board, by which,a severe blow was in- 


flicted on the perineum, By,the ap- 
plication of leeches, the use. ef cloths 
wet with cold water, rest, and, the,an- 
tiphlogistic. regimeny., the: disease. was 
removed, ‘ woos dio 
In the case of that distressing disetse, 
the cancer of the nterus;.jn which per- 
haps .all that, .medieme.can, effect, as- a 
mere alleviation of painy.by.the constant 
use of narcotic drugs, the, cieuta, ip, cen- 
siderabie doses was tried withousbeneSt, 
and opium disagreed so much, with the 
stomach, that it could net-be borne. Jn 
this condition the patient was ordered 
to take a drachm of the tineture of hop, 
(Humutus Lupulus Linneus) three 
cr four times. in. the, day, «which has 
contributed maicrially to the relief pf 
her pains, .and also to restore sher. dost 
appetite. i7 Jum SLOnw 
‘ i i togcit ui buds 
rufgaioasia bes 
iis wa eX a Tria 
ino ond 
pts j 
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MODERN DISCOVERIES, 


AND 
. IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, SCIENCES, AND LITERATURE ; 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
in Hand, Fe. &e. 


VESHE exhibition of the Royal Aca- 
' SL demy this year, displays, a8 usual, 
a large collection of portraits, and only 
a small number of historical subjects. 
“We may, however, congratulate the ad- 
mirers of painting on the sevetal exam- 
ples, which ‘have been set within these 
‘two or three years, mostly by young 
‘mén, indicative of a returning taste for 
‘nature and truth, in preference to that 
which has no other sanction but the 
‘pedantic authurity of those whose chief 
‘elaim to applause is that of tenaciously 
following each other in a beaten track, 
which time has rendered familiar to the 
‘meanest capacity. Asa proof of this, 
we cannot hel 
the Village Politicians by Mr. Wilkie, 
which is, without exception, the Lest 
production of the ears department 
‘of the art to which it attaches in the 
exhibition. ‘This picture is painted in 
the purest style of the Flemish school, 
‘and, though the artist is only eighteen 


‘years of ‘age, it is admirable in every 

. Mr. Hoppner’ has exerted him- 
‘self with more than his usual activity ; 
‘he has several fine portraits, particularly 


‘one of the late Mr. Pitt. The che/ 
dcuvre of Owen is a picture from the 
“well known story of the Children in the 
‘Wood, and is a beautiful composition 
in design, colouring, and effect. Opie, 
who is an acknowledged master of ex- 
pression, appears to have obtained the 
palm as the delineator of female beauty. 
wrence has some admirable pictures, 
but where he has laboured the most, he 
appears to have been the least success- 
fal. Shee treads historical ground with 
tonsiderable dighity, and he has also 
several good portraits. The veteran Lou- 
therbourg completely maintains his re- 
jutation as one of the most spirited 
andseape painters ef the age. The 
while number of articles exhibited, in- 
cluding those of painting, new 
ahd architecture, is 036. Neither West, 
Beechey, Farrington, Flaxman, nor 
Nollekens, have any production this 
tar at the exhbition. “Antong the 
mateur painters, Sir George Beaumont 
particularly excels. =o ee 


The second exhibition of the SocictY 
of Painters in Water Colours is ex- 
tremély respectable. This society has 
received an accession to its members» 
and a greater number of drawings has 
accordingly been produced. The pen- 
cil of Glover, ever.true to nature in her 
most animated and beautiful moments, 
has produced a variety of delightful per- 
formances. Cristall, whose works in 
the exhibition of last year were of the 
first order, has in this greatly improved ; 
it is evident that he has regarded’ Pous- 
sin as a model, and has availed himself 
with advantage of the study of that 
great man. Havell has also taken a ra~ 


Pp noticing a picture of pid stride since last year. Several of his 
iti 


drawings display a grandeur of concep- 
tion, and a bold and masterly power of 
execution, which refiect the highest cre- 
dit on his talents. This exhibition is 
highly interesting, and contains a great 
re works of rare and distinguished 
excellence. Mr. Shee, in his book, 
“« Rhimes on Art,” observes, ‘* that Bri- 
tain has displayed a power, a vigour, a 
spirit, a richness of effect in water-co- 
loured drawings, which rival the pro- 
‘ductions of the easel, and surpass h« 
efforts of every age and nation.” 
We learn, that Mr. Parkinson’s ses 
cond volume of Organic Reimszins of a 
former World, is-in considerable for- 
watdness, Mr. Parkinson has solicited 
the favour of such remarks and speci- 
mens.as thay aid him ia his mquiries 
respecting fossil corals, the encrinus, 
Star-stones, trochites, and entrochités. 
The first book of ‘* The Bvén- 
ings of Southill” will be’ published 
in the beginning of June.—Many 
soints of importance will be discussed 
in this tract: but what Mr. Salaron 
has chiefly in view, is to prove that 
BY, THROUGH, OF, FROM, POR, AT, 
WITH, Of ANY PREPOSITION WHAT- 
EVER used (in the ancient afid miodern 
languages) to introduce the AGENT, 
CAUSE, MOTIVE, INSTRUMENT, MANe 
NER, MEANS EMPLOYED OF MEAS 
PURSUED for Causing a thing to be, a 
each a redandant expression, which, 
petting a a Yous guvsen, equéh ip 
- >»? 





AG6 
OPERATOR of Co-OPBRATOR, in mean- 
itig, sinsply ‘announces, however, that 
the REAL OPERATOR OF REAL CO-OPE- 
RATOR is Coming forth. By the perusal 
of this first book, wherein,other classi- 
fications will be suggested, students in 


-Janguagés «cannot ..but -be benefited ; _ 


and ¢tymologists: may feel an encourage- 
nent to pursue their mquiries, on see- 
ing that fresh light may,be thrown daily 
on such subjects. , 

In the year ending in February, 1805, 
the siiking fund extingnished ‘one 
eighty-second of the national debt ; in 
Febriiary, 1806, it extinguished one 
sixty+ei#hth of the whole, and again by 


the same period in 1807, one fifty- 


fourth will be paid off, leaving us with 
the physical certainty, that by this means 
- war may be continued, and yet the pub- 
lic debt be regularly reduced to a sum 
not worthy of estimation in the calcu- 
lations of our national wealth, 
By an account laid before the House 
of Commons it appears, that the num- 
ber of parishes in Ireland, in the year 
1791, was 2436; of benefices, or union 
Or he 1120; of churches, 1101; 
and 6f glebe houses, 355, That the 
gtants by the Board of First Fruits, of 
500/. each, towards building churches, 
amounted since 1791, to 88 ; and for 
houses, of too/. each, to 116. 
__'The following plan for educating all 
the poor children in Ireland, has isis 
submitted to the Hibernian Society in 
London, and has met with general ap- 
probation. .}. That schoolhouses, and 
schoolmasters’ houses adjoining are to 
to be built in such places as are deemed 
heéeessary, at-a small jimited expence, 
to Be raised by the parish, 2. That 
such at@ to be built where land proprie- 
tors will give two acres of ground for 
modation of the schoolmaster, 
free Of rent, 3. That each subscriber 
of ‘3s. “or. upwards, withia a parish, 
shall be at liberty to recommend to such 
achools one child, and so in propation 
ied the ‘money subscribed. 4. That each 
bifa’ shal pay one penny. per week in 
advanée,; or one shilling a quarter to the 
Schidolmaster for education. 5. “That 
\ $uch child stall be found in hooks, and 
‘tight alone-to read. 6, That those 
Childrém who atiénd. regularly, and me- 
‘fit approbation by good conduct, shall 
be at liberty, free of expence, to attend 
an evenirg school, where writing and 
drithmetic: shall be alone ‘taught. 7. 
That no catechism, tract, or religious 


‘of the schools. 
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book of any sect, or party, shall on any 
account be admissible into the schools, 
the Bible and New Testament dlous ex- 
cepted. 8. That in each county there 
shall be established a school-correspond- 
ing committee, through whom all com- 
munications shal] be made to the society 
in London, and. who shall preside-at 
ineetings for admission of pupils, ‘and 
other objects relative to the regulation 
g. ‘That in order to 
prevent the funds, or the objects of the 
society from being misapplied, four per- 
sons, one to each province, be annually 
sent to Ireland to examine into the state 
of the respective schools, and_ report 
thereon. 

The society for the support and en- 
couragement of Sunday Schools has, 
since its institution in 1785, aflorded 
aid, either in books, of money, to. 25 42 
schools, containing upwards of 227,000 
scholars ; for whose use they distributed 
7213 bibles, 50,1 testamenis, and 
219,400 spelling-baoks, besides a sum 
of 41472. 8s. 5d. for the payment of 
such teachers as, could not be obtained 
without pecuniary remuneration. The 
schools established within the last half 
year, appear considerably to exceed any 
number within the same period since 
the commencement of, the institution. 

Tt has been caleulated. that during the 
year 1805, England produced 900 new 
literary works, France, 115Q, and Ger- 
many not less than. 4645; although at 
the Leipsic Michaelmas fair. there were 
1000 books less, in the, catalogue than 
in 1804. There were only 6% novels 
announced iv the catalogue, and 61 al- 
manacks. ‘The most numerous among 
the different classes of literature were 
those on mediciue, and education. 

Dr. Ure has just. concluded, the an- 
nual course of lectures, delivered in An- 
derson’s Institution, Glasgow, for. the 
instruction of imechanics in the princi- 
ples of machinery, and ia, the leading 
outlines of physical science, At the 
tetmination of the! last. lecture, Mr. 
Yottng presented the doctor with a mi- 
niature of iim, painted at. the request 
of the students who,attended the course, 
by Mr. Heuhdn, a inember of the class, 
and elegantly set in gald, with a suitable 
inscription in testimony, of their esteem 
and gratitude. 

ae Royal 
adjudged 
to J om 


College of Syrgeons have 
the Jacksonian prize for 1805, 
Hyslop, Esq. surgeon in Fen- 
church-street, for the bestyDissertation 
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on Jnjuries of the Head from external 


Violence... There’ are «wer prize’ subjects 
for the presetit year, viz: ** The Dis- 
eases gf the Joints,’ particularly of the 


Hip ‘and Ktieé, and the best Mode of 


Treatnient ;” ‘atid’ ** Herne, and the 


best Mode of Preatineat.” 


“The niduagers of tne London Insti- 
tation purchased at the sale of the Mar- 
lp of Lansdown’s hbrary, his Lord- 
ship's valuable collection ef . papers 
which Wwete published by the vatious 
constituted authorities ‘exercising the 
government of France during the period 
of the revolution. This collection con- 


_ Sists,of apwards of 300 volumes in oc- 


tavo, and amongst several others con- 
tains the process verbal of the first and 
second assembly in 9! volumes, and of 
the national convention in 32 volumes, 

Two thousand copies of a translation 
of the gospel of St. John, in the Mo- 
hawk language, have been printed, five 


hundred ‘of which have been recently © 


sent to America. 

Miss Hainilton, known to the literary 
world as the author of Letters on the 
Elementary Principles of Education, 
will shortly publish’ a volume contain- 
ing Letters #ddressed to the Daughter 
of 2 Nobleman, on the Formation of 
Religsous and Moral Principle. 

Mr. G. Culiy's treatise on domestic 
ahimals has been translated into Ger- 
man ‘by M. F, Dauime, who visited 
England in 1801, expressly to make 
practical observasions on this subject. 

The excellent leciures of the Bishop 
of London, on the gospel of St. Mait- 
thew, have been translaied into. the 
German laaguage, by a respectabie gen- 
tleman near Beriin. 

Mr. Rudge has just published the 
fourth fasciculus, which compleats the 
first volume of his Deseriptions and Fi- 


, gures of the rare Plants of Guiana. The 


plants described in this work formed a 
art of that superb collection of natural 
FFistbry consigned from Cayenne to the 
National Museum at Paris; they were 
five years collecting in Gui na by order 
of the French: government, and were 
captured on their passage by two British 
privateers at the-commencement of. the 
present’ wat.—We understand that only 
150 copies: of this>werk ‘will be pub- 


Yishied 2596 eee 


Mr. Johnes, whose edition of Frois- 


. Spirt's ChiOnicles; im four rolumes quar 


° Jie (aE 
P . é 


we 


to, has already become scarce, proposes 
to publish a supplementary volume to 
that work: it is’ intended to,eontain a 
new edition of the memoirs of. the life 
of the author ; the various readings col- ' 
lected by M. Dacier for the projected 
new Louvre edition, of which the first 
volume was never finished ;..an account 
of the celebrated manuscript of the 
chronicles at Breslau; with its various 


Teadings and additions; and also an ac- 


count of the death of King Kichard I. 
of England, extracted frem a manuscript 
in the National Library at Pavis. 

The Emperor of Russia has ordered 
the Secret History of the Gourt.and Ca- 
binet of St. Cloud, originally published 
in London, to” be ‘translated. into the 
Russian and Potisholangnages, . 

The sum alteady subscribed, for, the 
erection of a statue inthe University of 
Cambridge to the memory of Mr. Pitt, 
already exceeds 70001. ; 

Captain Crooker, im the ship Nancy, 
of Boston, on his late passage from Eu- 
rope to Canton, discovered, on the 20th 
of December, 1804, a new island in the 
Pacific Ocean: it is/ quite high land, 
with some considerable mountains in 
the middle ; its latitude, observed by 
the sun’s altitude, 5° 42/-Nerth, and its 
162° 58' Ky of Greenwich, Ca ptain 
Crooker named: it: Strong's {slend, in 
compliment to Caleb Strong, esq. go- 
vernor of Massachusett’s. ...., 

The Emperor of Germany;has con- 
serred on Jacquin, the -celebrated bo- 
tanist, the order of St. Stephen. 

In the provinees of the Russian em- 
piré where the German. language is 
spoken, there are at _present,six printing 
offices, viz. ‘three in Livonia, .one in 
Courland, and two in, Esthonja. 

M. Curaudeau, memiber.of the phar- 
maceutical society of Paris, &c. has dis- 
covered a mode: of tabrigating the alum 
denominated roch:alum, wherein, ac-' 
cording to’ the. report ef WE Roard, 
who superintends the process of dying 
at the manufactare - of the Gobe ins, 
posscsses the same qualities of the na- 
tivé alunt importedtivom Ltaly, 

The Prussian -governament,has given 
further chcottagement.ior. the progress 
of vaccination, by:.ordexing medals to 
be struck, of the value af fifiy ducats 
in gold, and containing four.ounces of. 
silver im’ each, toche given,as prizes te 
those who contubute to its.success. 
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DOMESTIC INCIDENTS, 


olga} 
Including the principal Marriages and Deaths-in’ and ngar Londas ; and: 


Biographical Notwes of eminent Persons. deceased. 


PV YNHE applications for che admission of Harris; esq. of Sandown Honse,, Esher, > 


.chiid.en into the asylum , for, the Susry:. Prince Bariatinsky, to the-Hon: *°' 


Deaf :and ‘| Dumb, gt Bermondsey, haye Miss Dutton, daughter af. Logd “Gher-° : 


become so numerous in consequence of borne; “the -party consisting, of Count 
the extraordinary progress made by the Weronzow, the Russian ambassador, Lord 
pupilss already ‘amounting to fortyhoys Suffolk and familly, Lady-Sherbgrne, 


oe 


and temgirls, who, at a recent meeting of, other relatives ‘of the bride,. went; from: 


the governovs, ¢xhibited specimens of their, the’ London Hor*l,  Albemarle-street tn 


t 


attai. ments i’ ‘writifig and accounts, and the Russian Chapel, Mary la one, whete. r 


also of, thei proficiency in, some, ef, the the marriae took place accords to.ithe:: bis 


most usefal mechanit arts, thatitisfourd ceremonies of thé ‘Greek. Church,..afees 
enecersrtwotd Facreise thé establishment,. which the ‘company ptocecded to Lambeth, 
and toerect’a More txténsive, buildiog than Palace, where thty were again married by 
that which this asylum now occupies. _—hhis grace the Altchbishop of Canzerburys: 
In thevyedt ‘1724, the following be- when the few-mariitd couple set off for., 
quest was'made by Mr. Travers, a gentle- the seat of the Eart of Suffolk, at, Seven~. 
man ofsconsideratile fortune :—‘‘ I wiJl oaks. Lord Robert Seymour,. to; K 2 
and bequeath a ‘sufficitnt sum of money Hon. Miss Chetwynd, sister, of Viscouut, 
to purchase “and ‘erect in St. James's- Chetwynd: Captain Willoughby Cot. 
Square, an’equdstrian statue in brass, to ton, of the 3d Foot Guards, ,t0,.. the 
the glorious memory of my master, King. Hon. Augusta Margaret Coventry, eldest 
William- Hi. te ~ Takin daughter of Viscount Deerhurst. John 
Signed. '. SamUEt Travers.”. , Drummond, esq. banker, Charing Cross, - 
In the subsequent year, 1725, an act of to Miss Barbara Chester, one of her ma» 
parliament. was passed for adorning the jesty’s maids of honour. The Right Hon, 
said square, and the followjng noblemea, Lord Kinnaird, to Lady Olivia L. C. 
then resident ‘if it, were appointed trus- Fitzgerald, youngest daughter of the late , 
tees for that-purpose, viz. the Dukes.of. Duke of Leinster. Thomas Hope, esq. 
No folk, Cleveland, Kent, and Chandos ;. to Miss Louisa Berésford, daughter of the” 
the Earls: af Pembroke, Lincaln, Cla- Archbishop of Tuam. By special license, 
rendon, Pdrtmaré; Strafford, Tankeryille, at bis mother’s house’ in Marktyttreer’ 
and Bristal:: Though so many distin- Samuel Peach, esq. of Wadden, Glou- 
guished pessonages undertook the condugt, cestershire, to Miss Emelia Baillie, second 
of this measure, the whole matter was daughter of the late James B. esq. of Ei 
forgotten ‘ii the obey was found in the ing Grove. At Chiswick, Henry Hob-, 
list of uaclarmed‘divjdends. The business house, esq. af Hidspen House, Somerset, « - 


has, however, “lately been resumed, and to -Miss Harriet ‘Turton, of Tusnham, xi 


the statue ig<in'great forwérdness in the Green. 
hands of Mr. Bacon. eh Died.] _At his house im West-square, 
Married} :At8t. jones Piccadilly, aged. G6, Robert Barker, éq. To his, 
by the bishdp: of ‘Bath and Weils, the. investion of the panorama, the world is 
Rev. Dr. Edward Daniel Clarke, rector indebted for a new and rational species of 
of Harletong ‘to ‘Miss Angelica Rush, refined amusement, which in the appicst 
daughter of Sin’ Wav. B. Rush, of Wim- .manner blends pleasuté with instrucvon : 
bledon, AtSt. Manin’s ia the Fields, his, character was truly just, and honour, 
the Chevalietdu Briciix, sc¢ond sop of able, possessing gentle and unassumin 
the late CountqeB. of Bretagne, to Miss mannezs; he passed through life the friend 
C. Driffieldslof Great Smith-sireet, of all-who - hae him, and after a longa nd 
Westminster. Aa St George's, Hanover~ painfyh illness,}died universally esteemed. 
square, by the, Bishop of Exettr, Lieut. aud Jamented.: In Stoutie-street, of a rapid 
Col. Thos, Pavel, of Clifford, Hereford-. decline, aged . 26; Henry Thope, esq. 
shire, to Mrs..Dew, ‘of Whitey Court. Captainot the 4ch West Indian regiment, 
At. St. Georgt’s'an the’ Rast,’ Captain. and Assistant “Adjutant Geréral. Tn 


«i 


Thos. Myine, of thé 7Oth reg. Of foot, 10, Dover Place; Kent Roady Captain David, , edsi 


Mrs. Jane Brownjobf Kirkaldv. John. Misrylees. ° Ino Portugal-strest, * in. ie ody to Sdu09 


Abernethy, esqe of Ctimiberlangd’ street, to, 9th; year of her age, “E2ay . Btizabet 
Miss S. Harri. gdapghter of the late Ritch, Keppell, second daughter of the Earl off 


anno 2 


aves 




















Albermarle, . At bis. house jn the Adel- 
phi, aged 70, Dr: John Turtoa, many 
years physician to the King, to the 
Queendnd te the Prince of Wales : he 
took the degree of M. A, at Oxford, in 
1579,-and that of Doctor, in 1767, 
for which last he: went ost grand com- 
pounder ;he was formerly one of the 
travelling fellows on Dr .Radcliffe’s foun- 
dation she has"been succeeded. in his ap- 
pointnrents*dt’court by Dr. Heberden and 
Reynolds; “and” Dr. Maton of Spring 
Gardens ‘has been appointed - physician 
extraordinury. In Poytman-square, Lady 
Fitzgerald; In Ely Place, aged 80, Dr. 
Beer: he had spent 50 years in the study 
and practice ‘of physic, and was many 
years eminent for curing persons afflicted 
with the gout, rheumatism, and disorders 
in quieeal that proceed from obstructed 
perspiration, ©’ At his house in Upper 
Thames-streét, aged 73, Thomas Daw- 
son, esq.“hop merchant, and many years 
deputy of the ward of Dowgate. At his 
house in the Tower, aged 68, Mr. Millson 
Hingeston; ‘formerly a_bookseller in the 
Strand. It Brunswick-square, Mr. Rees, 
wife of the Rev. Dr. Rees, At Ham- 
mersmith, John Allen, esq, of Clement’s 
Inn, many years anc minent solicitor, and 
one of the arcients of that. .society, 
Suddenly,°the’ Rev. Joseph Gallibrane, 
fifty years pastor of the Protestant Dis- 
senting congtegation, at-Edmonton. At 
Carleton House, Mr. Macartney, foot- 
man to HY R2‘H. the Prince of Wales 
At Hammersmith, James Fizpattrick, esq. 
late Captain in the Westminster, anilitia. 
At his house ‘in Leadenhall-street, aged 
89, Mr. Joseph Swift, 74 years an inha- 
bitant of that neighbourhood, and father 
of the leathersellers company. , At Wal- 
worth, aged'72,"E. Whitehouse, esq. 52 
years principaf Sutveyor in the coast- 
waiter’s office ih the customs,. and 34 
years one Of hi’ majesty’s gentlemen 
ushers and quaiterly waiters.. At Pad- 
dington, aged “56, Lieut. Robt. Dunham, 
of the royal HaVY 5 ‘he was promoted to 
that rank in°1795.., “At his..house in 
Sloane-street,’ Sir Richard ..Ford... He 
was taken illdn Saturday se’nmght, but 
was not confined: to his bed 1] Monday. 
His disorder was a‘ fever..:, He. was ate 
tended in his ‘illness by .his consim Dr. 
Ford, Dr. Hufter, ang Surgeon Andrews. 
Sir Richard was chief Magistrate of the 
police of the county of Middlesex, and 
acting magistrate his the. secretary. of 
state’s office. Pte siiccceded to the former 
place about six ycars since, upon tbe re- 
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ion -of Sir William Addington. 
whole patronage of 
vested in him as chief magistrate of police. 
He’ was in his 48th“ year. _ At his: house 
in Savile-row, March 17, Wm.. Rowley, 


si 


-M.-D. an eminent physician-and medical 


writer?: ‘He died of a typhus fever, a 
sacrifice to\ the anxious performance ~of 
his professional duties. Dr. Rowley-was’ 
descended: from a respectable family .of 
Irish extraction, but born, in..London, 
Nov. 18} 1743. He was educated under 
the care of a most excellent and judicious 


mother, of whom he always sppke,in terms: 


Bow-street: was” 


of 


kindest affection. 


the most respectful gratitude and thei’ 
He was. a surgeon's 

il at>St: Thomas's ~Hospital,| yader 
r. Thomas Baker, and attended . she) 


anatomical lectures of the late. Mr. Henry; 
Watson. From 1760 to. 1705. he -wae 
in the king’s service, and was pseseut at 


the siege of Belleiste, and the taking of.- — 


the Havannah. The patronage of Ad- 
miral Lord Keppel procured for hiah a 
confidential appointment under, the then 
ministry, and in obedience to..their ing 
structions, he, ina second voyage, visited 


Jamaica, Hispaniola, Cuba, and all the, _ 


Leeward Islands. On his return, to Eogy 
land, he ‘was ‘liberally rewarded for this 
service, which he had performed,to ther 


entire satisfaction of his employers 3, ,anth : 


many ‘Connexidns, formed abouti this 


eriod of his life, ripened into. sincereands: 
I e he cheerfulness, and 


asting friendship. r 
vivatity of his disposition, which rendered 
him éasy of access to all, endeared -him in, 
a particular manner to persons of candour 
and generosity, and he numbered,.among 
his Fi 
names, 
through his whole life. 


whose. attachment... contianeds 


continent of Europe, he had acquired 4 


pretty correct Knowledge of Frenchand © > 
Ltalian ; ‘dnd His love of liccrature, dod > 
the subjects connected with it,, ifidug¢ed®: 


In_hissiséverah 
voyages, and’ in occasional visity to cher. 


~~ 


riends many worthy and illustridug / 2° « 


- 


hiv to collect, at different times, imany vo - 


valuable specimens Of the fine, arts. \oIn) ts” 


the beginning ‘of March,, Dr.: )Rowley, »° 7 


o 


attending the funeral of Mrs. Lambgrtsong:\' \: 
of Oxford-street, descended into the yault:’: 


of St. Maty le Bore Church, andyin a few. © 


hours afterwards complained of febrile > ) ) 


symptoms, originating,.as he himselfcons 90 \v'- 
ceived, in mephati¢. vapour, : The propre A st 


of subsequieht disease was marked jwishting)<> 
creasing debility; but ,he, setae hig sushi 


senses'to“the last, and died with the most 
perfect tranquillity and resignation, 
L 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. AND DIVIDENDS,:: 
ay Aprit’'32,'to “May .17,,.1806;- inclusive. agt... 


{Extracted from the London Gazette,] 





[The Solicitors’ Names are between parentheses.] 





BANKRUPTCIES. 


YNSLEY, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
grocet, (Bainbridge, of ditto.) Arden, 
{aod.].. Bo Beverly, Yorkshire, wine-mer- 
chants, (Tyrie) and Co. Guildhall.) An- 
derson, W.. Charlton-row, Manchester, 
builder,'( Johnson and Co: Manchester.) 

Béach; W., Ludlow, mercer, (Clarke and 
Goi Bewilley.): Bennet, }.'Compton-Mar- 
tim, Somerset, J. Bennet, Manchester, and 
G.. Bennet; Bedminster, dealers,. (Davis 
Bristol.) Billington, M.Kirkthorpe, Warm- 
field-cum-Heath York .h.innkeeper, (Lumb, 
Wakefield.) Bawden, T. Redruth, Corn- 
wall, draper, (Eaton, Birchin-lane.) Bent- 
Jey, cE. Scarborough, ship-owner, (Nind, 
Great Prescot-street.) .Baldrey, C. Fram- 
lingham, Suffolk, currier, {Jennings and Co. 
Shire-lane.) © Blishen, ‘W. Fleet-marker, 
cheesemonger) (Clutton, St. ‘Thomas’s-st. 
Southwark.) 

Crowzet, J. Gloucester, card-maker, (Price 
arid’ Go. Lincoln’s-inn.) | Cropper, R.. Wig- 
an, Lancaster, timber-merchant, (Griffith, 
Liverpool.) Chadwick, J . Manchester, 
thanufacturer, (Nabb, Manchester.) Chis- 
wel],S:IN. Wareham, Norfolk, shopkeeper, 
(Gatty: and Co. Angel-court, Throgmorton- 
street.) , Cother, |. Pitchcombe, Glouces- 
tershire, clothier, (Croom, Stroud.) Cohn, 
Si and: M. Liverpowl, merchants, (Kirkpa- 
trick and:€o. Liverpool.) 

Dowie, G. Whitechapelsroad, victualler, 
(Phillipson, Gray’s-inn.) . Davidson, E. A. 
Newcastle, grocer, (Kirkley, .Newcastle- 
uponi-Tyne.) De Mendes, A.Upper Thames- 
street, merchant, (Wild, Warwick-square.) 
Deniison, W. ‘Tooleysst.. plumber, (Isaacs, 
Mirve-court, Aldeate.) Drewett, H, Mans- 
ficld-street, Southwark, victualler;: (Meys 
mutt, CHarlotte-street,-Blackfriar;’-road-) 
> odBHis, We Whitechapel, aactioneer, (Hut: 
chinson and Co. Addle-street;} 'y. Eis, C. 
FincKnali-wrdersHuthwait) Nottinghamsh. 
geose:, (Vicktreand Co. Mansfield) 
~q Boies, fi Davenport,. Cheshire; gtazicr, 
(i szbt,. Knutsford). Fay, GeWhicechas 

Mroéd,:monty-scrivener,-(Bure}rett; Great 

escott-street })-Eicok, JuStapleton, Glou- 
ceateeshire; aa ler Martin, Lristok ) blest 
o1Gavegy Jo W Alcat; Bonmrseediregaiasony, 
{Bio weberib. Mi); aay, bape eater: 
shire, tallow-chaudler, (Morgs,>Mejyport) 


+ bopkselten! 


Goodwin, P.Llanroost, Denbigh, shopkeep= 
er, (Foulkes and Cov Gray’t-inin.) ; 
Haneman, C. Fetter-lane, furrier, (Shep- 
hard, Bartlett’s-building..) ‘Hodgson, 8. 
Stourbridge, malster, (Strong and Co! Lins 
coln’s-inn.) . Holmes, J. and"S. Newbery; 
Sweeting’s-rents,eating-house keeper,(W ar. 
rand, Castle-court.)” Hall, F. Dodley, Wor: 
cestershire, tailor. (Hore, Temple!) Hyné 
son, J. Stepney-causeway, merchant, (Sort, 
St. Mildred’s-court, Poukry:)- Hyams; Pi 
Manchester, (Law, Manchester.) *" Mame, 
W. Berwick-upon-Tweed, corn-mercliint, 
(Dickson, of ditto.) . Hill, J. Deptford, wie- 
tualler, (Turner, Edward-sereet, Cavéndish= 
square.) Hube, J. C. Deptford, ‘potter, 
(I.aacs, Great George-stréet, Minories y 
Harman, 8. Modbury, Devon, slépkééper, 
(Field, Friday-stieet.) ° Hyams, “P. Mas. 
chester; merchant, (Law, Manchester!) 
Hunt, E. Southampton, baker,*(Amor, of 
ditto.) Hobson; T. Louth, “Liticolnshire; 
furrier, (Leigh and Co. New Bridge=street:) 
Holt, T. L. Strand, printer, (Knight, Keri 
sington.) Hoge, J.St. Leonard, Devin, 
worsted-spinner, (Phillips and-Co. Exéter.) 
Hiscocks, Z. Bristol, draper, ¢Gabell, in- 
coln’s-inn.) Hobbs,’ J.’ Pitt-street, New- 
in2ton, bricklayer, (Marson, Church-street, 
Newington Butts.) lin 
Johnson, T. Sonthampton-row) Bioorts- 
bury, music-reller, (Few, New North-street, 
Red-lion-square.) Isard, W." East .Grims 
stead, Sussex, breeches-makér and‘felmon- 
ger, (Ellis, Hatton-garden:) Jones, ®. Mere 
ton, Denbigh, dealer, (Williams, Carmare 
von. ) ackson, .T. ‘Argylestreet, “tailor, 
(Eves, Chapel-street, -Bedford+row.}'* \ 
Kay, J. Lloyd's coffeehouse, -undetwri- 
ter; anes London-wall.) 100 
Lloyd, J2& WLWydown, Upper Thaties 
street, grocers; §(Willoethby, "Chi fford’s- 
ind’) L.azonby;: W. Manchester; troninda- 
gery ( Wetheralk, Wanchester.p °°" 
oMorean, Jo Condtit- stress; Hanoverieg, 
q anions (Chay satin) Mer 
shall, Wome OM Bethe) ‘brush-mker, 
(Towse, Upper Pltames-srreet.) Motgaty 
To Holsorh;* linendeapers ° (Patten, Cross- 
streat?}CoNfils, RO8G. Gloutcesters dealers; 
Writrdrtes Gdowéeater.j) Masttrs, BItebs 
Sfoukly, Northakaptén,deker, (Aplin; Bat: 
busp) M6 hap FONpyadufadts Carhra 
then, timber-merchant, (Barber, Grays 
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Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies and Dividends. 


fnn.) Miles, J. Lianyddel, Monmouth, 


shopkeéper, ( Biahfoid and Co. Inner Tem- | 


le ) 
. Nesbitt, R. Newcastle-upon-Tyné, -gro- 
cer, /Bainbridge, of ditto.) f 

Orgill, J. and J. Burton, Manchester, 
manufacturers, (Halstead and Co. Man- 
chester.) ; 

Purvis, C. Newcastle upon-Tyne, broker, 
(Harvey, of ditto.) Parry, R. Liverpool, 
merchant, (Wiliasison, of ditro:) -Pbillips, 
M. Norris-street, grocer;)(Pisches' and Co. 
Swithen*s-lane ) . 

> Rebests,:W. Kingston-vpon-Hull. hard- 
wareman ,( Hunt, York.). RickardyC-White- 
fciars,..coalsmerchant, (Brooks, Milman-st. 
‘Bedford.row.).. Rees, J. London,merchant, 
(Mills, Ely-place.) | Rose, -J. Herinitage- 
street, cheesemoncer, |( Phillips »and..Co. 
Howard-street, Strand.) Roberts, 8. Glou- 
ester, brush-muker, (Okey, of Gloucester. ) 
‘Richards, A.Oxfordsstreet, linen-draper, 
(Twynam and Co: Tersple.). Rose, i. D. 
Marlborough, Wilts, tallow-chandler, (Grif- 
fiths.and.Co.-Marlborouzh.) 


Skottowe,'J. St. Mary Cray, Kent, mari- . 


ner, {Debary and Cope,'Temple.) Sharpe, 
R.Armley, Yorkshirey dry-salter, (Coup- 
Jandy Leeds.),. Simmons, W. ‘Thame, Ox- 
fordshire, innholder,(Hoilier, Thame.) Sto- 
aey, H..Newcast!e-upon-Tyne, linen-draper, 
{Bainbridge.of ditto.) ‘Stevenson, W. Pim- 
lico, merchant,..(Pinero, Charles-street, Ca- 
vendlish+square.).... Saunders, -J._ Newman- 
street,) bricklayer, (Kirkman, Cloak-lane. ) 
Sherratt, T. Birmingham, carrier,{ Nicholls, 
Tavistock-place,}... Steers, 5.; Chapman-pla. 
St..George's in the) East; builder, (Hope, 
Lothbury.) { 

Travers, B. and J. Esdale, Queen-street, 
sugar, dealers, (Allen, New Bridge-street.) 
Titford;, W< C.. Bishopsgate-strect, . linen» 
araper, (Carpenter, Basin hali-st-) Thomas, 
A. Duke-street, Westminster, feather.ma- 
pufacturer, (Dawson and (0. Warwick-st, 
Golden-square.) ) Thompson, R. Southamp- 
ton;,ship-builder, (Amor, of ditto.) 

Vaugha H. and R. Liverpool, grocers, 
{Clements, Liverpool.) 

- Woodford, J. Bearbinder-lanc, . cheese- 
mongers (Lanz:ey,. Plumbstree-st.). . Wil- 
gon; J. Kendal, Westnorland, tallow-chand- 
ler, (Richard:en. and’Co, Kendal.) | Winn, 
MW. Lancaster, Lnen-draper, (Parker; Lan- 


Saster), Walters, J. Sturminsier, Neveton, . 


Dorset, grazier, (Hannen, , Shaftesbury.) 
Wake; J. Whitby, Yorkshire, ship-builder, 

lalmer and €o,-Copthall-court, London.) 

yarner,, W. Webier-street, Westminster- 
road,..coaledealer, (Pocock, Hatton-street, 
Holborn.) .. Watson, J. Sheffield, spirit-mer- 
chant, (Coupland, Leeds.) Woods, Land 
W.. yore: carpenters, (Patten, Crase+ 
street. 
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DIVIDENDS. 

‘Adamson, J.Manchiester; merchant, July'y, 
Abraham, J. Houndsditch, warehousemun, 
Jute 28. i 

EBruere, Wm, -Hatton-street, merchant, 
May 17. Bowman, J. J. Garford, and 
T. Bowman, Poplar, o:l-manufacturers, 
May, a1.-;-Bayley,- Ty Bishopszate-street, 
wine-merchant, June7. Brooks, M. Shep- 
pérton, corn-merchant, May 31. Bowman, 
T. Poplar, seed-crushery May:21. Bryan, 
W. St. Mary-at-Hill, brandy-merchane, 
June'5.0° Bishop; "F.  Birminghani, Boak- 
seller, ay 3. Burton, P.Ratcliffepbnilder, 
Jane 28.» Barry, cA. Vere-street, po ae 
sterer, June 3.) Burhs,SGreatwCh 
street, Blackfriars’sroad; metchatit{ May: 372 
Billet, G. Southwark; linensdraper, Jameira: 
Binns,'T. Broomsgrove;WorcestefshitesMa 
31.. Burton, Bi Hound’ ditch;-idlegnalleds 
June 21. > Blowers, T. St. 'Pancras; diners 
draper, June'7> Barrow,:E. N. Leadeshali> 
street, bakery June28V' .Barker;'}, ¥orfond, 
Suffolk, shopkeeper) “June «rz. | Bass) 
Woodford, Essex, hamper ae ae sw 

Cramp, R. ‘Great! Marydle-Banetstteet; 
eee May 15. ‘Crossley; J. Smal 
ridge, Lancashire, cotton-spinnef) *May 
13. Collard,H.R. Adelphi;codl-merchane, 
June 28.» Carltén, J. Canterbury; grocer, 
May 20. Colwiil,:.J. Newnham; Gioucess 
tershire, wine-merchant, May. gare @ox,of. 
Leighton Buzard,’ Bedfordshire, ‘corneméi- 
chant, May aq. > Crabby.JogoW! andi 
Larkham, Wilton,Wilts, clothiers; May am 
Chilton, F. Bishop-Wearmeuth,' coals 
May 26. Ciegg, J. .Griffin-street). Ghads 
well, mariner, May 24..) Cheeseman, |i 


Lamberhurst, Kent, June.2a9 o@u 2 
ham, J: Epsom, shopkeeper; June 24.\. Cole 
C. York, merchanty June, 5y:ettol> oul a3 


_ Deighton, J. Reeth, Yorkshire, irosmon 
ger, May 30. Dunmore;:3. Storten< 
veli, Leicester miler, <June‘g.’ Davis] E. 
Lambeth, brewer, (Junestat) P 
D. Old-streety jeweller, May.2g. .DePostd, 

. M. Theave’s-Inu, merchant, ] une gi Dads 
ey, T. and S.- Palmer,’ Birmingham, ‘May 
31+: (De. Mendes, A, o'Pavenrent;> Moot 
fie.ds, June: 24. ‘ Daviess Ri Shrewsbury, 
portersmerchant,. Jumesgicrus .oomte-biot 

Eyres- S. Manchester, ‘cormdealer, May 
Evans, D. Southampton row, ‘linens 


14. 
draper,) May 13: bh Ae sbnsg -troenits 
Ford; P: EB Howland«Mews;. hackney= 


A com 5 Fitz) JCooferd St. 
Wilshire, grocer, May :23. (Field; Wi Up- 
Thames-stiect, May gt.00 Fowkes; J} 
ush-lane, wine-merchant, May31.Fisher, 
Ss. M. , dinen-draper, fune-7. 
Field, W. and G.: Upper ‘thames-street, 
merchant, May gx. Fox, B. Govgh-square,. 
merchant, June zg. Fry, W. Bristol, dit> 
tiller, June £3. - a. 








Ba aed 


2. 


. SGracechurch-street, hatter, June 7, 
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Gale, C. TLoweg-hill, merchant, May 2. 
Gahagan, J. Bread-street-chambers, she 
ghant, May 17. 
“draper, May 20. 
street, Soho, chymist; June 232° Guyer; R 
Grier- 
son, J. and ‘A. Mackenzic, Manchester, 
saligo-priscers, J June 6: - Greaves, J. and W. 

Liverpool, June 16. -Gibson, 
éy-street, Juve 14. 

Hohwnas,. JW. Portsea, iconmonger, May 


Groote, G. W..'Dean- 


ar “Hail gsan; C. “4 ae linen- 


arapers, June 30. 


» Ma ledine, . er 
eee ei ef. a 


! ene 





“80d G, Be opsbice, June 2. 
' atts: ~jun,. ‘Tower-street, broker, 
M a, basen, J ‘Westminster, brew- 


uly Jéfiner, H. Norwich, linen- 
"May 50." _ Jowett,’ J. Manchester, 


Sine Kitching, J Ipswich, grocer, May 27. 
~ ary Wm. Sdbodiewer downs ‘builder, 


3 bork, Kuight, W: Tunbridgc- Wells, 
ker, peer tw Kemp,T: Knaresborough, 
flax-dresser, June 3.' ‘Kilshaw, 

j.lawerpoo Liverpool, merchant, June 


< 3. 
Ppa H, Andover, innholder, May 
x4and 26. yyon, J. Savage-Garden, mer- 
chant, June 5.- Lodge, of London-wall, 
carpenter, June 21. “Leeman, J. Peter- 
noe imei linen-draper, May 
8. Market-Harborotigh, horse- 


ES 
p bata ‘Leeming, T. Prenron;: Lan- 
cancel a — Cleckheaton, York, and 
(Wi Chapman, Preston, worstead manufac- 
turers, June 23, 

J: Joha-et. Adelphi wine- 
merchant, May-20. , Morphew, W. Ro- 
_thethithe, corn: » June ro. Marshall, 

R. Adwick-u Street, Yorkshire, June 6. 


Mibaree W.. and ‘J. M. “Copeman, Bow 


May 74: Mellor, J. Sheffield, 

“Mofrison, W. Pile- 
Glsabester, June 5. M'‘Kinlay, D 
pina “MI: Belasario, ‘ Size-lane, tnerchants, 
445° 


*2 2 NapeiajiT* Stendbnioen cotton-merchant, 
‘a May aia: Needham, T. Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
ester, June 10. 


on, Yorkshire, inn- 
ll, W. Felsham, Suf. 





Gibbs, J. Peterborough,, 
May 23.\\' Peck, A. Gravesend, ~ $+ waood 
. June 28. Parkinson; J. ahd T. Colernan- 


Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies and Dividends. 


: London, merchant, May 19. Pugh, W, 
igk- talon, May 31. Pahner, 
H. Mangot eld, Gloucestershire, victuajlér, 


street, June 10. Pierce, » Bread-street, 
warchoustman, June at. n, J..and 
» Gatdiner, Clement ‘late, Lombard-st. 
june r4.' 

Rush, G. Bristol, chymist, May 196 Red- 
ley,..J. H. West-Broomwich, Seaforgahire, 
iron-founder,. May a1... Ross, A. and J. 


Ogilvie, army agents, July 2... Read, 
Bedford, painter, June 27.’ Rowley Ty wi 
. Salford, Lancaster, June 4. H: 


a 
herd’s Market, grocet, une 2t.. Rob- 
bing M. and C ae jy June 
28. Richin :, Sands, ‘Oxford,’ June 24. 
Reason, J. Manningtree, Essex; baker, in 
9: neces, W. Bristol, pe esa ce 
Starfourth, J.and'G.-Durham, ‘wool 
manufacturers, June 17... Stracy,, F. Swed. 
sor, grocer, Juve t4,, Swat, J. Hinkley, 
Leicestershire, carrier, .May, 30... Smith, 


H. & T. o . Lascelles, Mill-lane, coopers, 
May 31. Sheville, W. Great jy apamey 
merchant, June 10, Scurry, Kent-road, 


coyn-dealer, June 24. Stain, J. J Lobenkian, 
Leicestershire, farmer, Juné 9.’ -Smithits; J. 
and W. Leeds, merchants, June 10. 

Townsend, J. Stone’s-end, South wark, 
wine-merchant, June 24. Taylor, J jun. 
Framlingham , Suffolk, miller, ‘May +24. 
Tongue, C. Liverpeol, merchant, May 22. 
Thweat, J. Manchester, J. Gally, London, 
and T. Munday, Manehestet, . merchants, 
May 22.. Troke, J. New. Sarum, Pal 
May 27. Tennant, J. Lower 
apothecary, May 31, Tebb, T, rasdour. 
street, Icather-dresser, June ie 

Uther, J. W. Bowling: greco-lané, Cl ‘Clerk. 
enwell, victualler, June-7: 

Vearly, B: Kendal, Westmorland, Uiieer, 
June rr. 

Witke, . f. 
May 20.° ‘Wood,’ J. Burn 
cotton-spinner, — a2. ° 


A. Colsinenieleect, ‘merchant, 
ger 








chester, Victualler, Ma: FT. ‘Woods ) yas. 
denshaw, Leicester, cottomes , ay t7. 
Williams, . Llanlidaa, i 

in cattle, June’7. © Wills, Gy. 
Whitechapel, tailor, June = = 
lated ser nd 


hargr rari wu~ i aa & 
ete: ba 
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‘PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES ; 


Walk an Account of ‘the principal Marriages, D te, un tne al 
Siegen 7d. ae arranged in Alp nbetical ee i 


GAMBRIDGESHIRE- Lieut. John Thomas, of te ‘62d reg. 
Dhedie is Revs Tho. Salt, As;M. aud son of the Rev. Dr ed 
aged 86, rector of Hilé er-. of Kirby spe te De ta 
-o Sham, and vicarvof Nazing, in Essex, esq. of Bop at Levene Sidmouth, ; r 
le oa of St. John's Colleges’ - “RrA. ol, meschant.— 
'- “CUMBERLAND, © 1” Auten, Mn \ atsun, formerly of 
Married’) — At *Bridékirkj’ Ralph Bristol, merehant. se 
bs ak, of Cainmertton-hall, ¢sq. to Miss *' DURHAM, © coou8 
Sgr 6f Cockermouth, daughter ~ Died. Leet Stockton-omTees,"Mr. 
fF Hym hrey Senhouse, .. John Atkinson, booksejler und: priser. 
Died.. t Keswick, Mr. J. Lewth- —-At North’ ‘Shields, Mr.. Dawson; he 
Waite, one, of the Cumberland Volun- dropped ¢ wa from, . his. wife's “arn, 
tear angsMe: His zemains wereinterred when walking in the church-yard, and 
waite church with military aap a expired.—At “Soutf, Shields, 
honours,-and being the first military fu- Mr. Jo Ayton, sen,.—At, Bishop 
nieral ever’ known;there, drew from all Auc aged77, Pever. Bowlley, 
parts of the neighbourhood an immense L.L:D. register to the,Dean & Ghepter 
concourse of people.——Mr. Jolin Scutt, . of Durham-—At-‘Danston-hill,.. 
. i cr.— At, Kirkoswald, aged 67; 04, Ralph Catr, ¢sq,— AtDurhatn, Mrs. 
Mrs, Saral: Hodgson, mother ‘of the late Robson, aged bic Pas yt of! Mr. UR 
> pinata: ewcastle, printer. 
: CHESHIRE, Married Jat Walth tow; "Mr. 
geri | Hill, an of Hough, a S. Birckwood, to Mie Age Green, 
Myton dang, of the late Rich. of Poole, 
, wee of hester —-At Stockport, Mr, Died. {At ‘West-Ham,.. aged. 73; 
:. Ja. Lomax, bookseller, to Miss Clarke, Mr. Thomas,Buechanan.,..:; >. 









. of J, Clarke, esq. of Gatley-hall. GLOUCESTERSHIRE.» 
Died. —At Pickmere, aged 72, Mr. _ Died.J]—-At Cermey; the. Right-Hon. 
Joseph Barlow, many years Governor Lady Maria Price, wife of Barrmgton 


o cetham’ sHospital, at Manchester. P.esq. daughter of Johny Jaté Esl of 
—At Macclesfield, Major Hooley, of Strathmore, and sister of thé present 
the Volunteers of that town.—AtStock- Earl. Her. fadyship expired" ‘on, her 
ae Mrs. Boardman, wife of Mr. B. birth- -day, after an Hr > OF A ae two 
.papost-master.-Mrs, Read, of Sale-hill. hours, in the 38th esto ° 

DORSETSHIRE. Thomas. Williams, esq. of am- 
DMarried.}—At Beaminster, the Rev. house, .an_ active. 2 the 
ov dahoma B enesisy to Miss Adney, of Brim- counties. of Gloucester inte the 
“oo AAt’ Weymouth, Mr. Luce, of the —The Rev. Geo. Blaythwaytes,sgctor 

h es {rif to’ “Miss Crode. of Derham, and>vicaéJof MLangtidge — 
a \s Dr: At Weymouth, Mr. Bryer, At Gloucester, -aged-ayy’ Mrs Edward 

of = ei John Hunt, of East- Wheeler, nursery-manis 21, > 
. ay ripeededae 


Fs “ “DavoNSitire. Died.|— Netisaas” 4 ne 
‘athe ‘Tiverton, is Mase WwW mi lark Si #8 66: 
shakes 


- 





rong the Co es Watson,.. ates - Godinasteliesees. 

of war in th 
sq@vany. dedi oyts, deaghiet of, ayMarried zat Paste ‘auth, abdeut. 
es Gime Milliam* Coles,: esqe Wi On, - 


to “Miss ckham.—At Exeter, Dr. Miss ns of Pou Saar ° pt. H 

Carlyon, of Truro, to Miss Carlyon, of of the royal veterans.—-At Harnford, 

Tregehan. the seat of the Earl of Clanricarde, H. 
Died. |—At Exmouth, aged 26, W. J. Tichborne, esq. eldest son of Sir H. 

J. Thomas, esq.—At Bystock, Mrs. T. bart. to Miss burke, daughter of Sir 

Kensington, widow of John K. for- Tho. B. of Galway, in “Ireland—At 

ey < tah in London.+At Exeter, $ ~<a Sam. Hemphill, esq. of 
TOL 3 
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the royal navy, to Miss Cecilia Palmer. 
— Lieut: ‘Clarebett,:to Miss H. Gravés. 
—Mr. Keeping, »to “Miss ‘Cole.—At 
‘Winchester, Mr. Tho. Fagg, of -Ox- 
ford, to Miss Jessett.+-Mr, John Doz- 
well, to Miss White. 

Died |—At Lymington, Mrs. Eliz. 
Dottin, of Chilland, widow of Abel D. 
ey, late of Nettlebed, neat Oxford. — 
At. Portsmiouths-'MritCollins, late of 
the Theatre itoval, ‘Drary: Lene—Mrs. 
Meader, widow ‘of Mri M-late of Win- 
chester. ¥ siebberes 
He 4 KENT.- 

Married:.}+At “Tonbridge, S$. H. 
Bitehinson, esq. of the 52d'teg. to Miss 
Hammond) of. Dealii—At Canterbury, 
the’ Rew W. Poyler; of Hecen, to Miss 
Maria Highmote, of \Winelteap.—Mr. 
Ed, Foard, to Mrs. Eliz. Hatiderson.— 
At Rochester,’ Mr. Ei Broughton, of 
the  aerryes Departinent, to Mrs. 
Allisdn, of London. 

i Died.}-—At' Tenterden, Mrs.Curties, 
wife of Rich. CG: esq.—-Miss Charlotte 
Wratten, aged’ 19.—At Walmer, aged 
57, Andrew Gram, esq. formerly a Da- 
mish nierchant im London : he acquired 
a‘large fortune by-importing timber and 
deals from Norway.—At Dover, Mr. 
Robert: Polbith, aged 40.— At Canter- 
bury; W. Pest; “esq.+- Mr. W. Gill, of 
the Orangeé-tree ian .—M. 'Phomas, esq. 
aged 43.—John Monins, esq.—At Fa- 
versham, Mr. J.-Lamprey.— Nt Maid- 
stone, Mrs. Winter, wift of Mt. FW. 
2 LANCASHIRE. ; 
1 Died At Laticaster, Tho. . Shep- 
herd, esq — At’ Onnskirk, “Mr. J. D. 
Mac ‘Arthur; printér; and fate editor of 
the Halifax Jovirial—-At Liverpool, 
Mis. Saundéis; wife of Capt. S. of the 
ship Affica.--M?, B. Stevenson, late 
sergeant mithe Reval Liverpoot Volau- 
teers. Mr. R. Berry, spint-merchant. 
AtWigan, John Vausey esq: a senior 
alderman of that boroagh; and ofe of 
his Majesty’s Jastices‘of the Peace for 
Lancashire.—-Churies Beswick, esq. of 
- Lower Lane, near Rechdale, aged $5. 
—<At Warrington, Mr: John Leigh. 
LINCOLNSHIRE.” _ 

‘War ried \—AtLineoln, JP) Clark, 
esq. of Welton-Plate;’ Northamipton- 
shire, to- Miss Nelthorpe, dest daugh- 
ter‘ofithe Jate Sir Jolin, arid ‘sister of 
Sir. Keay Ns bart; of Scawby._Wm. 
Whiston, of Fishertoft-hall, fo Miss-H. 
Hart, daughter of the late Major H. of 
Woodstune, Hitnts?*' 


- 





Provincial Occurrences. 


Died.) —At Deeping, aged 63, Mre. 
Daniel, of the Half-Moon Inn —Mr. 
John Caparn, post-master, and master 
of the Blué Coat School, Lincoln. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Died.|\—Mrs., Gresley, . wife of the 
Rev. Wim, Gresley,, rector of Seale, and 
daughter of. the late Sir Nigel Gresley, 
bart.—At Leicester, aged 83, Joseph 
Chambers, esq. senior alderman of that 
borough, andavho had. served the office 
of mayor three times. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

All the principal towns and villages 
in this county’ have evinced their at- 
tachment to the antiént-and distin- 
— family of Perey, on Earl Percy 

aving completed his 2ist’year. At 
Alnwick a hate ox was roasted in the 
Market place, and-seven hundred loates 
were provided for the ‘entertainnient of 
the people in the town-and neighbour- 
hood. ‘Two pipes of ale, brewed’6r the 
birth of the noble Earl, were brought 
from Kilder Castle, which, with thirty 
other barrels of strongale, were distribu» 
ted among the populace; and to render 
the public entertainment as gratifying 
as possible, a building was erected in 
the Market-place to contain a large band 
of music, who played» during the prin- 
cipal part of the day, 

Died.\—At Hornelift-House, “Mrs. 
Edmeston, wife of Capt. Edmeston, 
paymaster of the First Royal Veterans: — 
At Hexham, aged $1, Mr. Matthew 
Fairlamb, -innk + Mr. Geo.’ Gib- 
son, woollen-draper—At’ Newcastle, 
Mr: Cha Richardeon, late of “the Mas 
son’s Arms. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. | 

Married.|—J. Coke, esq, of Woa- 
lfouse Villa, to Miss Walmot, of Spone 
don, Ps “ . 

Died.J—At Nottingham, the. Rey. 
William Walters, one of the pastors of 
thre society of Protestant Dissenters — 
Mr.-Rebert Morris, of the Old pect 
Thi. —The ‘Rev. “Nath, Haines, DD, 
age 71, Prehendary of Southwell, yicar 
al St. Mary’s, Nottingham, .rettor of 
Cotgrove, aud perpetua curatg of Snen- 
tori, arid of ‘Tong in Yorkshire, and first 
domesti¢ chaplain to the Earl of Man- 
vets.” He was presented to St.Mary's 
in 1770, and had, resided there 35 
years.—At Southwell, Richard ~Sten- 
ton, esq. who served the office of sheriff 
for this county in 1788... 4). - as 
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Bee ato SSS RORFOLE. eet 
* Married. }—Mr, 0. B. Silcock, :of 
‘Stalfham, to Miss. Rosser, of New- 
port Isle of Wight.—The Rev. Wm. 
Vhitear, rector of Starston, to Miss 
Holhnes, of Gawely Hall, ; 
Died.|\—At Harleston,aged 74, John, 
Elton, esq—At Norwich, ‘aged 89, 
Mr. J. Boardman. Mrs; Brewer, wife 
of Mri. Brewer, late of ‘the ‘Theatre- 


Royal in that city.—Mrs. Scales, ‘wife . 


of Mr. E. Scales, of Gissing.—At Yar- 

mouth, aged 21,. Mrs. Langford, wite 

of Capt, L. of the Royal marines, 
OXFORDSHIRE. 

_. Died.) +-Geo. Elton, esq. A. M. Fel- 
low of Brazen Nose College, Oxon, and 
son of Edw. Elton, esq..of Burley-hill. 

--—Miss.. Randolph, aged 17, eldest 
daughter of the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford —Mrs; Croke, relict 
of A. Croke, esq. of Studley-house.— 
James Matthew., esq. M. A. of Jesus 
College, and superior bedel, in theology 
in the university.—At Banbury, Mr. (i 
Whue, aged 40. 

SURREY, 

The inhabitants of Croydon have 
epened a subscription for the purpose 
of defraying the expence of erecting a 
more commodious butter-market, and 
more suitable courts of justice, with 
other conveniences for the holding of 
the assizeg and the accommodation of 
the jadges, ! 
SOMERSETSHI RE. 

- Married.\—At Bristol,, Jer. Ames, 
esq..to, Miss .Mary. Pinney, youngest 
daughter of Jahn p. ot Bristol, esq.— 

At Bath. Wim. Fauquier, esqsof Heath- 

hall, Yorkshire, to Miss Mary Fishe, 

daughter of the late John F, esq. of 

Malshariget-—B, Lenthorne,: esy. of 

Dean’s Leas, Dorset, to Lady’ Lester, 

Died.J—At Bath, John Williams, 
wq. of Castle-hill, Cardigan —The Rev. 
Simon ‘Adams, aged 81, rector of Ows- 
den, Suffolk.—The Rey. Fran. Mere- 
wether, rector of Combhay and Fox- 
cote,—At Littleton, Jacob Moge, esq. 
aged 77.—At Clifton, Mrs. Helme, 
wife of R. Helme, esq. of Tower-Hill. 
—At Bath, Lady- Betty Cobbe, wife of 
T. Cobbe, esq. and annt to the Marquis 
of Waterford —R. K. Hatchinson, esq. 
bartister at law.—At Bristol, Mrs. N. 
Moucriffe, sister of Dr. Monciiffe. 

“ SUFFOLK, _ 2 shies 

_Died\—G. Thomas, of  Kesgrave, 
esq.—At East Soham. Mrs, Hénchman, 


’ 
. 
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wife of Mr..H. surgeon.—Mrs. D,.Oli- 
ver, relict of the Rev. James-O.,lateof 
Wrentham—Rey: Gz. Thomas, aged 
82, vicar of East Dereham, and. brother 
of the late Dr. ‘Thomas, Bishop of Roe- 
chester. 

USSEX. : 


i rg 73 ; 
Married.|—At Horsham, R. Grin- 
sted, esq. to. Miss Lanham, daughter 
of John_t.. esq, banker. >, > iy afi 
Died.|—At Brighton, - Miss, Staniev, 
of Tondau-oMr.tkwadd Russellbe-At 
Lewes, Mrs. Bennete—Miss Brooke. 
>, SHROPSHIRE. Yasin hy 
Married: |—Win. Aastiog; esq: } of 
W ood, to, Miss) Pobleen cic 
—TheRey. Rich. Mowntfent, 
rector af Stockton.—At Ludldw,Riéh. 
Tumer,esge) 300 Mi ou noah bul 
_. STAFRORDSHIBE.»,| , 
Died.}—Ast Burslem, the Rev.Edw. 
Jackson, aged 05, a preacherin the late 
Mr. Wesley’s conaexion, ‘ 
WARWICKSHIRE.) } 
Died.\—At Birmiagham, aged 104, 
Mrs, M. T. Twist... .Atvthe age of 
50 she took to using spectacles, and 
wore, them nearly thirty -years, when 
she left them off, and at the age of 102 
-could see to read small printing without 
, a Thang Hodgson, daughter of 
ohn H. esq. of Stockton, 
WORCESTERSHIRE,» 
Married.\—AtW orcester, Mr. Con- 
stable, of Woodford, ‘Essex, | to, Miss 
Walhouse, of-Hatherton, Staffordshire, 
Died. \—Tho. Pitt, esq. sheriff of the 
city of Worcester, organist of the cathes 
dral, and conductor of the triennial miy- 
sic mectings in that eity. sith 
3 5344 WESTMORELAND. . .. ! 
A gold coin, of the emperor Vespagian 
has been found inthe highest state of 
reservation, atWater-Crook, nearKens 
aL the ancient Concangium,. [tris at 
present in the possession of -Mr.dima- 
nuel Burton, clockmaker, inKendal. 
This specimen of antiquity was coimed 
in the year'70, of ‘the Christian tera ; 
and, is, of course, 1736, years-old:~-One 
side of the coin represents;the head of 
the emperor,., encircled with LMP 
CASSAR VESPASIAN AVG. On 
the reverse is'a figure, sippdsed to be 
an emblem, of Plenty, holding aicareu- 
copia in the Jeft hand,.,. Lhevlegestdiis 
not disjinct.|, The medal 43 aboutias 
inch in diameter. sosdaush ots 
YORKSHIRE 
At Pontefract sessians the supe 
2O2 
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soré-of the woollen manufacture deli- 

vered to the magistrates’ the following 

statement of that mariufactory in the 

West Riding of ‘this county; from the 

25th"of ‘March; 1805, ‘to the 25th of 

Matth, 1806." 

Es , LVarrow Cloth. 

Pieces,  “165,847-—Yds._ 6,193,317 
Increased 15,837...5.2 . 793,138 
voi Broad Cloth. + 

Pieces, |; 300,837++ ¥ids: 100,792;256 
Inereased 2,089 { en beeboly 92,002 

Died j-+Av Hal, ‘aged: 61, John 
Russel}esq. ‘of Neéewnian-street; R.A. 

ortratt ‘painter fn “crayons ‘to his Ma- 
foots the “Prince “of "Wales," and ~ the 
uke'of York. He was highly distin- 

guished’for his siperidrity in this branch’ 
of the art, and. his pictures were co- 
Joured with force. and, finished with 
care.,, Heshad, invented.a peculiar mode 
of preparing his own erayins, which is 
continued by his:goh, who'was brought 
uprby; ahd studied with, his late father 
several yearsy' >) °" 

bos (D OpMariis ABRoWn. 

Onthe rorh'of Marth; at Vienna, of an 
inflammatory fever; ‘in the 69th year -of his 
agéé-Count Frantis’ Collotedo; Knight of 
the Gélder: Preece, Grand Cross-of the Or- 
der.of St. Stephen; late’ Principal Cham- 
berlain; Private State’ ahd Conference Mi- 
nistéry, ard ‘President of the Court and State 
Chatcery/* He hiis'left two sons, and above 
a hutdred thousand’ florins yearly revenue. 
Duting his iines*, their Imperial ‘Majesties, 
andthe: wale Imperial Family, whose edu- 
oe mare teeny manifested 
t céfn ‘by daily inquiries respectin 
hig trealehy B24 ca tom pie J 

AtVierne, Coutit Wurmbrand, Imperial 
Privy:Caussellor, and formerly antbassador 
to the courts:6f Denmark-and Saxony, in the 
6gth yearofhisdges o-- 

At Brunswick,‘on the 8h of April, Wil- 
liatr V1 retening Prince of Nassau Orarige, 
hereditary "Stadtholder, ° &e: in the : $8th 
year of hisage’ His successor in’ the go- 
vernment ‘in the Fe 7 of. Nassau 
— the hereditary reighirig:Prinice of 


> 


At Tangier, Mr: Matray his Majesty the 
King of'Great Britain's consul-general for 
thé empire of'Morveco.") © 2 50> ° 

Spe — Leorie, on boo coast of Africa, 
Cape: William ‘Day; of the: Royal “Navy.’ 
—— promoted to the fanl OK pose fo 

Ato Berlin, his’ Royal: Wightéss Pritice 


ulus! Ferdinand Leopold, * it son Of° 
— cert tate net o:hbeinglable to rafly, <:Walhubert being: mots }.: 
At Bologna; the celebrated *Madame~ 


the King dfPrussia. ~ - 
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Banti. She ia coldon her return from “- 
the carnival at Venice, which-browght<on a *: 


fever, of which she died after a few. days 
illness. She was a first rate ee 
of genius, though she had> not ‘the ' ns 
tage of much science. © * eeOtg 32. 

At Madeira, where she had gone; forcthe 
benefit of her health, Lady Georgiana Au- 
‘gusta’ Eliott, sister of the ‘Marquis’ of Staf- 
ford and.the-Duchess of Beavfort..° 2 «=: 

At Neufchatel, in Switzerland, the Count 
-de Meuron, colonel-proprietor of ‘the regi- 
ment of -his' ‘name, now in ‘the Bast Indies, 
in the service of his Britannic ‘Majesty. 
He held the rank of ‘lieutenant-gereral «in 
the British army, to which ‘he was” pro- 
moted April'29, 1802. His appointment of 
colonel of the regiment de Meuron ‘was 
March 30, 1795. id ba 

At Paris, 15th Frimaire,.aged 50, -M. 
Conté, colonel of infantry, member of the 
legion of honour, of the institute of Egypt, 
of the conservatory of arts, &c.. The:loss 
of this learned man, who was no less dis- 
tinguished by the extent of his acquire- 
ments than by his’ modesty and the virtues 
of private life, will be sensibly felt by-all 


‘those who know how to estimate the va- 


lue of useful labours and zealous patriotism - 
He was of those officers who accompanied 
Buonaparte to'Egypt, where, by hisdisin- ~ 
terestedness and his abilities, he meritedehe 
esteem of the whole French army, andof the ° 
three generals wha successively command~ 
ed jg that expedition. Since’ his return to: 
France, he has:been charged with different 
commissions relative to the arts and manu-~ 
factures, of which he uniformly acquitted * 
himself with equal zeal and success. It 


may be said that;there has been no esta- * 


blishment of public utility formed:in France, 
during the last: four’ years, in which M. 
Conte: had not borne:someipart; citherin its 
formation or its progress;..) io 2aig 2a) 

Mortally wounded at the battheof Aas~:- 
terlitz; Dec. 2, 1805,the general of brigade, « 


Roger Valhubert.., He’ commanded'a'brix v 


gade of . the division of ‘Generab: Suchet, -2 


forming a part of the left wing of the French: -* 


army which’ sustained,‘ during five hours, ‘2 
the attack of the greater part of the cavalry.» 
of the allies, several attacks:of the infantty,:3 
and:a dreadful: sdiscHarge of artillery; »Ge *’ 
eral Voresisted these united efforts cof this: < 
part of thealiied army! with ccalm and dim 


moveable courage, and; by a judicious amd - « 


daring» movement, placed himself between’: 
thé centre of the’ Russians. and theirright: < 


‘wing, which, ; by means-of ‘this «mancwuvre,-: 
we Solo nwere ted! from the main body, and 


the whole of-it broken, pursutd;.and either > 
kilted of taken prisoners, withouttheir even :- 


tally wounced carly in the battle, was taken 


oc abo! 202 O34 or bs36 


et GO kw & & 
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off phe-field, not: able. to’ witness the success 
of bisanatguvres. “He was: born. at Av- 
ranchds,.the 28th October.1764, aud at an 


earlpage-deveted himself to-a--militaty life,- 


after, having- received. an education: suitable 
to the profession he had chosen. - In due 
time, om?presenting +himself. for -examina- 
tion as awe. officer» of attillery, he“had the 
mortification to find -thati the edict) -of | the 


king, preventing alk persons: utider the de-- > 


greeof nobility from becoming officers in 
the army; prevented -his arrival at that tio- 
nour, ~Disguéted with this: rebuff, hé left 
his native province, and enteted into the re- 
giment: of Soubise: Rohan. | Returning at 
the time of the-revolution, he was appoifit- 
ed chief of the first battalion of- the depart- 
ment of La Marche. . From.-thispetiod his 
talents and his courage were distinguished 
with eclat. At Petimberg, the battalion 
under his command made many vigorous 
charges against the Hungarian grenadiers, 
and-entirely cut them to pieces. Being af- 
terwards appointed colonel of the 28th re- 
giment,-he became covered with glory at 
Montebello; Marengo, and at the battle of 
the’ Mincie. Buonaparte presented him 
with a sabre of honours -andtwo years af- 
ter promoted him to the rank of general of 
brigade. He was employed in this capacity 
at the camp of Boulogne, in the division 
commanded by General ‘Suchet.- ‘The grand 
army having crossed the Rhine, at‘the pas- 
sag¢ of -the- Danube at Donawert, Suchet’s 
division was attached to the vanguard, un- 
der the orders of Marshal Lannes. At the 
battle of Austerlitz; he was placed at the 
extremity of the left wing, and > covered 
the march- of: the army-from- Brunn to Ol- 
mutz.. Qn the first fire: he passed along the 
ranks, recommending to the soldiers to pay 
particular.attention to the orders of Buona 
spe which. forbade them to quit the ranks 
‘or the purpose of 


ing off the wounded... 
At this time his leg was —~ by a shot, 


and. several men immediately carried off the 
wounded general. > ** Stop," eaid he, <¢1 
can dic here as well as if yow carried: me 
further.: + It‘is'not proper that» the \services: 
of six soldiers should be lost for the sake-of: 
one man——Execute the orders of your em- 


peror.” +A few moments after he added, : 


** Why was it-not my.armr that was broke ! 
1 might-stil have supported myself;and re« 
mained ‘at:my post.” Delirium coming on, 
he svas removed to ‘Brunn, where he died 
five-days-after the -battle. -: His:comrades 
paid him the last duties, -and-the regrets. of 
all saccempanied him: to»the-! grave, -over 
which .a-monumrent: of -black marble was’ 


s 


erected; with this:-inscription—* To the~ assembly. _-He had 


brave General: Valhubert,;: whe -was: killed 


at the-batele of- Austerlitz, the ad of: De--His remains have been depositeth ini thoi: 


sempber; 1805."-)2° 2) vite boaoeoe 
At Copenhagen, on the 26th of March, 


aged 70, Professor Tode, author of several 
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medical and poetical-works in 


and. German-languages.)>s. 9507 


* At Naples, aged 85, Heory Ellis, Esqi:: 
early in life distinguished by an attempt to” 


‘discover a- north-west passage; 
at different periods governor Cf Homeia 
Nova Scotia, a member, perhaps the oldest, 


the! Danish: - 


at ners 


- 
2 


of the Royal Society, -as'well'asof several -- 


learned ‘continental societies: «|  - 
At Paris, in February “last, Madame 
Montesson, who. had been married to the 
father of the late’ Duke of\Orleans; though 
» ever acknowledged as his\wife, She’ was . 
a zealous patroness-of literatures which she 


¢ultivated herself with, considerable, su¢besss: ~ 
Her comedies, which were.acted at daerjown- 
house, and one of which was, represented at, .. 


the Theatre Francais, met with the epprge,, 
hation of ‘the best judges “af; dramatic. 


works. 


In consequence of being severely wound - ‘ 


“Yrafat:' : 


ed in the left arm) at the battle of 


gar, in the soth year of his‘age} Don Frees 


deric Gravina; ‘‘lieutenant~genéral of "the - 
~ fects of his Catholic Majesty. » After thie 


battle, so fatal to the Spanish and) Brench:.” 


fleets, Adiniral Gravina returned ¢e CG 
in the ship which, he commanded, and 
during the space of four months the, most 
flattering hopes were entertained of, his ro*: - 
covery. His death is attributed; in-a great,- 
measure to the indecision of the surgeons at- 
tending him,. who were! unwilling to, am- 
utate the.wounded. arm, He 4slamented 
y the Spaniards, as-ong of their-most skil- 
ful and valiant naval ¢ommanders.,.: He 
was descended from a distinguished, fami- 


ly in. the island of .Sicily,, and-went inte | 
Spain in the year 1775;. when he was about -. 


twenty years of age, and. devoted himself 
from that time to the 


to the naval service of 


is adopted cquntry. 


iod. of his, death: |: 


He served with rege pres onourin:all 
the different degregs-of rank, from: the) 
of midshi to that, of. Admiral...’ ie; 


Spaniards have celebrated the obsequies of 
this brave, edmiral.‘in @ similar menner to 
that of the.‘English to his conqueror; Lord 
~Nelson; bat his remains ‘are:to be removed, 
by the directions of his-will, to the family: 
vault .at« the city of Palermo, . He. be- 
queathed his-admiral's -truncheon; to admi- 
ral Massaredo, his sword to M. Alava, atid: ‘ 
his-nautical instruments to .M. Escagnd. ; 


At Paris, on ithe 11th of: March; -tHe Se» >: 
dawyer; -and <: 


nator Tronchet, a celebrated’ 
rand .offcer of the. legion of; -honour:: He 


d the honour of being one of the! ¢vuinsel > 


for Louis XVI; -when that unfortunate mos i 
‘natch was brought to trial by the nationals: 
[ ai corsidena ble ehiire sim 

forming the-new French code of nGvilt law? 


church: of St. Genevieve, the place: ted 
for the interment of those great men who 
have merited well] of their country. 
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D. H.|Baro{l’.out ies Wind. Weather, &c. Rain 0,27. 
I 7 \30-44 3755, 46.5 153814]. ENE I 
: 3048] 42-5 147-5 [56] 4 EI 
2|\7 30.46 36.5 j45...|571.4 NE ijhazy 
2 |30.41}.43-5 144-5 1561 5 NE 2jhazy. fine night 
31730-37130 |44 |60)2| NNz 1)}-more cloudy 
F| 2 130.39) 42-5, 145-5 |55|4| ENE I 
4| 7 |30-36)37-5.144_ |59]4| . NB 1|.more cloudy 
2 130.26) 41-5 145-5 |57|5 | =e 1). little wet. fine eve., cloudy. : lial min 
5] 7.|30-12137-5 44. [6a4 x ijhazy. chiefly fine 
213922)47 147 158)3 g whazy 
6} 7: }30-04) 42 46 163}2 EI 
2 |30.04449 |59 4573 x 1: thick upward 
7| 7420.031.42 48 |64)h E Ij. fine 
12430.04)53 jst |56)2 z 2jhazy: thick upward 
Biz lz0,csh4r 448 |62}h|..Nwe ajnot cloudy . brighter 
2 |30.04153 150-5 }55/1 x 1hazy .more cloudy night 
97 130.0143 49 fO5)h E41). little wet «ine 
212%92).54 |52 }60)% EI hazy . more cloudy eve : little ram 
10} 7 29.76) 45. |50 J65}h z 1). cloudy 
2429.71) 51-5 |52 [621 5- x 2). little wet at times in the night. 
11}-7.|29,69] 38-5 [48.5 }63}h NE 2}. little sleet : less cloudy 
2.}29%70} 425 148.5 158)4] NNE 2). more cloudy .clear night; cloudy 
12}.7 |2%79|36 -/44 |S6)5} NEI 
2.129.741 38.5 148 |55]5 ne 2}. little sleet .snowy night 
13) 7 (29-52) 33-5. [42-5 |03}h]| NNzx @jcontinual gentle sleet or snow 
2 |29-52| 37.5 [43.5 |62)h} Ne alittle snow. much small snow at night 
14] 7.(29-66] 34.5 143 |62/h N ajsnow . fine: cloudy and little snow 
2 129-73) 41.5 [445 |61]5 N 2). littlesleet and rain . fine night : little snow ~ 
15}? 129-35134  }425 [60] 5 N .ijlittle snow at times but chiefly fine 
2j2998} 40 |44 - 15713 N 1| . little snow. fine: clear 
6} 7 130.34) 34.5 [42-5 459) 2 N thazy 
% 130.451.47.5. 145-5 152) 2 N I}. clear night: cloudy 
171.7 |3060}39 jas 458) 4 w 1|.hazy: little wet. fine 
2 $30.59] 52.5 149 15513 w hazy: little wet 
181.7 30-57)45-5 149 [4/3 w tjhazy . cloudy . little wet at times 
N a 35 2bs4.g 1525 160) 5 w «hazy. gentle rain at eve and in the night 
39} 7 |30-48}505 452-5 |65)f| wSW Oo}. very thick upward. nye 
(2 \30-49] s5u5 |54 [Sal 5:| WSW 1): fine 
204 7 [30-48] sas [55 j65) | WSw O}. fine 
2 30.46/62 |53 |s9|3| WNw. tjhazy. thick upward. litle wet at times: 
ax}? 30-44) 52.5 [55 |O5)h|.-ENe 1). fine . cloudy 
213044157 |58. jO1}5) BNET . litthe-wet 
2217 |30.41)-50 - 155 - }S4|h ®-O} . cloudy: little rain 
4 }30-37| 5505 |57-5 |921 5 N a); windy 
23} 7 [90-37] 49-5 |52-5 {60} 4 N 4 
2/3039) 48.5 153 [59)3} NNE 
24} 7 \30-44, 44> [5% [60/4] NNE 2 
% $3044) $2.5 [53 58-4] NNE 2). little rain 
254-7,|30-42! 47.5. |5% 61) 5 N 4}. more wind 
3 1gO37|.5% -\54 158) 4 N 3}. less wind. little ram 
26] 7 30:47) 48g 1505 (53) 5 NI = 
2 |30.52| 46.5 (50-5 |59}-4 w 2}. less cloudy. cloudless night'and wind 'w. 
27}7|3047| 43> \49 |s7\4] Ww 1|.chiefly cloudy 
2130.47) 9% 153 i563 Nw 2 . claudy -gentle rain 
\2 7 129.93).45.-- (5% 460}5 Nah ae oa chiefly fine 
| 2129-94149 152 {5614 N 2}, more-cloudy~: 
ag] 7 |29-88| 48.5147 45615 wt ‘Teele rain « less cloudy at times 
| $2 |29.73! S35 [SES [SOS w 2). less doudy at times ~ batt ic: : 
| 30} 7 {29.70 48 = |5% [5613 w_ 4s}. more claudy 
2 54 {5614 Nw 2|.more cloudy . little rain. 
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~  ¢PRICE OF STOCKS from Arrit 25;-to: May 24, 1806; baths nclusives 
Olid 8 Office, No. 


Bank-|3 p. Canal 4 3 per Cent | 5 p-Ctj5 p.Ct. S Long Short Imperial Gabe. Irish TE dia Sauthl, i 4 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
By the Winchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll. of 140Ibs, 
Avoirdupoise, from the Returns received in the Week ended 17, 1800. 
INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat. —, re: Oats. . pBarley.) Oats. 
« Se . 
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a dfs: s. all Ss 1s. dj se 
Middlex} 85 9! 42 © 34 33. S{jEssex 33 4) 3a 
| 89 4) 38 0 32 10;|Kent - 6, 38 33 3) 37 
73 ol 4I 0. 26 9 6 ——— 38 
7441; 45 7 28 °3]\Suffolk 
26 4{Cambridge.. . . 
5t 9, 25 «1}\Norfolk 
25 3NEincoln ... 
— 26 oj! York 
49 6 26 Du owes 
29 6j/Northumberland 
29 9fCumberland.. . 
69 6 30 9}|Westmorland. . 
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(Carnarvon . 
‘Merioneth .. . 
jCardigan . 
\Pembroke .. 
Carmarthen 
‘Glamorgan 
‘Gloucester 
Average of England and Wales. |Somerset , 
Wheat 84s. 6d. ; Rye 49s. 4d.3 Barley!'Monmouth . . .| 
38s. od.; Oats 27s. 8d.;  BeansfiDevon..... , 
ais. 0d.; Pease 41s. ad.; Oatmeal]/Cornwall . .. .! 
45s. 6d. ae 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


HE spring sowing is generally and successfully finished, and the spring crops look 
T well and hebiby, Notwithstanding the prevalence of casterly Sink, dere has 
been no blight of any consequence, and the rains which have fallen of late have been 
very beneficial, particularly to the grass, which promises a good crop. Cutting for green 
food has already commenced in forward districts; and should the weather continue fe- 
vourable, the hay harvest will commence in these parts at no very distant period. Cole 
and other seeds look promising. 

We have paid considersbke and due attention to the report lately made in the Upper 
Honse, by a noble Earl, as to the critical state of the crop of wheat on the ground; and 
we find, that on the cold and heavy lands in most parts of South Britain, the wheats 
have generally looked thin and unhealthy, a c.rcumstance we have continued to state 
through several past-reports. Such has been the case in Es:ex icularly, where much 
wheat has been ploughed in, as unfit to stand for a crop, and barley scuffed in upon it. 
Beyond this, most unfortunately, the slug has been ruinously busy this seaon with the 
wheat, beans, tires, and pease. Even on the best lands, the wheats are not well spoken 
of, but much wiil depend on the weather from the present to the blooming tifne, which 
being seasonable, a good crop of wheat may yet be expected, to which a great bulk of 
§tass or straw is by no means necessary. ‘The stock of wheat on hand is yet every where 
considerable. 

Live stock is ‘ly dear, and not in the best condition ; the expenoe of bringing it 
upwards towards thé metropolis is excessively high, on which account more sales are 
made in the distant fairs and markets. 

Smithfield ie always well supplicd.— Beef, 48. 44. to ss. 4d. per stone.—smutton, 4s. 8d. 
to 58. 2d—veal 3s. to 7s.—lamb 5s, to 7s. 6d.—pork 55... to 6s, 6d.—bacon ts. 6d. 
Irish ditto 4s. 4d. 

Middlesex, May 24. _— 

BILL of MORTALITY, from APRIL 22, to MAY 20, 1806. 
gine teense. BURIED. eS ee 88 

ales 845 Males 700 an - 7070 - 58 
Females 77. 1619 Fema. Goof 1300 10 and 20+ 44'90 and 90- 29 
Whereof have died under two years old 401 20 and 30 - 10990 and 100- 5 

b., % 230 and 40 - 143 
Peck Loaf 4s 5d, 4s 5d, 4s 4d. 48 6d. 40 and 50 - 137 
— Salt 20; per Bushel : 44 per Ib. 40 and 60-11 








